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"Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my 
heart  is  with  thine?  .  .  Dost 
thou  love  and  serve  Cod?    It 
is  enough.    I  give  thee  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship." 

John  Wesley  (1703-1791  ) 
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That  enticing  curve  of  high- 
way at  picture's  edge  would 
coax  one  on  anywhere  or 
everywhere  on  a  bright, 
green  day  in  July.  But  Pho- 
tographer Don  Sieburg  was 
content  to  stay  awhile.  Be- 
cause he  was,  this  colorful 
scene  on  the  Connecticut 
River  near  Bradford,  Ver- 
mont, is  his — and  ours — for- 
ever, come  sunshine  or  snow. 
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We  started  out  to  sentimentalize  about  tnis  picture.  For  a  moment  we  were  tempted 

to  write  something  about  our  own  boy  hood  when  we  used  to  laze  in  the  sun  and  iiio.mii  ol 

the  tilings  1°  be.    Ihen  it  dawned  on  us:  the  --tors   ol  this  picture  is  deceptively   simple.  I  lere  are 

\  couple  ol  normal    healths    kids  like  yours  and  ours.    Ihey  are  capable  ol  intense  activity    out  they 

lave  the  j^ooii  sense  to  let  down  ana  relax  and  live  each  day  to  the  fullest.  KigKt  now/  theyve 

»m bed  out  ol  the  old  swimming  hole    they  re  feeling  cool  <\ik\  clean  and  for  the  moment 

Jon  t  have  a  care  in  the  world.  \\  ho  was  it  who  truly  said       .'\  boy  is  wisdom  with 

aubble  suin  in  its  hair   '   \\  e  nope  that  on  your  summer  vacation  tnis  year  you  II 

nake  up  your  mind  to  practice  some  ol  this  same  wisdom.  —  VOUK   E.DITORS. 


COUNTRYMAN'S 
GOD 


\\  no  rea£>s  the  grain  and  f>lows  the  sod 
JMust  leel  a  kinship  with  his  Crod: 

ror  there  s  so  much  on  earth  to  see 
1  hat  marks  the  hand  01  Oeity. 

W^nen  blossom  springs  Irom  tiny  shoot: 
When  orchard  yields  Its  luscious  rruit: 

Vv  hen  sa£>  is  running  Irom  great  trees  — 
On  all  occasions  such  as  these 


By  ROGER  WINSHIP  STUART 
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The  man  who  breathes  Iresh  country  air 
L^  lust  know  lull  well  that  Ood  is  there. 


itany:  Eloquent  Yet  Simple 

MRS.  EUGENE  T.  BREWSTER 
Temple  City,  Calif. 

What  a  magnificent  expression  of  be- 
(f  is  Norman  Cousins'  Litany  for  Mod- 
■n  Man  I  May,  page  11.  It  is  eloquent, 
ft  simple;*  powerful,  but  humble  .  .  . 
ie  two  extremes  which  seem  to  bo 
miicl   in  great  writing.  I  am  proud  to 

Questions    Right-to-work   Stand 

OSCAR  A.  AMUNDSON 
Jamestown,  N.D. 

In  the  May  Newsletter  [page  7]  is  the 
atement:  "In  other  resolutions  at  its 
•cent  semi-annual  meeting,  the  46- 
ember  body  (Board  of  Social  and 
:onomic  Relations)  declared  its  op- 
Kition  to  right-to-work  laws." 
Having  had  firsthand  contact  with 
nployee  relations  for  over  25  years  as 
ant  and  district  manager,  employing 
■veral  hundred  men  and  women,  I 
aestion  the  propriety  of  our  Methodist 
oard  adopting  such  a  resolution. 
In  North  Dakota  we  have  had  the 
ght-to-work  law  for  a  number  of  years 
the  same  as  some  20-odd  other  states. 
e  feel  that  men  and  women  qualified 
r  work  in  their  respective  fields  should 
)t  be  compelled  to  join  a  union  to  ob- 
in  or  maintain  employment.  We  feel 
at  should  they  desire  to  join  an  or- 
inization  after  becoming  employed, 
at  is  their  prerogative. 

■  hy  Did  Preacher  'Hide? 

ROGER  D.  CONKLIN 
La  Grange  Park,  III. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  why  a 
iristian,  let  alone  an  ordained  min- 
ter,  would  intentionally  conceal  his 
ith  in  Christ  while  living  and  working 
nong  spiritually  starved  men.  [The 
3d!  Passer  Was  a  Preacher,  May,  page 

Don  Fleming  has  described  a  group 
seamen  living  in  the  depths  of  de- 
>air — isolated,  forgotten,  and  lost,  be- 
Jving  that  nobody  cares  for  them.  He 
onders  how  men  can  stand  it  without 
faith  by  which  to  live  and  a  hope  to 
hich  they  may  cling,  yet  he  most  care- 
lly  avoided  any  opportunity  to  share 
js  faith  and  present  Christ  as  the  only 
)pe  of  mankind  ...  as  did  the  over- 
alous  mission  worker  in  inviting  the 
en  to  confess  their  sins  and  accept 
tsus   Christ.    Perhaps   it   has    been   so 
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Selected  Bits  from  Your 

Letters 


lone,  since  he  has  seen  a  man  soundly 
converted  thai  he  wrongly  assumes  it 

doesn't    happen    in    this    modern    day. 

Teen-ager  Speaks  Up 

BARBARA  IMLER 

Eldon,  Mo. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  of  Together's  great 
help  to  me,  a  teen-ager.  I  wait  im- 
patiently each  month  for  my  copy.  Re- 
cently I  made  a  speech  for  my  English 
class  from  one  of  your  articles  on  all- 
night  parties  [What  About  Those  All- 
Night  Graduation  Parties?  April,  page 
26].  And  a  friend  took  her  speech  from 
Hell  Week's  Gone,  [March,  page  20]. 
She  said  she  wishes  her  church  would 
issue  such  a  nice  magazine  .  .  .  We  teen- 
agers need  more  like  you! 

It's  'Tops'  in  Methodism! 

SEMERAMIS  KRITZ 

Warsaw,  hid. 

I  was  interested  to  read  in  Together 
[February,  page  72]  of  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco's  church  in  Peru  being  the  high- 
est Methodist  church  (altitude,  14,000 
ft.) .  Our  Methodist  church  at  Punta 
Arenas,  Chile,  is  our  church  farthest 
south.  I  was  a  missionary  in  Peru  for  13 
years  and  in  Chile  for  6V2  years. 

Readers  Respond  in  35  States 

MRS.   WALTER  KLEM 

New  Eyes  for  the  Needy,  Inc. 

Short  Hills,  N.J. 

Since  publication  of  The  Gift  of  Sec- 
ond Sight  I  February,  page  17],  New 
Eyes  for  the  Needy  has  received  850  let- 
ters from  your  readers  asking  how  they 

For  the  needy:  850  helpers  in  35  states. 


1  iy  I9bi 


iii  help  the  needy  toward  bett  1 
vision.  Fi  urn  35  states,  lettei  have  ar- 
rived from  groups  such  as  the  young 
adult  class  of  Winnie,  Tex.,  the  mission- 
ary societies  of  Salem,  Ore.,  the  junior- 
high  Fellowship  of  Bloomington,  111.,  the 
WSCS   of   Woodlawn,   Tenn.,   and    the 

Park  Methodist  Church  of  Elizabeth, 
N.J.,  to  mention  only  a  .scattering  of 
representative    groups. 

Many  interested  individuals  also  have 
written  to  us  and  offered   their  servii  I 
in  the  organizing  of  collection  drives  for 
discarded  eyeglasses  and   metal  scraps. 

Birth   Control   Article   Studied 

EDITH  HARTMAN 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

As  a  high  school  and  now  a  college 
student,  I  have  found  many  of  your  ar- 
ticles useful  in  my  studies.  My  only 
amazement  comes  from  the  many  letters 
you  get  criticizing  some  of  your  finest 
(in  my  opinion)  articles.  Jf  I  were  to 
criticize  Light  Unto  My  Path  because  I 
thought  it  "too  old-fashioned,"  I  am 
sure  I  would  soon  be  put  in  my  place 
by  many  of  the  same  people  who  claim 
to  be  shocked  and  ashamed  by  such 
articles  as  Margaret  Sanger's  Too  Many 
People  [September,  page  16]  or  last 
July's  cover. 

The  Conservation  Department  here  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  recently  held 
a  seminar  on  religious  views  on  birth 
control.  We  had  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
and  a  Protestant  minister  give  their 
views.  Many  times  during  our  discus- 
sion I  thought  of  Mrs.  Sanger's  article. 
I  am  proud  Together  published  it. 

Too  Many  Photographs? 

MRS.  F.  W.  LEHMANN 

Rapid  City,  S.D. 

In  my  opinion,  your  May  issue  hit  a 
low  I  didn't  think  possible,  even  with 
Together.  In  our  age  there  are  many 
mass  media  that  entertain  but  few  that 
instruct,  and  we  could  certainly  use 
more  in  the  latter  category.  Since  I 
can't  keep  Together  out  of  my  home 
even  by  refusing  to  pay  for  it  (I  belong 
to  a  100-per  cent  church),  please  print 
more  articles  that  disturb  us  and  make 
us  think  instead  of  so  many  colored 
photographs. 

She's  Cetting  'More  Disgusted' 

ARYLENE  R.  STEVES 

Eugene,  Ore. 

This  is  my  first  letter  of  this  kind, 
but  I  guess  it's  about  time!  I  have  just 
recently  started  to  read  the  Letters 
column  and  I'm  getting  more  disgusted 
all   the   time. 

First  there  are  all  the  letters  about 
the  "shocking"  pictures  in  Together. 
Personally,  I  have  not  seen  any.  The 
pictures  are  of  life,  and  all  of  us  live 
life.    The    only    things    that    are    sinful 
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or  disgraceful  about  them  are  the 
thoughts  that  go  through  some  peoples' 
minds  when  they  see  them.  A  bare  leg 
or  a  low-necked  dress  cannot  be  sinful 
in  itself. 

Thank  you  for  a  very  wonderful, 
helpful  and  "faith  full"  magazine. 

In  Error,  a  Name 

FLOYD    C.    CONRAD 

Corydon,   Ind. 

There  is  a  mistake  in  the  name  under 
one  picture  in  The  Christian  Family: 
Work,  Play,  Love,  and  Worship  [May, 
page  35].  It  isn't  of  the  Albert  E.  Con- 
rad family;  it's  of  Floyd  C.  Conrad's. 
Albert  is  our  uncle  who  lives  next  door. 
A  bachelor,  he  is  the  older  man  in  the 
picture.   The   pictures   are  really   great. 

Stressing  'Unity  In  Our  Diversity' 

MRS.  FRANK  HANAWALT 

Seattle,  Wash. 

How  much  Together  means  to  us  and 
how  well  the  title  fits  "our"  Methodist 
publication! 

For  Together  not  only  stands  for 
families,  working,  playing,  and  pray- 
ing together  [see  May  pictorial,  p.  35], 
it  also  reminds  us  as  we  read  the 
Letters  column  how  many  and  varied 
are  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  those 
who  are  united  together  in  our  Meth- 
odist fellowship.  The  emphasis  on 
reader  contribution  and  query  makes 
us  feel  we  are  truly  putting  out  our 
church  magazine   together. 

Yes,  Together  is  "our"  magazine — and 
by  "our"  we  mean  all  Methodists.  We 
couldn't  produce  it  without  generous 
aid  from  readers! — Eds. 

Dr.  Peale  Reports  .  .  . 

NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE,  Pastor 

Marble  Collegiate  Church 

New  York  City 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  May 
issue  from  cover  to  cover  and  it  is  a 
masterpiece. 

First,  there  is  the  article  [God  An- 
swers By  Littles,  page  9]  by  Bishop 
Welch,  whom  I  love  and  who  is  always 
so  wise.  Then  there  comes  that  fascinat- 
ing article  by  Sir  Leslie  Munro  on  Who 
Should  Own  The  Moon?  [page  10],  and 
I  got  a  great  deal  out  of  that. 

And  I  was  fascinated  by  Don  S.  Flem- 
ing's article,  The  Coal  Passer  Was  a 
Preacher  on  page  14.  I  always  like  to 
see  a  man-sized  man  as  a  preacher  and 
anybody  who  could  shovel  coal  on  a 
ship  as  he  did,  and  transmit  the  gospel 
to  so  many,  really  is  an  inspiration. 

Boy  Meets  Teddy  by  Harry  E.  Ries- 
berg  I  page  171  was  a  wonderful  story. 
And  that  one  by  Ruth  Clark,  The  Words 
That  Didn't  Die  I  page  281,  blinded  my 
eyes  with  tears.  What  wonderful  truths, 
so   tenderly   expressed! 


Likes  to  Lug  Together! 

ROBERT   D.    FLEISCH 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Being  a  rural  mail  carrier,  I  have  tl 
opportunity  of  seeing,  firsthand,  all  tl 
religious  publications  as  they  pass  aero 
my  case  and  I  would  like  to  say  th 
Together  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  fine 
of  them  all.  It  is  a  magazine  with  a  hea 
and  a  message  for  all  ages. 

I  am  Sunday-school  superintendent 
a    rural    Methodist    church    in    Bosto 


Ind.,  and  it  makes  me  proud  to  thin 
that  The  Methodist  Church  publishe 
such  a  fine  magazine.  I  have  seen  th 
number  of  copies  multiply  many  thro 
on  my  route  alone  and  I  know  this 
happening  all  over  the  country. 

Barbara  Wins  This  Round! 

MRS.  GEORGE  W.  C.  BURGETT 

Ketchikan,  Alaska 

I  would  like  to  share  with  your  con 
tributor,  Shelton  McKean.  the  chain  re 
action  in  our  home  started  by  her  Les 
sons  on  the  Looking  Glass  [Januar; 
page  26]. 

Our  daughter,  Barbara,  has  just  ac 
cepted  the  fact  that  11-year-olds  d 
wear  dresses  or  skirts  and  do  put  u 
their  hair.  However,  keeping  teeth  clea 
by  thrice-a-day  scrubbing  is  quite 
chore:  her  dad  and  I  have  found  th 
continual  reminding  quite  a  chore,  tocl 

We  were  delighted  when  we  read  thl 
verse,  "I  think  that  I  shall  nevel 
see  .  .  ."  so  we,  too,  pasted  it  on  thJ 
medicine-cabinet  mirror.  This  morninJ 
when  we  arose,  pasted  immediate^ 
above  was: 
If  parents  ivould  their  business  mind 
I  am  sure  that  they  ivould  find. 
More  time  to  devote  to  earthly  things 
Such  as  Sputniks,  missiles  and  Yamun^ 

rings. 
We'll   'tend  to  teeth    (thanks  for  beinc 

so  kind). 

Again,  we  ask,  how  can  parents  win? 

Letters  Put  Articles  'Under  Fire' 

H.  W.  KENDALL 

Kearney.  Nebr. 

I   want   to   tell   you  how  eagerly   in- 
terested we  are  in  Together  as  it  mak< 
regular    visits    to     our    mailbox.    0\ 
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"Because  I  was  losing 

my  good  disposition, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum!" 

"You  know  how  it  is.  You  don't  sleep  too  well,  you  don't 
feel  just  right.  And  suddenly  you're  scolding  most  of  the  time. 

"My  family  made  me  go  to  the  doctor.  He  said  perhaps  I  was 
'ovcr-coffced.'  I  didn't  think  I  drank  that  much  coffee,  but  he 
explained  sonic  people  just  can't  tolerate  the  caffein  in  coffee.  He 
suggested  I  drink  Postum  instead  because  Postum  is  caffein-free, 
won't  irritate  the  nerves  or  keep  you  awake. 

"You  know,  Postum  is  really  good.  Doubly  so  because  I  sleep 
so  much  better,  feel  so  much  better,  behave  so  much  better." 


is  100%  coffee-free 


Another  line  product  of  General  Foods. 
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church  has  voted  to  have  it  sent  to 
every  family  of  the  church  on  the  "All 
Family  Plan"  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
good  investment.  I  especially  enjoy  the 
correspondence  and  it  sets  us  digging 
into  past  issues  to  re-read  the  articles 
that  come  under  fire.  Some  curious 
viewpoints  are  often  in  evidence. 

'Something  for  Everybody' 

DANA  FIELDS 

Palmyra,  Maine 

I  have  been  receiving  Together  for 
over  a  year  and  am  much  pleased  with 
its  content.  There  is  something  for 
everybody.  I  keep  copies  on  my  desk 
in  the  college  dormitory.  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  nonbelievers  all  read 
it.  It's  great  to  have  a  magazine  so  spir- 
itual and  yet  so  informative. 

Dead  Drunks  Don1!-  Talk 

MRS.  JOHN  WERNER 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I  just  read  the  news  item,  Should  Air- 
lines Serve  Drinks?  [April,  page  7].  It 
says  Stanley  Gewirtz,  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation vice-president,  asserted  that 
"not  one  aircraft  accident  in  20  years 
could  be  traced  to  the  serving  of  alco- 
holic beverages." 

No,  of  course  not;  dead  people  cannot 
talk!  Have  they  really  found  out  the 
cause  of  any  accidents  of  airplanes  when 
all  passengers  are  dead?  It  could  have 
been  due  to  some  drunken  person  or 
other  cause.  No  one  living  knows.  And 
even  if  not,  why  subject  the  other  pas- 
sengers who  do  not  drink  to  some  of  the 
obnoxious  and  terrifying  actions  of  a 
drunk  on  an  airplane?  The  fact  that  the 
pilots  and  stewardesses  don't  want  it 
served  should  be  enough  reason.  .  .  . 

A  Catholic  Reader  Comment's 

ELIZABETH  RABIDEAU 

Norwich,  Conn. 

I  am  a  Catholic  and  have  read  each 
issue  of  Together,  and  now  I  have  one 
comment  to  make — it's  wonderful.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  magazine  for  any 
Christian,  regardless  of  religion. 

Questions  Re:  Unwed  Mothers 

MRS.  RAYMOND  W.  JONES 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Haven  jor  Unwed  Mothers  [June, 
page  13]  raises  many  questions:  Has 
Charlotte  truly  "paid  the  price"?  Can 
she  atone  for  her  wrong  by  living  an 
upright  life  henceforth?  Has  she 
learned  how  to  prevent  similar  expe- 
riences by  others  in  her  community? 
If  Charlotte  came  from  a  good  home 
and  church  life,  and  if  many  Together 
readers  need  the  hope  the  article  holds 
out,  then  how  desperately  the  church, 
the  home,  and  Together  must  ask  them- 
selves:   "Where   did  we  fail?   How  can 


we  give  youth  the  power  to  avoid,  not 
the  consequences  of  sin,  but  sin  itself?" 
What  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
help  is  yours,  going  into  so  many  homes, 
and  read  by  old  and  young! 

Bouquet  for  Brother  Barnabas 

MRS.  GRACE  B.  KLUCK 

Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

So  you  would  like  an  expression  from 
your  readers  regarding  the  book-review 
section! 

This  reader  believes  it  is  one  of  the 
best.  The  reviews  are  most  helpful  in 
making  selections  of  books  to  read  and 
give  a  good  all-over  picture  of  books 
available,  even  though  one  cannot  read 
all  of  them. 

'Later':  Sad,  Touching,  Helpful 

VICTORIA  VAN  BOSKIRK,  Age  12 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

My  whole  family  believes  that  Later 
[January,  page  13]  was  touching  and 
sad.  I  am  sure  you  will  receive  no 
criticism. 

I  am  glad  that  you  put  this  story  in 
your  magazine.  It  helped  me  to  realize 
that  the  little  things  now  are  the  im- 
portant things  later. 

Symbolism  From  Sixth  Grader 

LE  ROY  LEWIS 

Rockford,  Mich. 

My  wife  and  I  teach  a  sixth-grade 
Sunday-school  class  in  the  Burton 
Heights  Methodist  Church,  Grand  Rap- 


ids. Recently  we  asked  the  children  to 
draw  a  symbol  for  our  class.  Here  is  one 
result — from  Virginia  Bockman. 

I  decided  to  send  this  to  you  because 
of  the  article  I  February,  page  751  illus- 
trating Christian  symbols. 

Chaplain's  Dilemma  .  .  . 

CARL   KEITH.   JR. 

Evanston.  III. 

This  is  a  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
Chaplain  Paul  McAfee  in  So  Your  Son's 
Been   Called   Up!   IMay,  page   431. 

I  don't  believe  a  chaplain  in  the  armed 
forces  can  do  much  to  alleviate  the  spir- 


t 


: 


itual  suffering  of  a  boy  who  has  be 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  environmei 
The  draftee  has  been  led  to  believe  i. 
army  life  is  pleasant  and  profitable, 
he  is  told  it  is  a  moral  obligation  frc 
which  there  is  no  retreat — as  if  the  sta 
were  God  .  .  . 

The  chaplain  is  faced  with  a  dilemm 
What  am  I  to  tell  this  boy?  If  I  say 
is  right,  that  all  war  is  evil  and  we  ha 
no  business  taking  part  in  it,  then 
ought  to  turn  in  my  uniform.  But  LI 
suggest  he  is  wrong,  that  war  is 
business  of  all  of  us,  then  I  violate  n 
vocation  as  a  representative  of  Chri 

Instead  of  trying  to  get  the  Christi 
"adjusted"    to    becoming    an    actual 
potential  murderer  for  the  state,  I  su 
gest  that  all  of  us  place  greater  empha; 
on  nonviolent  ways  to  prevent  war 

Heroes  Are  Homemade 

LT.  COL.  DAVID  E.  MILOTTA 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

Chaplain  McAfee's  So  Your  Soi 
Been  Called  Up!  [May,  page  43)] 
outstanding.  If  parents  prepare  the 
sons,  their  military  service  can  be  mc 
beneficial.  As  a  battle-group  cor 
mander,  I  can  testify  that  the  men  wl 
waste  their  time  or  get  into  troub 
have  not  had  such  preparation  for  t} 
service. 

Today's  paper  carried  an  account 
university  youths  throwing  rocks  ai 
eggs  at  their  president:  in  the  same  i 
sue,  Roger  W.  Babson  states:  "Dare 
say  that  most  of  our  youth  are  wh 
our  homes  have  made  them?' 

If  the  parent  has  prepared  his  s« 
properly  he  will  benefit  from  the  saci 
fice  he  has  made  and  he  will  retu 
home  more  fully  appreciating  the  sa 
rifices  made  by  those  who  have  go) 
before  us  so  that  we  may  be  free  todal 

Are  Sororities  Undemocratic? 

BARBARA  THORNBURG 

Huntington,  W.Va. 

I  have  enjoyed  Together  but  .  . 
now  have  a  complaint.  In  Teens  T< 
gether  [February,  page  43].  Dr.  Barboi 
answers  a  question  by  M.  R.  on  soror 
ties  by  saying:  "Sororities  are  ur 
democratic,  sometimes  downright  snot 
bish.  and  many  fine  girls  are  rejected 

I  have  been  a  member  of  a  sororil 
four  years,  having  been  president 
my  chapter  one  year.  ...  In  sororititj 
there  are  certain  quotas  set  up  U 
the  colleges  whereby  a  sorority  ca 
only  take  a  certain  number  of  gir. 
each  rush  season.  Often  girls  who 
not  well  known  by  members 
pledged  in  a  subsequent  season.  Soi 
sororities  have  scholarship  qualifica| 
tions.  Surely,  this  is  undemocratic;  bu 
nearly  every  organization  has  qualifies 
tions  for  membership.  It  is  true  tha, 
many  good  girls  are  overlooked  at  firs 
but  many  of  these  are  pledged  later. 
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Ibgcthcr    NEWSLETTER 


:H0DISTS  CALL  OFF  PAROLE  PROBE.  A  special  committee 
>f  the  Philadelphia  Conference  has  decided  to  cancel 
its  investigation  of  Pennsylvania's  parole  system. 
?he  decision  came  with  the  state's  refusal  to  allocate 
'unds  and  grant  subpoena  powers  to  the  committee. 
Without  these  the  probe  would  be  doomed  to  failure 
>efore  it  started,  Bishop  Fred  Corson  wrote  Gov. 
Jeorge  M.  Leader. 

JRCH  SEEKS  TO  OPERATE  AEC  HOSPITAL.  Methodists  in 
.he  Holston  Conference  are  making  a  bid  to  operate  a  $3 
lillion  Atomic  Energy  Commission  hospital  to  be  built 
it  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Other  groups  are  after  the  job, 
.00,  including  Oak  Ridge  City  Council  and  Sisters  of 
rtercy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Voters  will 
lecide  in  a  referendum. 

>OSE  CHURCHES  FOR  SEGREGATED  CLASSES.  Methodist 


:hurches  in  Virginia  are  being  urged  to  resist  the 
ise  of  their  property  for  segregated  school  classes 
.f  the  state  closes  its  public  schools.  The  Virginia 
innual  Conference  overwhelmingly  voiced  its 
ipposition  at  its  recent  annual  session  in  Richmond, 
mother  recommendation  urged  churches  to  set  up 
:ommissions  to  study  race  relations. 

'   SALARIES;  DEBT-RIDDEN  CLERGY.  A  study  of  nine  maj or 
.enominations,  including  Methodists,  by  the  National 
louncil  of  Churches,  paints  a  dismal  picture.  Two 
hirds  of  the  ministers  polled  are  in  debt  ;  for  many, 
ndebtedness  is  increasing.  Average  cash  salary: 
•4,432  a  year  for  a  60-80-hour  week.  Salary  is  higher 
han  five  years  ago,  but  living-cost  hikes  have  cut 
et  gains.  When  retirement  comes,  many  ministers 
.ave  no  home,  no  savings. 

HODISTS  DEBATE  'RIGHT-TO-WORK'  LAWS.  Ohio  and 
alif ornia-Nevada  Annual  Conferences  contend  the 
erm  "right  to  work"  is  incorrect.  And  in  recent 
peeches  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  and  Charles  P.  Taft, 
ational  Council  of  Churches  vice-president,  said 
t  is  misleading.  They  argue  that  such  legislation 
ould  not  guarantee  any  man  the  right  to  work.  The 
roposal  outlaws  the  union  shop.  While  Ohio  scored 
erminology,  the  Conference  voted  not  to  oppose  a 
tate  referendum  on  the  measure.  The  Southern 
alif ornia-Arizona  Conference  instructed  its  Board 
f  Christian  Social  Relations  to  give  information 
n  both  sides  to  local  churches. 

(More  church  news,  page  66) 


INDEPENDENCE 
WHEN  OLD 

"Please  accent  sincere  thanks  and 

appreciation  for  your  prompt  tending 

of  Life  Income  check.  It  l$a  pleasure  to 

feel  thai  this  investment  is 

planned  to  bleu  others 

while  giving  us  indepen 

(fence  as  we  groiv  old."    \  J 


Life  Income  Gift  Certificate 

WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

Let  the  coupon  bring  you  full  particu- 
lars of  how  you  can  enjoy  security 
and  independence  as  the  years  advance 
and  eventually  leave  a  legacy  of  bless- 
ing to  world-wide  Missions.  Find  out 
what  you  will  save  in  expense,  anxiety, 
trouble  and  loss  when  you  put  your 
money  in  these  Annuities.  Buy  them 
annually  (available  in  amounts  of  $100 
and  up)  and  thus  accumulate  an  estate 
that  can  never  be  dissipated  and  that 
always  will  pay  you  a  dependable 
income.  You  get 
income  tax  advan- 
tages and  can  leave 
life-income  legacies 
to  loved  ones  or 
dependents  if  you 
wish. 


American  Indian 


-^W 


*Yjf  jy  A   independence  and  security  are  what  I 
#%&%?'  want  as  the  years  advance.  Please  send 

w  me  full  particulars  of  your  Life  Income 

Contract  guaranteeing  safety  of  principal  and  high 
income  return. 


Name. 


Address. 

City 


_State_ 


Month,  Day  and  Year  of  Birth, 


Fill  in,  Clip  and  Mail  to  Treasurer. 


WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 


OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Dept.  TM78   150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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A  Story  from   Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


METHODISTS    IN 
GREENSBORO    SAID: 


™,»*)HJ;i*^lfl^«3L) 


"When  we  were  deciding  how  to  adjust  our  church  budget,  someone  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  TOGETHER  All  Family  Plan  should  be  eliminated — after  all 
we  had  operated  for  years  without  Together.  We  decided  to  find  out  from 
the  congregation  what  we  should  do.  We  asked!  Then  the  mail  poured  in — 
all  raving  about  TOGETHER  and  how  much  it  means." 

"I  think  our  board  has  learned  a  lesson  that  we  should  have  known  all  the 
time.  Just  because  you  cannot  see  the  results  in  black  and  white  doesn*t  mean 
that  fate  and  faith'  are  not  working  .  .  .  the  previously  unknown  benefits 
were  now  revealed  to  us.  Yes,  we  are  continuing  the  All  Family  Plan." 


THEIR  (and  your) 

ALL  FAMILY  PLAN 

WORKS  THIS  WAY: 


': 


1*«l!! 


"An    excellent    magazine    that    helps    to 
meet    the    modern    inspirational    needs." 
Dr.  Emmett  Luplon 

"I  wish  we  had  such  a  magazine  when 
my    family   was   growing   up." 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Thompson 

"  I  find  this  magazine  of  great  value  in 
teaching    in   public   school." 

Mrs.   Wayne  W.  Miller 

"The  whole  family  enjoys  it  and  thereby 
we    are    benefited    greatly." 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Neese 

"This  is  good  reading  for  all." 

Dr.  R.  B.  Davis,  Sr. 

"To  me,  it  seems  that  every  Methodist 
family  should  read  and  enjoy  this  fine 
magazine." 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Allgood,  Sr. 


Charles  P.  Bowles.  Pastor 

West  Market  St.  Methodist  Church 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


"I  do  enjoy  the  TOGETHER  Magazine 
then  pass  it  out  to  shut-ins  and  sick 
people   who   enjoy    reading    it." 

Elite  Mae  Gloter 
"TOGETHER  is  one  magazine  that  even 
our  ten  year  old  enjoys  as  well  as  the 
adults." 

Airs.  Tom  B.  Sair, 

"I  read  every  word  of  TOGETHER  anc 
then  pass  it  on  to  a  family  with  several 
children.   They   love   the  magazine." 

Mrs.  G.  C.  McQueer. 

"Three  generations  contribute  to  oui 
family — mother,  daughter  and  mother': 
aunt;  we  read  and  enjoy  Togethef 
Magazine." 

(Miss)    Cora  L.   Ear\ 

"Thank  you  for  sending  TOGETHER  t< 
us  for  a  year.  Our  whole  family  loves  it." 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Oierstree\ 


TOGETHER  is  ordered  for  all 
families  of  your  congregation. 
Minimum  requirement:  that 
number  of  families  contributing 
to  annual  budget.  TOGETHER  is 
mailed  direct  to  your  homes 
each  month. 


2.  Your  church  is  billed  four  times 
a  year  at  the  low  All  Family  rate 
of  50(  a  family.  ($2  from  your 
yearly  church  pledge  is  allocated 


... 


for  your  TOGETHER,  saving  you  , 
$1    from   the  regular   $3   rate).! 

Additions    and    corrections    arc 
made  on  your  church's  mailing 
list   monthly    by   your   pastor   a: 
new    families    join    your    church 
and  others  move.  All  Family  or 
ders     continue     automaticall;  i 
through     the     quarterly     billim 
system.  There  is  no  need  for  re ;} 
newals  since   All   Family  order:! 
do   not   have  expiration   dates.  1 


TELL  YOUR  PASTOR 

THAT  YOU  APPRECIATE 

TOGETHER: 


l-*-WII,"*j3ftfl|*.n«*J 


Together 


Tust  as  you  tell  your  pastor  when  you  have  found  one  of  his  sermonj 
especially  meaningful  and  beneficial  —  let  him  know  your  appreciatiol 
of  Together. 

And  if  yours  is  not  yet  a  TOGETHER  church    ( S000  are)    propose  the  A 
Family  Plan  at  your  next  church  meeting.   Do  it  soon  so  that  you  and  other, 
of  your  church  will  receive   the  even   finer   issues   in   the   months   aheat 


and  All  Family  order  forms,  write  today.  The  address  is 
740  North  Rush  Street     •     Chicago  1 1 ,  Illinois 

(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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Personal  [eatlmonj 


A>i   airline  pilot, 
responsible  for  human  lives, 
finds  spiritual  strength 
for  eaeh  flight  in  a 


Prayer 
Before 


Take-off 


By  EMi/U\  I  UOUDNA 


-<ACH  HOUR  of  every  working  day  I,  as  an 
airline  pilot,  am  responsible  for  that  most  pre- 
cious of  all  cargoes — human  life.  My  regular 
working  tools  are  an  airplane,  a  trained  crew, 
airport  facilities  and  personnel,  my  own  abilities 
and  training — and  my  religion. 

I  am  a  captain  pilot  for  United  Airlines, 
regularly  assigned  to  passenger  flights.  It  is  my 
religion  that  gives  me  faith  in  my  God-given 
abilities,  as  trained  and  developed  by  men.  This 
confidence,  in  turn,  helps  me  respect  and  trust 
the  human  beings  with  whom  I  work — and  the 
intricate  machine  I  fly.  As  I  see  it,  this  gigantic 
machine  is  given  temporary  life  and  purpose 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  many  people. 

I  can't  point  to  any  single  incident  and  say, 
"Only  with  God's  helping  hand  did  I  safely 
discharge  my  duties  that  time."  But  I  know 
with  no  uncertainty  that  God  guides  my 
thoughts  and  actions  every  time  I  fly. 


I  am  grateful  for  the  mental  and  physical 
abilities,  gifts  of  God,  with  which  I  am  able  to 
do  my  job. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  to  keep  my  life  as  free 
as  possible  from  spiritual  and  physical  dissipa- 
tion so  as  not  to  deteriorate  that  which  God 
has  freely  given  me. 

The  Ghristian  religion  is  my  guide  for  this 
pattern  of  living. 

Before  each  flight,  I  spend  a  moment  in  medi- 
tation. I  request  God's  help  and  presence  so  that 
1  may  be  vitally  aware  of  my  responsibility  and 
conduct  the  flight  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
him. 

I  feel  God  answers  my  request.  As  I  use  the 
abilities  he  has  given  me  to  manipulate  the  con- 
trols, interpret  the  instruments,  and  evaluate 
the  weather  and  traffic,  I  find  an  added  source 
of  strength  and  help.  I  am  not  alone.  God,  I 
know,  is  flying  with  me. 
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A  woman,  blind  all  her  life, 

tells  what  she'd  do  if  she  had  .  .  . 


~TWe  Daif  s 


to  See! 


^ 


By  HELEN  KELLER 


I 


HAVE  often  thought  it  would  be 
a  blessing  if  each  human  being  were 
stricken  blind  and  deaf  for  a  few 
days  at  some  time  during  his  early 
adult  life.  Darkness  would  make  him 
more  appreciative  of  sight;  silence 
would  teach  him  the  joys  of  sound. 

Now  and  then  I  have  tested  my 
seeing  friends  to  discover  what  they 
see.  Recently  I  asked  a  friend,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  long  walk 
in  the  woods,  what  she  had  observed. 
"Nothing  in  particular,"  she  replied. 
I  was  astonished. 

How  was  it  possible,  I  asked  my- 
self, to  walk  for  an  hour  through  the 
woods  and  see  nothing  worthy  of 
note?  I  who  cannot  see  find  hun- 
dreds of  things  to  interest  me  through 
mere  touch.  I  feel  the  delicate  sym- 
metry of  a  leaf.  I  pass  my  hands  lov- 
ingly about  the  smooth  skin  of  a  sil- 
ver birch,  or  the  rough,  shaggy  bark 
of  a  pine.  In  spring  I  touch  the 
branches  of  trees  hopefully  in  search 
of  a  bud,  the  first  sign  of  awakening 


nature  after  her  winter's  sleep.  Occa- 
sionally, if  I  am  very  fortunate,  I 
place  my  hand  gently  on  a  small  tree 
and  feel  the  happy  quiver  of  a  bird 
in  full  song. 

At  times  my  heart  cries  out  with 
longing  to  see  all  these  things.  It  I 
can  get  so  much  pleasure  from  mere 
touch,  how  much  more  beauty  must 
be  revealed  by  sight.  And  I  have 
imagined,  selecting  carefully,  what  I 
should  most  like  to  see  if  I  were 
given  the  use  of  my  eyes,  say,  for 
just  a  three-day  period. 

I  should  divide  the  period  into 
three  parts.  On  the  first  day,  I  should 
want  to  see  the  people  whose  kind- 
ness and  companionship  have  made 
my  life  worth  living.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  see  into  the  heart  of  a 
friend  through  that  "window  of  the 
soul,"  the  eye.  I  can  only  "see" 
through  my  finger  tips  the  outline  of 
a  face.  I  can  detect  laughter,  sorrow. 
and  many  other  obvious  emotions.  I 
know  my  many  friends,  not  by  sight, 


but  only  from  the  feel  of  their  fac 

How  much  easier,  how  much  mcj 
satisfying  it  is  for  you  who  can  s 
to  grasp  quickly  the  essential  qualit  l 
of  another  person  by  watching  t 
subtleties  of  expression,  the  quiver 
a  muscle,  the  flutter  of  a  hand.  E 
does  it  ever  occur  to  vou  to  use  vo 
sight  to  see  into  the  inner  nature  o 
friend?  Do  not  most  of  vou  seei 
people  grasp  only  casually  the  o 
ward  features  of  a  familiar  face  a 
let  it  go  at  that? 

For  instance,  can  you  describe 
curatelv  the  faces  of  five  go 
friends?  As  an  experiment.  I  ha 
questioned  husbands  about  the  co 
of  their  wives'  eyes,  and  often  th 
express  embarrassed  confusion  a 
admit  that  they  do  not  know. 

Oh.  the  things  that  I  should 
if  I  had  the  power  of  sight  for  ji 
three  days! 

The    first    day   would   be   a   b 
one.  I  should  call  to  me  all  my  d' 


friends  and  look  long  into  their  fa 
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READER'S 
CHOICE 

As  a  little  girl  sit- 
ting on  the  knee  of 
Episcopal  bishop 
Phillips  Brooks, 
Helen  Keller 
learned  early  that 
God  is  love.  Blind 
and  deaf  from  infancy,  Miss  Keller  has 
found  an  infinite  joy  in  life  by  translating 
this  truth  into  action  and,  in  scores  of  ways, 
helping  her  fellow  man.  She  has  lectured 
to — and  inspired — the  blind  and  the  seeing 
across  the  world.  At  75 — three  years  ago 
— she  made  a  strenuous  tour  through  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Japan.  A  student  of  the 
Bible,  to  her  darkness  and  silence  are  not 
without  light;  her  life  is  rooted  in  the  con- 
viction that  "where  there  is  love  there  is 
God,  and  where  there  is  God  there  is 
peace."  Three  Days  to  See  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  in  January,  1933,  and  later  in  The 
Reader's  Digest.  Reprinted  here  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Atlantic,  it  was  first  suggested 
for  use  in  Reader's  Choice  by  Edna  Haman 
of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — Your  Eds. 


he  illustrious  and  unknown  ali\e  are  her  friends.  In  President 
senlwutr's  face  Miss  Keller  felt  "courage  and  a  gentle  smile." 


iprinting  upon  my  mind  the  out- 
ard  evidences  of  the  beauty  that  is 
ithin  them.  I  should  let  my  eyes 
st,  too,  on  the  face  of  a  baby,  so  that 
could  catch  a  vision  of  the  eager, 
uocent  beauty  which  precedes  the 
dividual's  consciousness  of  the  con- 
:ts  which  life  develops.  I  should 
je  to  see  the  books  which  have  been 
id  to  me,  and  which  have  revealed 
me  the  deepest  channels  of  human 
c.  And  I  should  like  to  look  into 
e  loyal,  trusting  eyes  of  my  dogs, 
s  little  Scottie  and  the  stalwart 
I  eat  Dane. 

dn  the  afternoon  I  should  take  a 
jig  walk  in  the  woods  and  intoxi- 
te  my  eyes  on  the  beauties  of  the 
<>rld  of  nature.  And  I  should  pray 

i"  the  glory  of  a  colorful  sunset. 
tat  night,  I  think,  I  should  not  be 
le  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  I  should  arise  with 

•j'  dawn  and  see  the  thrilling  miracle 

\  which  night  is  transformed  into 

y.  I  should  behold  with  awe  the 
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magnificent  panorama  of  light  with 
which  the  sun  awakens  the  sleeping 
earth. 

This  day  I  should  devote  to  a 
hasty  glimpse  of  the  world,  past  and 
present.  I  should  want  to  see  the 
pageant  of  man's  progress  and  so  I 
should  go  to  the  museums.  There  my 
eyes  would  see  the  condensed  history 
of  the  earth — animals  and  the  races 
of  men  pictured  in  their  native  en- 
vironment; gigantic  carcasses  of  dino- 
saurs and  mastodons  which  roamed 
the  earth  before  man  appeared,  with 
his  tiny  stature  and  powerful  brain, 
to  conquer  the  animal  kingdom. 

My  next  stop  would  be  the 
museum  of  art.  I  know  well  through 
my  hands  the  sculptured  gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  ancient  Nile  land. 
I  have  felt  copies  of  Parthenon  friezes 
and  I  have  sensed  the  rhythmic 
beauty  of  charging  Athenian  war- 
riors. The  gnarled,  bearded  features 
of  Homer  are  dear  to  me,  for  he,  too, 
knew  blindness. 


So  on  this,  my  second  day,  I  should 
try  to  probe  into  the  soul  of  man 
through  his  art.  The  things  I  knew 
through  touch  I  should  now  see. 
More  splendid  still,  the  whole  mag- 
nificent world  of  painting  would  be 
opened  to  me.  I  should  be  able  to  get 
only  a  superficial  impression.  Artists 
tell  me  that  for  a  deep  and  true  ap- 
preciation of  art  one  must  educate  the 
eye.  One  must  learn  through  experi- 
ence to  weigh  the  merits  of  line,  of 
composition,  of  form,  and  color.  If 
I  had  eyes,  how  happily  would  I  em- 
bark on  so  fascinating  a  studv! 

The  evening  of  my  second  day  I 
should  spend  at  a  theater  or  at  the 
movies.  How  I  should  like  to  see  the 
fascinating  figure  of  Hamlet,  or  the 
gusty  Falstaff  amid  colorful  Eliza- 
bethan trappings! 

I  cannot  enjoy  the  beauty  of  rhyth- 
mic movement  except  in  a  sphere 
restricted  to  the  touch  of  my  hands. 
I  can  vision  only  dimly  the  grace  of  a 
Pavlova,  although  I  know  something 
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of  the  delight  of  rhythm  for  often  I 
can  sense  the  beat  of  music  as  it 
vibrates  through  the  floor.  I  can  well 
imagine  that  cadenced  motion  must 
be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  in 
the  world.  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
something  of  this  by  tracing  with  my 
fingers  the  lines  in  sculptured  marble; 
if  this  static  grace  can  be  so  lovely; 
how  much  more  acute  must  be  the 
thrill  of  seeing  grace  in  motion. 

The  following  morning  I  should 
again  greet  the  dawn,  anxious  to  dis- 
cover new  delights,  new  revelations  of 
beauty.  Today,  this  third  day,  I  shall 
spend  in  the  workaday  world,  amid 
the  haunts  of  men  going  about  the 
business  of  life.  The  city  becomes  my 


destination.  There  I  must  go  at  once! 

First,  I  stand  at  a  busy  corner  mere- 
ly looking  at  people,  trying  by  sight 
of  them  to  understand  something  of 
their  daily  lives.  I  see  smiles  and  I 
am  happy.  I  see  serious  determina- 
tion and  I  am  proud.  I  see  suffering 
and  I  am  compassionate. 

I  stroll  down  Fifth  Avenue.  I  throw 
my  eyes  out  of  focus,  so  that  I  see  no 
particular  object  but  only  a  seething 
kaleidoscope  of  color.  I  am  certain 
that  the  colors  of  women's  dresses 
moving  in  a  throng  must  be  a  gor- 
geous spectacle  of  which  I  should 
never  tire.  But  perhaps  if  I  had  sight 
I  should  be  like  most  other  women — 
too  interested  in  styles  to  give  much 
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In  Paris  with  my  student  husband, 
I  often  admired  the  lovely  Cristal  de 
St.  Louis  found  in  the  stores.  Our 
budget,  however,  would  not  include 
such  luxuries. 

One  day  our  landlady  stopped  me. 
"Here,  this  is  for  you,"  she  said.  "I 
want  you  to  have  a  souvenir  of  your 
time  in  France.  This  is  all  I  have  left 
of  this  set  since  the  bombardments  of 
the  war."  And  she  handed  me  a 
beautiful  hand-cut  glass  carafe  of 
Cristal  de  St.  Louis. 

— Mns.  Robert  W.  Lyon,  Aanicrcs,  France 


Customers  in  a  small  shop  were 
jolted  by  the  crash  of  falling  mer- 
chandise. The  embarrassed  woman 
who  had  upset  the  display  of  plastic 
tumblers  apologized  profusely. 

But  the  saleslady  was  calm.  "We 
placed  the  display  in  the  aisle,"  she 
said,  "to  show  the  durability  of  the 
glasses.  We  expect  customers  to  up- 
set them."  Relieved,  the  woman  left. 


"Is  that  the  real  reason?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  admitted  the  saleslady,  "but 
I  know  how  she  felt.  I  broke  an  ex- 
pensive glass  item  in  a  store  once. 
The  manager  refused  payment — and 
I   promised    myself   to   pass   on   his 

kindness." 

— Stanley  Vandenbark,  Twin  Falls,  lrla. 


As  I  entered  the  officer's  mess  on 
the  U.S.  Naval  base  at  Milford 
Haven,  Wales,  July  4,  1944,  our 
commanding  officer  told  me  that  he 
had  received  a  phone  call  from  the 
commandant  of  a  nearby  British 
naval  force.  The  commandant  had 
said,  "Today  is  your  Independence 
Day.  I  couldn't  fly  your  colors,  since 
it  was  from  us  you  chaps  won  your 
independence.  So  I've  suggested  to 
the  captain  of  a  French  cruiser  that 
he  fly  your  flag  and  get  up  a  celebra- 
tion. If  you'd  like  to  pay  him  a  call 
with  some  of  your  officers  my  launch 
will  be  at  your  disposal." 

After  breakfast,  we  went  out  to 
look  at  the  French  cruiser — and  Old 
Glory  was  flying  from  her  rigging. 

So  we  arrived  in  a  British  launch. 
and  were  entertained  aboard  a 
French  cruiser — for  an  American 
holiday. 

— Chaplain   II.   Ix.   Cdnningham, 
Indianapolis,   Imi. 


Little  talcs  for  this  column  must 
be  true — stories  which  brightened  a 
day  or  lightened  a  heart.  If  used, 
you  tt'ill  receive  $5.  Contributions 
cannot  be  returned. — Eds. 
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attention  to  the  splendor  of  color 
the  mass. 

From  Fifth  Avenue  I  make  a  to 
of  the  city — to  the  slums,  to  factorii  I 
to  parks  where  children  play.  I  ta  : 
a  stay-at-home  trip  abroad  by  visitii  r 
the  foreign  quarters.  Always  my  e\ 
are  open  wide  to  all  the  sights  of  boi 
happiness  and  misery  so  that  I  ml 
probe  deep  and  add  to  my   undi 
standing  of  how   people  work  aj 
live. 

My  third  day  of  sight  is  drawi 
to  an  end.  Perhaps  there  are  ma 
serious   pursuits  to  which   I   shoe 
devote  the  few  remaining  hours.  h| 
I  am  afraid  that  on  the  evening  t 
that  last  day  I  should  again  run  aw* 
to  the  theater,  to  a  hilariously  funl 
play,  so  that  I  might  appreciate  te 
overtones  of  comedy  in  the  huma 
spirit. 

At     midnight     permanent     nii 
would  close  in  on  me  again.  Nature 
ly  in  those  three  short  days  I  shot 
not  have  seen  all  I  wanted  to 
Only     when     darkness     had     a 
descended  upon  me  should  I  real 
how  much  I  had  left  unseen. 

Perhaps  this  short  outline  does  :t 
agree  with  the  program  you  mi; a 
set  for  yourself  if  you  knew  that  \u 
were  about  to  be  stricken  blind.  I  z 
however,  sure  that  if  you  faced  t 
fate  you  would  use  vour  eves  as  ne  n- 
before.  Everything  vou  saw  would  fr- 
come  dear  to  you.  Your  eves  wo  d 
touch  and  embrace  every  object  tit 
came  within   your   range  of  visii. 
Then,  at  last,  vou  would  really    l 
and  a  new  world  of  beautv  wo  d 
open  itself  before  you. 

I  who  am  blind  can  give  one  Ym 
to  those  who  see:  Use  your  eves 
if  tomorrow  you  would  be  stricl 
blind.    And    the    same    method    i 
be  applied  to  the  other  senses. 

Hear  the  music  of  voices,  the  sc 
of  a  bird,  the  mighty  strains  of 
orchestra,  as  if  you  would  be  stricl 
deaf  tomorrow.  Touch  each  ob 
as  if  tomorrow  your  tactile  se 
would  fail.  Smell  the  perfume  j 
flowers,  taste  with  relish  each  mor 
as  if  tomorrow  you  could  never  sn 
and  taste  again.  Make  the  most 
every  sense;  glory  in  all  the  facet: 
pleasure  and  beautv  which  the  wi 
reveals  to  vou  through  the  sev< 
means  of"  contact  which  nature 
vides.  But  of  all  the  senses,  I  am  s 
that  sight  must  be  far  and  away 
most   delightful. 
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picks  the 


Parents  can't 
choose  a  teen-ager's 
friends,  but  they  can 
he\p  to  guide  him 
in  his  choice. 


WRONG  FRIENDS 


By  L.  EDMOND  LE/POLD 

Principal,  Nozomis  Junior  High  School 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


^/NE  NIGHT  last  spring,  a  phone 
.ill  from  the  police  informed  the 
arents  of  one  of  our  school's  teen- 
gcrs  that  their  boy  had  been  picked 
ip,  charged  with  car  theft.  Next 
tiorning,  the  heartbroken  mother  sat 
n  my  office  and  asked  through  her 
ears,  "Why  did  he  do  it?" 
She  knew  the  answer  without  my 
lying.  "Bad  companions."  I  had 
Down  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
efore  something  like  this  would 
appen.  I  had  seen  it  coming  for  sev- 
ral  months,  had  even  warned  the 
lothcr.  But  she  insisted  that  she 
could  not  choose  her  children's 
'iends." 

When  I  read  in  my  paper  of  the 
jrge  in  juvenile  crimes,  with  more 
^-year-olds  being  arrested  than 
dults  in  any  age  group,  I  can't  but 
onder,  "How  much  of  this  could 
e  avoid  if  parents  exercised  more 
introl  over  their  children's  choice 
f  friends3"  Certainly  my  experience 
ith  thousands  of  students  indicates 
ad  company  to  be  a  major  factor  in 
ivenile  delinquency — the  principal 
eason  why  teen-agers  reared  in  re- 
sectable middle-class  families  go 
ad. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Well, 
rst  we  need  to  investigate. 
"How  do  you  know  they  are  the 
j'rong  friends?"  I  often  ask  parents 
i')ming  to  me  for  help.  "Are  vou  sure 
^u're  not  unconsciously  judging 
lem  by  their  economic  status?  Or  is 
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One  woman,  on  my 

advice,  deliberately 

set  up  an  evening  party  to 

which  she  invited  the 

"bad  companion." 
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it  their  lack  of  social  position — or 
perhaps  their  religion — that  you  ob- 
ject to?" 

We  must  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
We  can't  know  everything  about  our 
youngsters'  friends.  But  we  can  at 
least  learn  whether  they  use  foul  lan- 
guage, where  they  go  for  their  recre- 
ation, and  what  sort  of  friends  they 
have.  School  principals,  local  police 
officers,  and  ministers  can  give  good 
advice. 


o. 


'NCE  we  are  really  convinced 
that  the  influence  is  bad,  it's  time  for 
tactful,  twofold  action.  Turning  to 
our  own  homes,  we  can  ask,  "What  is 
my  youngster  looking  for  in  this 
association?  Attention?  Recognition? 
Companionship?  Or  is  it  freedom 
from  parental  restriction?"  Once  we 
have  figured  out  the  reason  (and  it 
doesn't  take  a  psychologist),  we  then 
ask  ourselves  a  second  question: 
"What  steps  can  we  take  to  provide 
acceptable  alternatives  for  the  friend- 
ships that  have  been  formed?" 

This  may  sound  vague  and  "text- 
bookish,"  but  it  can  work. 

Take  the  case  of  16-year-old  Jim, 
who  had  begun  to  hang  out  with  an 
undesirable  gang.  "Why  has  he 
picked  such  friends?"  his  worried 
father  wondered.  Then  he  began  to 
think  back.  For  some  time  the  boy 
had  seemed  resentful  toward  the 
world  in  general  and  toward  him  in 
particular.  Why?  The  father  thought 
about  it  further  and  talked  to  his  son. 

It  came  out  that  the  resentment 
stemmed  from  the  father's  refusal  to 
let  him  have  a  car.  The  boy  had 
thereupon  sought  out  the  undesirable 
gang  because  one  member  had  a 
"souped-up  jalopy,"  which  naturally 
became  the  pride  of  the  neighborhood 
teen-agers. 

"At  this  point,  I  knew  I  had  a  diffi- 
cult decision  to  make,"  the  father 
told  me.  "I  had  not  wanted  to  buy 
the  boy  a  car  because  of  the  danger- 
ous way  teen-agers  drive.  Yet  I  knew 
that  if  I  didn't,  he  would  risk  his  life 
anyway  by  riding  in  his  friend's  ja- 
lopy— and,  also,  there  would  contin- 
ue to  be  reason  for  him  to  hang  out 
with  that  gang. 

"In  the  end,  we  compromised.  To- 
gether we  spent  several  days  looking 
over  cars  in  secondhand  lots.  We 
eventually  found  one  in  sale  condi- 
tion    that     was     exactly     what     he 
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wanted.  As  a  condition  to  getting  the 
car,  the  boy  agreed  to  drive  safely. 
If  he  didn't,  he  understood  it  would 
be  sold  immediately." 

Next  Sunday  evening,  the  father 
was  pleased  to  see  the  car  parked  in 
front  of  a  church;  the  boy,  for  the 
first  time  in  months,  was  inside  at- 
tending a  young  peoples'  meeting. 
Gradually,  he  has  drifted  away  from 
the  bad  gang. 

You  may  agree  with  the  father's 
actions.  You  may  not.  But  you  can, 
with  a  little  thought,  invent  alterna- 
tives and  devices  which  are  satisfac- 
tory to  you  and  at  the  same  time 
freeze  out  bad  influences.  Here  are 
some  that  I've  seen  work: 

Added  home  duties.  You  can  pick 
a  time  for  them  that  will  preclude 
presence  on  street  corners  during  the 
hour  or  two  when  the  gang  usually 
hangs  out  there. 

A  part-time  job.  When  there's  too 
much  leisure,  you  might  approach 
your  teen-ager  along  these  lines: 
"Mary,  I  know  you  want  that  new 
coat  very  badly.  I  can't  afford  that 
much  money.  But  if  you'll  take  a 
part-time  job,  I'll  match  anything 
you    earn    toward    it." 

Hobbies.  You  and  your  teen-ager's 
teachers  can  help  by  introducing  new 
hobbies.  The  people  with  whom  he 
will  come  in  contact  while  "riding  a 
hobby"  will  generally  be  more  chal- 
lenging than  those  who  do  not  have 
such  interests.  Before  you  know  it, 
new  friends  will  replace  those  less 
desirable. 

School  activities.  Do  anything  you 
can  to  encourage,  and  make  time 
available  for,  athletics,  the  Y,  Scout 
work,  and  similar  activities.  Surpris- 
ingly few  boys  and  girls  get  into 
trouble  when  they're  busy  with 
groups  such  as  these. 

More  family  life.  Are  you  with 
your  children  enough.-  Perhaps  not, 
if  you're  honest  about  it.  I've  seen 
boys  weaned  away  from  bad  com- 
pany after  their  fathers  took  more  in- 
terest in  them.  One  lather  and  son 
built  a  barbecue  pit  together  in  their 
back  yard.  Now  the  pit  is  the  center 
of  teen-age  parties,  and  the  parents 
know  where  and  with  whom  their 
boy  is.  Same  thing  happened  with  a 
recreation  room  that  a  father  and  son 
built  together. 

Revise  your  own  entertaining.  Per- 
haps you  invite  only  adults  to  the 
house.  Your  teen-ager  may  not  find 


them,  or  your  bridge,  stimulatir 
Why  not  extend  dinner  invitatio 
to  couples  with  youngsters  his  ag 
Tell  them  to  bring  their  youngstt 
along.  Firm  new  friendships  can 
established  that  way. 

You'll  note  that  many  of  the  thin 
I've  recommended  tend  to  make  t 
home  more  of  a  center  of  teen-a 
activity.  It  should  be — despite  the  < 
casional  noise.  I've  found  youngst 
who  seemed  blind  to  their  frien 
bad  traits  suddenly  discover  th< 
when  the  friend  visits  the  house. 

One  woman,  on  my  advice,  del 
erately  set  up  an  evening  party 
which  she  invited  the  "bad  comp 
ion"  and  a  half  dozen  other  gi: 
The  girl  in  question  arrived  in  1 
usual  "sloppy  Joe"  sweater  and  tic 
jeans.  The  contrast  with  the  oth 
tastefully  dressed  girls  was  obvk 
to  everyone.  A  "beautiful  friendsh 
soon  ended. 
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T'S    CRITICAL   that  your   te 
ager  not  know  that  you're  trying o 
break  up  a  friendship.  "A  fence 
tween  makes  love  more  keen."  Un! 
you're    subtle,    your    youngster    v 
stubbornly    insist    on    retaining 
friend. 

Not  long  ago,  a  girl  complaii 
to  me  that  her  parents  were  "try 
to  select  friends"  for  her.  I  recc 
mended  a  family  conference.  T 
worked  out  so  well,  incidentally,  t 
it  soon  became  the  accepted  metl 
of  settling  their  family  differem 
Now,  when  a  problem  arises,  fat! 
mother,  and  daughter  sit  down 
gether  to  work  out  a  settlement  to 
satisfaction  of  all. 

All  of  which  leads  back  to  t 
word  of  caution:  Be  sure  that 
"bad  companions"  are  actually  b 
The  lace  of  one  mother  still  gets 
when  I  meet  her  on  the  street.  T 
tressed  about  one  of  her  daughti 
friends,  she  came  to  me  for  he 
With  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
straight  face,  I  reported  to  her  t 
the  other  girl's  mother  had  b< 
worrying  about  the  same  thing! 

Embarrassing  as  it  was,  that  moj 
cr's  tactful   inquiry  spared  a  wo 
mistake.  And  tact  is  important 
tuallv.   if   you    follow  these   sugj 
tions.  you  won't  go  far  wrong.  Ap 
the  chances  will  be  mighty  slim  tfl 
you'll  ever  have  occasion  to  be  a| 
inir,  "\\ 'hv  did  he  do  it?" 
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The  Question 


By  ZANA  MARTIN 


\\ 


, 


HEN  WE  WERE  seniors  in 
high  school,  our  parents  called  us 
"The  Three  Musketeers,"  but  our 
brothers — mine,  anyhow — had  a 
more  colorful,  if  infuriating,  name. 
They  called  us  "The  Hairy-headed 
Idiots."  All  complained  that  we  could 
never  be  separated,  but  1  think  they 
knew  it  was  a  pretty  good  relation- 
ship. We  did  learn  from  each  other 
and  were  really  devoted.  We  "tol- 
erated" many  things  which  we 
secretly  enjoyed  and  would  have 
been  perfectly  lost  without,  including 
weekly  trips  to  church. 

Thinking  back,  I  feel  that  Mar- 
garet and  I  could  have  been  any 
two  17-year-olds.  We  were  irrespon- 
sible, impulsive,  more  than  a  little 
selfish,  but  happy.  But  Lynn;  well, 
her  lightheadedness  must  have  been 
ichieved  by  a  strong  will.  I  didn't 
jive  it  much  thought  in  those  days, 
out  her  background  had  a  melodra- 
natic  air. 

I  remember  hearing  snatches  of 
:onversation  when  I  was  child  about 
how  Lynn's  mother  had  become  ad- 
dicted to  narcotics  when  Lynn  was 
>till  a  baby.  Eventually  Lynn's 
mother  just  disappeared  without 
even  leaving  a  note.  Later,  there  was 
x  divorce,  and  Lynn  became  the 
responsibility  of  her  maternal  grand- 
mother. Her  father  decided  to  put 
he  whole  messy  business  behind 
him,  baby  and  all.  Lynn  seldom 
heard  from  him. 

Margaret  and  I  knew  all  this,  but 
it  was  much  too  unpleasant  to  dis- 
cuss. Lynn  was  happy,  we  told  our- 
selves. She  had  her  dear  old  peppery 
grandmother,  whom  she  called 
'Mama."  Her  grandmother  scolded 
|us  a  lot,  but  it  was  always  filled  with 
love. 

|  A  few  months  before  we  grad- 
uated from  high  school,  Lynn's 
igrandmother  bought  an  old  car  for 
Lynn  so  that  she  could  become  more 
[independent,  "Mama"  said,  and  so 
she  could  be  family   chauffeur  and 


errand  boy.  What  an  old  wreck  it 
was!  But  Lynn  was  the  envy  of 
every  kid  in  the  graduating  class.  She 
became  a  skillful  driver,  too,  and 
her  grandmother  came  to  have  ut- 
most confidence  in  her.  That's  why 
she  agreed  without  much  argument 
when  Lynn  began  to  beg  one  day 
to  be  allowed  to  drive  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  only  90  miles  away,  and 
of  course  "Mama"  would  go,  too. 

On  the  way  home  it  happened! 
How  gay  we  were  that  day — singing, 
chattering  and  laughing — w  i  t  h 
Lynn's  grandmother  acting  almost 
as  silly  as  we  were.  And  then 

Suddenly,  tires  screamed.  I  felt  a 
terrible,  wrenching  jolt  as  two  cars 
met.  No  time  to  review  my  life; 
no  time  at  all,  until  I  knew  that  I 
was  bruised,  cut  up  but  alive,  as 
were  Lynn  and  Margaret. 

Almost  simultaneously,  I  realized 
that  "Mama"  lay  twisted  out  on  the 
highway.  No  gay  grandmother,  this 
defenseless  huddle  of  humanity. 
"Dear  God,"  I  prayed,  but  I  knew 
the  truth  even  before  I  began. 

We  were  out  of  the  car  then, 
and  Lynn,  sort  of  moaning,  stumbled 
across  to  where  her  grandmother  lay. 
She  just  stood  there  and  held  out 
groping  hands,  and  searched  and 
searched,  while  quickly  a  crowd 
gathered. 

Later  that  night  we  sat  on  Lynn's 
back  porch.  Margaret  and  I  had  long 
since  cried  ourselves  into  exhaustion, 


bill    I  .vim   didn't    (  i  v    .Mid    slic   didii'i 

i. ilk.  She  |usi   sat   there   with  such 
a  still  look  on  In  i   i.u e.  Ai  i.ni'  in- 
tervals she   would   stretch   oui    her 
hand  and   say  "God?"  in  a  hearl 
tearing  question. 

I  .\  nn,  ii  was  not  your  I. mil :  you 
know  it  was  not  your  fault,"  W( 
would  say,  but  she  couldn't  seem  to 
bear  us.  She  was  listening  intently 
for  some  kind  ol  answer    an  answer 

thai  couldn't  come  from   us. 

We  sat  there  on  the  porch  all  that 
night.  People  came  and  went  in  a 
dim  parade  through  the  house,  Some 
ol  them  tried  to  talk  to  Lynn.  Our 
English  teacher,  a  neighbor,  just 
stood  looking  at  us.  Finally,  about 
to  leave,  she  placed  a  hand  on  Lynn's 
shoulder.  "Ah,  Lynn,  dear,"  she 
began.  Lynn  answered  without  look- 
ing, "God?" 

The  gentle  warmth  of  an  early  sun 
awakened  me  the  next  morning.  A 
bird  was  singing  in  an  elm  tree 
just  outside  the  porch  and  as  my 
anguish  returned,  I  thought,  "For 
this  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  has 
made;  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.  But 
how,  Lord?"  Margaret  was  opening 
sleepy,  red-streaked  eyes.  We  looked 
at  each  other  to  ask  silently,  "What 
can  we  do  to  help  Lynn?" 

Lynn  was  still  wide-eyed,  tor- 
mentedly  clenching  and  unclench- 
ing her  hands.  Despair  mounted  and 
almost  engulfed  me.  In  quiet  panic 
I  prayed,  "Oh,  God,  if  you  are  real, 
be  real  to  Lynn  now.  Help  her,  for 
we  can't,  and  she  can't  help  herself." 

I  ERHAPS  it  was  not  my  prayer, 
uttered  in  weak  faith.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  sum  total  of  the  prayers  of  many, 
offered  up  for  Lynn  that  night.  At 
that  moment,  though,  wondrously, 
suddenly,  Lynn's  face  crumpled,  and 
she  said  with  a  soft  sigh,  "God."  No 
question  this  time.  She  really  looked 
at  us  for  the  first  time,  and  then 
scalding  tears  came  in  great  rivers, 
pushed  forth  from  her  soul  by  great, 
tearing  sobs. 

Lynn's  great  security,  her  dear 
grandmother,  was  gone.  But  she  had 
found  Someone  who  would  never 
leave  her.  And  I  think  I  grew  up 
that  morning — that  bright,  sunny 
morning  when  I  discovered  that  God 
is  real,  something  more  than  an 
Accepted  Idea. 
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QUEEN'S  ADVISER.  Selwyn  Lloyd  has  a  query  for  church. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  SERVANT.  Britain's  foreign  so 
rectary,  Selwyn  Lloyd,  is  the  grandson  and  great-grand 
son  of  Methodist  ministers,  both  named  John  Weskj 
Lloyd,  and  a  spirited  Methodist  in  his  own  right.  Oj 
ficially  he  is  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Councilors,  | 
commander    of    the    Order    of    the    British    Empire, 
Queen's    Counsel,    a    member    of    Parliament.    To    h 
friends  he  is  known  as  a  man  who  always  rises  to  the  to; 
In  college  he  went  out  for  rugby  football    (we  call  | 
soccer)   and  became  team  captain;  in  law  practice,  1: 
became  judge;   in  the   army,   he  emerged   a  brigade 
Soon  after  his  election  to  Parliament  following  Wor 
War  II  he  was  elevated  to  minister  of  state  in  the  forei 
office.  In  the  cabinet,  which  he  entered  as  defense  mi 
ister,  it  was  the  same  story;  in  eight  months  he  movi 
into  the  vital  spot  of  foreign  secretary.  He  served  thr 
years  as  head  of  the   British  UN   delegation,  once 
into  Russia's  Andrei  Vishinsky  so  hard  that  the  rugg 
old  Red  was  heard  to  mutter,  "He's  tough."  An  acti 
layman  and  trustee  of  the  West  Kirby  Methodist  Chun 
in  Cheshire,  Lloyd  believes  Communism  can  be  succe; 
fully    opposed   only   by   dynamic,    revitalized    Christi; 
churches.  For  world-wide  Methodism  he  has  one  b 
question:  "Are  we  doing  our  best?" 


Unusual  Methodist; 


STAR  ON  SET.  Dean  Jones  finds  his  film  roles,  church  activity  go  hand  in  hat 


MYF  TO  MOVIES.  In  the  life  of 
movie-TV  leading  man  Dean  Jones, 
religion  and  career  play  starring  roles. 
His  MYF  work  led  him  to  lay  preach- 
ing; a  high-school  radio  show 
launched  him  on  the  road  to  Holly- 
wood. When  he  was  an  Alabama 
high-school  freshman,  a  local  radio 
station  built  that  first,  fateful  pro- 
gram around  him;  in  his  senior  year 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  North 
Alabama  MYF.  By  the  time  he  left 
lor  Asbury  College,  Wilmorc,  Ky., 
he  had  begun  lay  preaching.  Later 
he  started  a  TV  show,  began  singing 
near  Los  Angeles.  There  he  was 
signed  by  MGM  to  make  films.  The 
Joneses  (Mrs.  Jones  was  Miss  San 
Diego),  now  live  in  Sherman  Oaks, 
Calif.,  with  their  two  daughters. 
Jones  now  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Sherman  Oaks  Methodist  Church. 
And  when  the  congregation  needs 
special  talent  ior  a  pageant  or  enter- 
tainment— well,  Jones  has  never  been 
known  to  say,  "No." 
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I.DI  ST  METHODIST?  Many  of 
:r  friends  feel  Mrs.  Nettie  Minnick 
ly  be  the  oldest  active  Methodist. 
tiw  ld7,  she  is  two  years  older  than 
c  town  ol  Harlan,  liul.,  where  she 
I  s  and  to  whic  h  she  was  cai  i  ied 
.1  girl  in  a  covered  wagon  from 
:r  New  York  home.  Two  years  ,il;i> 
c  was  elected  Easter  Queen  at  Har- 
i  Methodist  Church;  to  this  day, 
c  still  recites  poetry,  enjoys  a  hearty 
j(gh.  Active  all  her  life  in  Method- 
n.  she  delights  in  recalling  the 
rl\  tins  around  Harlan:  the  min- 
er was  a  circuit  rider;  15  to  20 
inday  schools  commonly  joined  to- 
ther  for  picnics;  "the  streets  were 
>thing  but  mud.  We  went  to  church 
high-topped  rubber  boots  because 
all  the  mud.  But  we  never  missed 
Sunday  unless  we  were  sick."  Her 
ecial  favorite — "those  wonderful  re- 
vals,  when  people  really  found  the 
ird.  1  can  still  hear  them  shout." 


LADY  OF  MEMORIES.  Nettie  Minnicff,  at  107,  recalls  circuit  ru/as  and  revivals. 


,'MPKIN  TESTER.  Rodney  McComb  has  one  big  weakness.  Can  you  guess  it? 


PIE-EYED.  A  normal-size  boy  with 
a  king-size  yen  for  pumpkin  pie — 
that's  Rodney  McComb  of  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.  This  taste-tempting  photo 
of  Rodney  anticipating  his  first  lus- 
cious bite  was  awarded  first  prize  in 
the  feature  class  of  this  year's  White 
House  News  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation contest  against  some  mighty 
tough  competition.  Photographer 
Wally  McNamee  captured  this  bit  of 
small-boy  paradise  at  a  supper  at  Cal- 
vary Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.  Rodney  later  admitted  that  he 
wasn't  able  to  sink  every  piece  of  pie 
in  the  picture — but  some  onlookers 
insisted  he  put  away  enough  to  make 
more  than  one  cook  feel  the  day 
wasn't  wasted.  Rodney  is  seven  and  a 
member  of  the  primary  class  at  Cal- 
vary. He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  McComb,  members  of  Cal- 
vary, where  Mrs.  McComb  teaches 
in  the  Vacation  Bible  School  and  as- 
sists in  the  church-school  nursery. 
Rodney  owns  up  to  another  hobby. 
It's  duckpin  bowling.  But  it  rates  a 
long  way  behind  his  favorite  pastime 
— eating  homemade  pumpkin  pie. 
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By  PAUL  FRIGGEHS 
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F  YOU  WILL  TURN  to  this 
month's  color  pictorial,  you'll  find 
an  unbelievable  picture — a  Methodist 
minister  in  a  "Prince  Albert"  coat 
and  plug  hat  shooting  buffaloes  in 
Montana. 

It  happened, too! 

As  a  daring  young  missionary  to 
the  Blackfeet  Indians,  William  Wes- 
ley Van  Orsdel  once  was  called  upon 
to  demonstrate  the  courage  of  the 
white  man's  religion  by  mounting 
a  wiry  Indian  pony  and  shooting 
the  lead  bull  in  a  stampeding  herd 
of  5,000  buffaloes.  His  friend,  the 
celebrated  cowboy  artist  Charlie 
Russell,  immortalized  the  scene — 
and  Together  is  the  first  magazine 
ever  to  publish  this  rare  painting  in 
color  [page  38]. 

Russell  couldn't  have  chosen  a 
more  colorful  saint  in  stirrups.  For 
nearly  50  years,  "Brother  Van"  car- 
ried the  gospel  to  badmen,  bull- 
whackers,  gold  seekers,  cowboys,  the 
mushroom  towns,  and  isolated  farms 
and  ranches.  He  preached  the  first 
Protestant  sermon— perhaps  any 
sermon — in  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  He  left  as  his  monument  more 
than  100  Methodist  churches  and  in- 
stitutions and  the  name  of  the  "best- 
loved  man  in  Montana." 

Just  turned  22,  the  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  lay  preacher  stepped  off  the 
river  steamer,  Far  West,  at  Fort 
Benton,  Mont.,  one  Sunday  in  June, 
1872.  He  was  penniless  and  still 
owed  for  his  $50  trip  up  the  Missouri. 
In  good  Methodist  tradition  he  had 
come  West  to  spread  the  Word.  He 
was  aflame  with  a  mission  to  save 
the  souls  ol   the  Indians! 


IS 


The  yellow-haired  preacher  strode 
down  Fort  Benton's  "main  street," 
clutching  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  a  car- 
petbag in  the  other,  and  looking  for  a 
place  to  hold  services. 

Though  it  was  Sunday  morning. 
Fort  Benton  was  wide  open — and 
proud  of  it!  The  roulette  wheels  were 
spinning,  already  the  painted  "Coast 
women"  were  on  the  dance  floors, 
and  bartenders  wearing  .45s  were 
doing  a  land-office  business.  The 
newcomer  inquired  of  a  silver-starred 
bystander  about  a  place  to  preach  and 
was  told,  "The  courthouse."  He  dis- 
covered the  "courthouse"  was  a  log 
shack  with  a  bench  or  two  and  a  few 
upturned  cracker  boxes.  Rain  poured 
in  through  the  sod  roof. 

Undaunted,  the  stranger  obtained 
the  use  of  a  saloon;  word  spread, 
and  that  Sunday  he  faced  his  first 
Montana  congregation.  He  eyed  the 
gamblers,  freighters,  river  rousta- 
bouts, flinty  men,  and  one  woman. 
He  began  singing,  first  the  old 
Moody  and  Sankey  hymns,  next  a 
popular  tune  or  two,  while  the 
saloon's  pianist  struck  up  an  accom- 
paniment. Then  with  the  crowd 
warmed  up  and  approving,  he  raised 
his  booming  baritone  in  a  gospel  hit 
— Diamonds  in  the  Rough — the  story 
of  a  converted  circus  clown. 

/  heart!  the  gospel  mission  band 

Singing  with  all  their  might; 
I  gave  my  heart  to  Jesus, 

And  left  the  shore  that   night. 
When  Jesus  found  me. 

lie  found  me  crude  and  tough 
But  praise  the   Lord   he  saved   me: 

I'm  a  diamond  in  the  rough. 


At  the  close,  grizzled  mj 
stamped,  applauded,  wept  open] 
"More  preacher,  more!" 

Shouted  one  onlooker:  "\Yh;I 
your  name.'" 

"William  Wesley  Van  Orsdel.' 

"We'll  call  him  Brother  Van 
short,"    the    man    roared,    and    l 
day    Montana    adopted    the    geivl 
looking  preacher  for  its  own. 

Brother  Van  was  the  seventh  chj 
of  an  English  mother  and  a  Du 
father,    both    of   whom    died    bef 
he  was  10.  He  was  named  Willi 
for     his     father     (a     Methodist 
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ireacher)  and  Wesley  for  the 
ounder  of  Methodism.  And  he  was 
eared  by  an  aunt  who  fired  his 
vlethodist  fervor. 

Two  other  events  helped  to  shape 
lis  life.  As  a  boy  of  13,  he  saw  the 
errible  bloodletting  at  Gettysburg 
ind  was  stirred  to  ponder  the  mean- 
ng  of  life  and  death  and  the  pitting 
it  brother  against  brother.  He  was 
leeply  moved,  too,  by  hearing  of 
our  half-starved,  determined  Indians 
vho  traveled  all  the  way  from  the 
'acific  Northwest  to  St.  Louis  to 
ind  the  "White  Man's  Book  of 
leaven."  Young  Van  Orsdel  deter- 
nined  to  be  an  Indian  missionary, 
ypassing  an  opportunity  to  study 
t  Drew  Seminary  and  be  ordained. 
I  had  a  mighty  vision  ...  I  could 
ee  the  copper-colored  natives  hold- 
ip  their  hands  and  beckoning.  I  felt 
ike  Paul:  'Woe  be  unto  me  if  I 
;o  not!'" 

So  arriving  in  the  Blackfeet  coun- 
ry  (near  Glacier  Park),  the  young 
vangelist  launched  his  Indian  mis- 
ion. 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  preaching 
n  Pennsylvania.  During  his  first 
ervice   in    the   agency    schoolhouse, 
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In  1872,  four  years  before 

Custer  was  wiped  out  on   a  Montana 

hillside,  Brother  Van 

began  his  fabulous  ministry  in  the 

only  place  available — a  saloon. 


the  entire  congregation  suddenly  rose 
up  and  disappeared!  The  Indians 
returned  after  driving  off  Crow 
horse  thieves  in  the  night. 

The  Blackfeet  found  it  hard  to 
follow  dry  Protestant  theology. 
Worse,  the  new  brother  handed  out 
no  gifts  as  the  Jesuits  did.  One  chief 
complained  that  the  Ten  Command- 
ments applied  largely  to  white  men 
and  suggested  that  a  few  more  com- 
mandments wouldn't  hurt! 

Before  long,  the  ardent  missionary 
concluded  that  the  Indians  were 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning 
and  gave  them  up  as  a  lost  cause. 
But  not  before  the  tribe  affectionately 
adopted  him  with  the  name  Great 
Heart  and  bestowed  another  signal 
honor — the  privilege  of  shooting  the 
lead  buffalo. 

At  that  time,  in  the  early  70s,  there 
were  only  four  or  five  Methodist 
preachers  in  the  vast  Montana  wil- 
derness, and  Brother  Van  was  dis- 
patched to  ride  circuit  among  the 
roughest,  toughest  gold  camps  in  the 
West.  He  traveled  by  ox  team  to 
the  new  diggings  in  Helena  and 
preached  a  second  time  in  a  saloon. 
Again    he    sang    Diamonds    in    the 


Rough  .mJ  tins  time  w.is  rewarded 
with  a  $50  ilup  in  the  collection 
plate.  A  bearded  miner  explained: 
"I'm  way  ahead.  II  1  ain'1  gol  it, 
l  can'i  lose  it." 
Brother  Van  was  heaven  si  ni  for 

his   job.    He   had   robust   humor   and 

he  loved  frontier  people.  "I  low  goes 

it,  brother?"  was  Ins  hearty  greel 
ing.  He  wasn't  much  ol  a  preacher 

and  perhaps  couldn't  have  held  a 
charge  lor  long,  hut  he  was  fervent; 
he  interspersed  sermon  with  song, 
and  he  carried  the  gospel  to  Last 
Chance  Gulch  and  Virginia  City 
and  roaring  Bannack  and  back. 

He  was  no  "holier-than-thou" 
preacher  and  sometimes  shocked  his 
ministerial  brethren. 

"Sin's  a  sign  of  vitality,"  he  had 
a  habit  of  saying.  "You  can  do  lots 
more  with  a  lively  sinner  than  a  dead 
saint."  Brother  Van  went  after  both. 

Two  years  after  he  reached  Mon- 
tana, the  singing  evangelist  was  rid- 
ing 4,000  circuit  miles  a  year  and 
already  becoming  something  of  a 
legend.  In  Helena,  he  converted  the 
owner  of  a  "Hurdy-gurdy"  house, 
and  in  lawless  Virginia  City  reformed 
the  town's  No.  1  drunk. 

The  circuit  rider  had  his  close 
shaves,  too.  Usually,  he  rode  a  big- 
boned  chestnut  horse.  But  once  he 
walked  from  Bozeman  to  a  mining 
camp,  wearing  cowboy  clothes  and  a 
flat-crowned  hat.  When  the  travel- 
stained  preacher  reached  the  camp 
he  was  mistaken  for  a  horse  thief. 

A  crowd  gathered  and  Brother 
Van  climbed  on  the  nearest  wagon  to 
shout  his  identity. 

"He's  lying!"  A  miner  shook  his 
fist.  "String  him  up." 

"If  he's  Brother  Van,  make  him 
sing,"  yelled  another. 

And  never  did  Brother  Van  sing 

The  Rev.  William  Wesley  Van  Orsdel 
— "the  best-loved  man  in  all  Montana." 


Diamond*  in  the  Rough  more  fer- 
vently than  that  day.  "Saved  a  life 
with  that  song — "  he  joked  afterward, 
"my  own!" 

Another  time,  so  one  story  goes, 
he  was  involved  in  a  stagecoach 
robbery.  The  passengers  were  frisked 
one  by  one.  As  the  bandit  reached 
the  clergyman,  Brother  Van  pleaded, 
"Now  you  wouldn't  rob  a  poor  Meth- 
odist preacher,  would  you?"  where- 
upon the  road  agent  replied:  "Never 
mind,  I'm  a  Methodist  myself." 

Those  were  the  days  in  Montana 
.  .  .  stagecoach  stickups,  the  gold 
rush,  the  Custer  massacre,  and  the 
Nez  Perce  Indians  on  the  warpath. 
In  August,  1877,  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionary was  in  the  thick  of  the  Nez 
Perce  scare  and  galloped  through  the 
Indian  lines  at  night  to  fetch  cavalry 
reinforcements.  At  Bannack  City  he 
turned  reporter  and  flashed  The 
Helena  Herald: 

"Great  excitement.  Several  settlers 
were  killed  on  Horse  Prairie  last 
evening.  .  .  .  The  men  here  are  all 
under  arms.  Women  and  children 
are  in  the  courthouse."  When  it  was 
all  over,  Brother  Van  preached  a 
group  funeral  service  for  the  victims, 
his  revolver  still  handy  on  top  of  a 
casket. 

But  the  Indian  scares  subsided,  the 
gold  camps  petered  out,  the  railroads, 
the  cattlemen,  and  homesteaders  ar- 
rived, and  Montana  commenced  to 
settle  up.  Brother  Van  rode  harder. 
"If  the  Lord   wants   me   to   do   his 


work,  he  will  take  care  of  me,"  he 
reasoned. 

By  now,  Montana  Methodism  was 
growing  up,  too,  and  the  pioneer 
evangelist  (now  fully  ordained) 
took  on  larger  responsibilities.  He 
became  a  district  superintendent  and 
eventually  roved  Montana  from 
border  to  border.  Folks  looked  for- 
ward to  his  visits  and  kept  a  spare 
room  in  readiness.  To  this  day,  a  lot 
of  Montana  homes  call  their  spare 
the  "Brother  Van  room." 

"Under  God,  brethren,  we  ought 
to  have  a  church  here,"  he  would  de- 
clare, and  plant  the  seed.  Now  he 
jolted  over  the  prairies  in  a  buggy, 
traveled  by  oil-lighted  trains  (Psalm- 
singing  in  the  aisles),  or  drove  the 
new  Model  T. 

He  battled  gumbo  mud  and  the 
treacherous  blizzards,  and  boasted 
he  rarely  missed  an  engagement.  He 
crisscrossed  Montana  and  at  69  made 
one  last  revival  trip.  The  man  of 
abundant  faith  jotted   in  his  diary: 

At  Eagleton,  "9  were  present. 
Good."  In  the  evening,  "13  were 
present.  Good."  Sunday  was  better: 
"22  communed,  10  were  baptized 
and  the  church  dedicated  free  of 
debt.  This  has  been  a  great  victory." 

It  was  all  that.  Between  1892  and 
1918,  it  is  said,  the  fabulous  Brother 
Van  sparked  more  than  100  Method- 
ist churches  and  50  parsonages,  to- 
gether with  helping  build  a  string 
of  hospitals  and  a  school  for  orphans. 

In    1918,    Montana    said    an    ex- 


traordinary "thank  you"  to  its  firq 
citizen  with  a  kind  of  state-wid 
birthday  party. 

That  same  year,  the  Montana  con 
ference  met  at  Dillon  and  showerel 
its  venerable  member  with  fresl 
honors.  At  the  close,  the  whitl 
thatched  preacher  slipped  quietl 
out  to  an  abandoned  cemetery  il 
visit  a  grave  of  bygone  days.  "T| 
the  memory  of  Jennie  Johnson,  aa 
20  years  and  seven  months,"  tn 
tombstone  read.  The  old  circuit  ridJ 
tenderly  deposited  a  bouquet  arl 
then  with  uplifted  hands  breatha 
a  beautiful  prayer  over  the  gral 
of  the  girl  who  would  have  been  hi 
wife.  His  sweetheart,  Jennie  Johnsol 
had  died  of  tuberculosis  during  hi 
first  years  in  Montana.  He  had  nevj 
married. 

The  69-year-old  pioneer  \\ 
preaching  one  night  in  Octobi 
1919,  when  he  suffered  a  stro 
near  the  prairie  town.  Chinook, 
lingered  for  weeks  in  a  semicor 
at  the  Montana  Deaconess  Hospi 
he  had  helped  build.  At  the  end, 
suddenly  seemed  clear.  "Tell  the  p< 
pie  of  Montana  that  I  love  them  al 

They  buried  him  in  Pricklv  Pi 
Valley  near  Helena,  a  huge  gran 
boulder  inscribed  "Brother  Van" 
marker.  Now,  said  the  newspapc 
he  had  joined  the  company  of  Pe 
Cartwright  and  Jason  Lee  and 
the  great  Methodist  trail  blaze 
Brother  Van's  Montana  mission  v 
a  mighty  victory. 


'Brother 

Van 

Deals  Square' 


Th 


HE  CELEBRATED  cowboy  artist,  Charlie  Russell. 
[see  painting,  page  :!8  |  once  paid  Brother  Win  a  tribute 
which  deserves  to  live  in  Methodist  history.  He  recalled 
the  night  in  the  wild  frontier  country  that  lie  first  met 
the  evangelist  at  "Old  Bab's"  ranch  in  Pigeye  Basin: 

"The  evening  you  came  there  was  a  mixture  ot  bull- 
whackers,  hunters  and  prospectors  who  welcomed  you 
with  handshakes  and  rough  but  Eriendly  greetings.  I  was 
the  only  stranger  to  you.  So  alter   Bab  introduced   kid 
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Russell,  he  took  me  to  one  side  and  whispered,  'B< 
says  he,  'I  don't  savvy  many  psalm  singers,  but  Brotl 
Van  deals  square,'  and  when  we  all  sat  down  to  our 
meat,  beans,  coffee,  and  dried  apples,  under  the  rays  o 
bacon  grease  light,  these  men  who  knew  little  law, 
one  of  them  I  knew  wore  notches  on  his  gun.  men 
had  not  prayed  since  they  knelt  at  their  mother's  kn 
bowed  their  heads  while  you.  Brother  Van,  gave  than! 
and  when  you  finished,  someone  said.  'Amen.'  I  am  m 
sure,  but  1  think  it  was  a  man  who  had  been  a  road  agJ 
. . .  The  outlaw  at  Bab's  was  a  sinner  and  none  of  us  wl 
saints,  but  our  hearts  were  clean  at  least  while  you  g;l 
thanks.  You  brought  to  the  minds  of  these  harden! 
homeless  men   the   laces  of  their  mothers;  and  a  rrl 
cannot  be  bad  while  she  is  near. 

"1  have  met  you  many  times  since  that.  Brother  Yl 
—-sometimes  in  lonely  places,  but  you  never  were  loi- 
some  or  alone,  for  a  man  with  scarred  hands  and  m 
stood  beside  you." 
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I   The  Bible 
and  the 
Bankbool 


By  LILA  SHEPPARD 


That  night  Ian  picked  up  her  Bible 

and  put  the  ban\boo\  under  it.  I  was  glad  she  put  the 

Bible  on  top.  I  told  her  so. 


M< 


OTHER,  some  money  is  miss- 
ng  from  my  dime  bank.  I  think 
an  took  it."  Nancy,  my  older  girl, 
vas  upset. 

This,  I  thought  to  myself,  is  getting 
o  be  a  real  problem.  I'd  already  had 

serious  talk  with  my  seven-year-old 
bout  taking  money  from  my  purse. 
sTo\v  she  was  taking  it  from  another 
ource. 

So  far,  I'd  never  thought  of  it  as 
tealing,  but  now  I'd  have  to  give  it 
hat  label.  As  I  tried  to  decide  why 
he  child  was  pursuing  this  bad  habit 
vorry  and  shame  crowded  my  mind. 
<Vorry,  as  to  what  caused  her  to 
legin  it  and  how  I'd  handle  the 
ituation  with  her;  shame  to  think 
hat  a  child  of  mine  was  really  de- 
eloping  into  a  thief. 

Fortunately,  Jan  was  out  playing 
vhen  her  older  sister  revealed  this 
atest  situation  to  me,  and  I  had  time 
o  think  things  through. 

After  dinner  I  followed  Jan  to  her 
oom  and  shut  the  door. 

"Jan,"  I  asked,  "did  you  spend  the 
noney  you  took  from  Nancy's 
>ank?" 


Hesitantly,  she  shook  her  head  no. 

"Then  please  bring  it  to  me." 

She  brought  two  old  purses  out  of 
a  dresser  drawer  and  dumped  the 
contents  in  my  lap. 

"Did  you  want  this  for  anything 
special?" 

Again  the  shaking  head,  no.  There 
was  no  specific  want  or  need. 

"You  know,  Jan,  I  told  you  when 
we  talked  about  this  before  that  you 
might  have  a  small  allowance.  But 
you  said  you  didn't  want  one." 

"I  don't,"  she  said. 

"Then  why  did  you  take  Nancy's 
money?" 

"I  just  don't  know." 

"I'm  sure  you  do,  Jan.  Please  think 
very  hard  and  tell  me  why  you  want 
this  money." 

After  a  long  silence,  she  blurted 
out,  "What  if  an  accident  happened 
to  you  and  Daddy — what  would  I 
do?  I  don't  have  a  single  bit  of 
money,  and  what  if  I  needed  some- 
thing?" Her  last  words  were  lost  in 
a  flood  of  tears. 

What  would  happen  if  ...  In  a 
rush  of  memories  I  recalled  the  times 


we'd  talked  in  front  of  the  children 
about  money  worries;  how  can  we 
afford  this,  when  will  we  ever  get 
that  ? 

Here  was  the  unexpected  outcome 
of  our  having  let  money  loom  as  a 
nagging  worry  on  the  family  horizon 
instead  of  being  a  wholesome  joint 
problem.  Had  we  made  money  our 
main  security,  whether  we  really  be- 
lieved it  or  not?  Had  our  temporary 
anxieties  about  financial  affairs  be- 
come permanent  worries  to  our 
youngsters? 

Our  problem  with  Jan  was  re- 
solved by  taking  her  to  the  bank  and 
starting  a  small  savings  account  of 
her  own.  She  made  out  her  own 
deposit  slip,  handed  $5  through  the 
window  to  the  teller,  and  was  wel- 
comed as  a  new  depositor. 

That  night  when  she  got  into  bed 
she  picked  up  her  leather-bound 
Bible  from  the  bedstand  and  put  the 
bankbook   under  it. 

"There,"  she  said.  "They  can  be 
right  here  together." 

I  was  glad  she  put  the  Bible  there 
on  top.  And  I  told  her  so. 
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Quiet?  Maybe.  A  big-city  pastor  has  his  own  ideas! 

It's  So  Peaceful 


In  the  Country 


By   IVES  LEY  D.  OSBORNE 


Pastor,  Searing  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Albertson,  New  Yor\ 
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.URAL  METHODISTS  are  im- 
portant. I  know  because  I've  worked 
with  them.  For  the  last  six  summers 
I  have  left  my  parishes,  in  and  near 
New  York  City,  to  vacation  in  tiny 
West  Gouldsboro,  Maine,  500  miles 
away.  This  has  given  me  the  chance 
to  look  at  both  city  and  country 
churches.  In  Maine  I  live  in  a 
little  cottage  belonging  to  the  Maine 
Sea  Coast  Mission  Society,  and  preach 
in  the  South  Gouldsboro  and  West 
Gouldsboro  churches. 

Further  proof  of  the  importance 
of  rural  churches  is  found  in  a  1956 
mission-study  book  for  Methodists, 
High  Hours  of  Methodism  in  Town- 
Country  Communities,  by  Dr. 
Charles  M.  McConnell  [Methodist 
Board  of  Missions,  50^']. 

Often  when  we  are  there  I  recall 
a  popular  song  of  a  few  years  ago. 
I  remember  it  included  the  words, 
"It's  so  peaceful  in  the  country  .  .  ." 

I  have  a  theory  that  the  lyricist 
didn't  know  much  about  the  country. 
True,  sometimes  it  is  peaceful  but 
sometimes  it  isn't.  Whether  it  is  or 
isn't,  however,  God  is  there — and  his 
Church  had  better  be. 

Once  you  arc  in  tune  with  the 
country,  you  know  its  peace.  There  is 
peace  in  fishing  on  the  pond.  Over- 
head fly  gulls  and  ducks,  loons  and 
an  occasional  egret.  At  twilight,  the 
deer  come  out  to  drink.  Yon  look 
across  the  blue  waters  to  the  rims  of 
pine,  and  up  to  the  hills,  watching 
the  sun  sink  beyond  them. 

There  is  no  perfume  like  that  of 
the  path  to  the  swimming  place,  no 
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warmth  like  that  of  the  wood  fire 
at  night.  And  there  is  no  friendship 
more  genuine  than  that  of  the  people. 
It  is  friendship  gained  slowly  and 
valued  highly.  I  have  friends  who 
can  fish,  build  and  handle  boats, 
make  their  own  lobster  traps,  farm, 
repair  motors,  do  carpentry,  install 
their  own  plumbing,  milk  cows,  or 
shoot  deer  for  the  winter  meat  sup- 
ply. Yet  I  believe  that  they  regard  me 
as  an  equal,  for  they  are  people  of 
grace  and  generosity. 

Yes,  there's  peace  in  the  country. 
And  then  again,  it  isn't  so  peaceful. 
Predatory  animals,  foes  of  crops  and 
poultry,  are  all  about.  There  are 
droughts  when  wells  run  dry,  periods 
when  lobster  traps  are  "dry,"  and 
lately  the  herring  have  been  hard  to 
find. 

The  ocean,  so  beautiful  to  look  at, 
can  be  treacherous.  Six  years  ago 
Raymond  Dunbar  gave  us  our  first 
"mess  o'  lobsters."  He  has  sailed  those 
waters  more  than  30  years.  Yet  one 
July,  as  he  was  coming  into  his  own 
cove,  a  lew  hundred  yards  from  his 
home,  he  was  tossed  from  his  boat. 
His  body  was  not  found  until  three 
weeks  later. 

There  are  quarrels  and  minor 
feuds,  too,  but  you  must  know  the 
people  fairly  well  before  you  know  of 
them.  One  of  our  neighbors  built  a 
fence  to  deter  automobiles  from  park- 
ing in  his  hack  yard  by  the  beach  at 
the  pond.  He  had,  from  a  city  dwell- 
er's point  ol  view,  enough  provoca- 
tion. People  were  littering  the 
grounds.  Some  of  the  midnight  par- 


ties were  profane  and  noisy.  But  fen 
building  is  unneighborly  and  hai 
feelings  arose.  Before  they  subside' 
one  man's  duck  pond  had  bee 
drained  and  the  well  another  share 
had  the  water  level  seriously  lowere 
Politics  there  are  no  more  peacef 
than  elsewhere.  I  don't  expect  t 
mayor  of  New  York  to  walk  up  ar 
shake  my  hand,  but  the  governor 
Maine  did,  two  weeks  and  two  da 
before  his  re-election.  He  spoke  o 
day  at  our  town  hall,  sauntering  o\ 
and  shaking  hands  with  all  of  us 
about  50  people — before  giving 
quiet,  folksy  talk  about  the  electic 
But  you  should  have  been  in  the  ge 
eral  store  later  to  hear  opinions  salt: 
expressed.  "He  slung  mud!"  "He  d 
not!"  I  thought,  "It's  so  peaceful 
the  country,  is  it?" 
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ELL,  whether  it  is  or  isn't,  a: 
said   before,   God   is   there — and   1 
Church  had  better  be.  Far  better  th 
the  song  I  quoted  earlier,  I  belie1 
is  one  by  a  man  who  knew  and  lov 
the  country  from   birth.  It  breath 
the  spirit  of  the  hills.  It  says: 
Lord  is    mv   shepherd;    I  shall   rm 
want.  He  mal{eth  me  to  lie  down  I 
green  pastures:  He  leadeth  me  besim 
the  still  waters.  He  restoreth  mv  so\ 
"I  shall  not  want"  is  the  conhdet 
attitude  of  our  many  friends.  Thf 
are  remarkably  resourceful.  I  think! 
one  who  fishes  for  lobsters  four  of  fij 
months  a  year.  He  keeps  a  cow  9 
milk  and  raises  one  for  beef,  whii, 
when    slaughtered,    is    kept    in    Is 
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Politics  are  no  more  peaceful 

than  elsewhere.  You  should  have  been  in  the  general  store  to  hear 

opinions  saltily  expressed.  "He  slung  mud."  "He  did  not." 


eezer  with  the  deer  he  must  shoot, 
id  half  a  hog,  which  he  and  another 
ise  and  share.  He  raises  his  own 
getables  and  his  wife  preserves 
ost  of  them.  He  cuts  firewood  and 
ws  pulpwood.  In  winter  he  works 

barbering. 

I've  gone  lobstering  with  him, 
irting  out  a  little  after  5  a.m.  and 
tting  in  at  3  p.m.  We  hauled  traps 
ound  an  island  named  Ironbound, 
here  great,  forbidding  cliffs  rose 
fore  us  while  the  seas  rushed  into 
ack  dens  and  caves.  What  if  our 
ucky  motor  gave  trouble?  Twice, 
hile  I  watched  the  ledges  draw 
«er,  he  had  to  repair  his  steering 
ain.  I  watched  and  prayed!  Yet 
ese  men  and  women  fear  no  evil, 
ough  they  walk  through  the  valley 

the  shadow  of  death. 

) 

ATHS  of  righteousness  are  as 
rd  to  find  in  the  country  as  in  the 
y.  There  is  plenty  of  sin.  Some  ask, 
s  there  more  wickedness  in  the 
untry,  or  does  it  only  seem  so  be- 
use  we  don't  live  in  the  privacy  of 
awds?"  I  believe  that  the  people 
e  no  worse,  but  there  is  sin. 
These  people  need  and  deserve  the 
lurch.  Like   relatives,   we  are  de- 


pendent upon  them  and  they  upon 
us.  In  rural  Maine  many  young  peo- 
ple have  to  migrate  to  the  cities  to 
find  employment.  To  keep  their 
churches  open,  help  from  stronger 
churches  is  needed,  but  it  is  help 
which  is  reciprocated  in  another 
kind.  Look  around  in  the  city 
churches  and  see  how  many  of  the 
faithful  come  from  the  town-country 
communities.  Look  at  our  ministry 
and  see  how  much  of  it  is  drawn 
from  small  churches. 

Rural  problems  apparently  are  the 
same  everywhere.  One  of  our  Maine 
churches  is  closed  10  months  of  the 
year.  The  other  remains  open 
through  a  small  church  school  main- 
tained by  the  people,  and  services 
are  held  twice  a  month  from  October 
to  June  under  a  preacher  who  travels 
40  miles  to  be  there. 

My  congregations  in  Maine  include 
schoolteachers,  college  students,  so- 
cial workers,  nurses,  artists  and 
artisans,  businessmen,  a  state  rep- 
resentative, a  college  professor,  and 
many  discerning  laymen.  The  people 
are  thoughtful  about  life's  deep  issues 
and  thirsty  for  living  water.  They 
want  pastors  trained  in  theology, 
able  counselors,  ministers  "afire  with 
the  Lord." 


The  plight  of  rural  churches  re- 
minds us  that  we  who  are  strong  are 
expected  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
weak.  Part  of  every  benevolence  dol- 
lar we  give  goes  to  provide  a  ministry 
to  churches  which  would  otherwise 
be  closed.  Rural  churches  must  not 
only  remain  open,  they  must  expand 
their  ministry,  encouraging  the  peo- 
ple to  face  their  economic  problem, 
providing  for  them  training  in  mod- 
ern church-school  teaching  and  ad- 
ministration, and  winning  for  Christ 
the  many  men  and  women  who  have 
not  yet  responded  to  his  summons. 
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WENT  to  call  on  Mandy  Dunbar 
shortly  after  her  husband's  body  was 
recovered.  "At  first  it  was  hard,"  she 
told  me.  "But  it  came  to  me  that 
maybe  God  was  testing  my  faith,  and 
maybe  he  is,  and  if  that's  so  he'll 
find  I  have  my  faith  in  him." 

That's  what  it  is  to  find  peace  in 
the  country.  It  is  the  peace  of  one 
who  has  learned  from  the  hills  and 
the  ocean,  from  Christ  and  his  com- 
rades : 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life: 
And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  for  ever. 
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In  the  Mountains: 

YOUNG 

MUSIC 
MAKERS 


HIGH  IN  THE  ROCKIES,  just  west  of  the  J 
tinental  divide,  music  lovers  have  been  gathering  a  J 
tor  the  annual  summer  Music  Festival  at  Aspen,  Cl 
Under  snow-topped  mountains  and   a  cobalt-blue  ! 
more  than  200  music  students  are  studying  and  perfo 
ing  with  some  of  the  world's  top  artists  and  instruct 

Aspen  is  an  old  silver-mining  town,  a  resort,  ski  ( 
ter,  fishing  paradise,  and  scenic  wonderland.  But  fi 
late  June  through  August  the  shades  of  Brahms 
Beethoven    come    to    mingle    with    the    ghosts    of 
boomers  and  prospectors. 

Students  arrive  from  every  state  and  many  r<>iv 
countries.  Among  them  is  a  group,  predominated  M 
odist,  brought  to  the  festival  each  year  by  Mack  Har 
noted  baritone  and  head  of  Southern  Methodist  I 
versity's  music  and  opera  departments.  In  the  b< 
that  beauty  begets  beauty,  these  young  people  prac 
beside  turbulent  mountain  streams,  in  Alpine  meadi 
and  woodlands.  On  Sundays  thev  attend  commu 
church    services    conducted    by    a    Methodist    mini 

This  is  what  it  was  like  at  Aspen  last  year. 

High  note:  At  11,000  feet,  a  ride  on  Aspen's  towering 

lift  thrills  Oklahoma  City  University  coed  Carole  Frede 

Low  note:  (But  a  mile  and  a  half  high) — Lcslec  Bn 
wife  of  a  trombone  teacher,  practices  in  a  quiet  aspen  gi 


, 


The  Aspen 
Community  Church 

DoileK.  Hmm    hlwi 
fcnwst   **"« 

* 
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Spiritual  note:   The  Rev.  Doyle  Hauschulz  greets  thn 
many   Methodist  students  enrolled  in  .Is pen   Music  Sci 
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Rehearsal  in  brass:  The  huge  festival  tent  was  especially  designed  to  enhance  the  acoustics  for  featured  afternoon  concet 


In  pastoral  setting:  Nita  Steed  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  a  voice  The  lady  is  not  amused:  A  rare  sour  note  brings  an  gum 

student,  has  Missourian  Emma  Ballard  as  her  accompanist.  to  a  student  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  afternoon's  rehear 

Say  rrAh":  Evelina  Colorini,  Aspen  speech  and  diction  teacher,  shows  her  class  how  to  pronounce  it — in  the  Italian  mam 


It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
but  we  should  all  learn  the  art  of  accepting  graciously 

What  Others  Do  for  Us 


By  OLA  GLADYS  HYLTON         A  Together  in  the 


A, 


feature 


.LL  OF  US  need  the  love,  encouragement,  and  trust  ol  others.  But  our 

most  crucial  need  is  to  fill  a  niche — to  know  we  are  essential. 

But  don't  feel  too  sanctimonious  if  you  spend  your  life  doing  for 
others.  Actually,  in  "doing  good"  you  may  be  selfishly  cheating  somebody 
out  of  a  chance  to  do  for  you. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  selfish.  And  it  took  three  really 
shaking  experiences  to  jar  me  out  of  it. 

My  sister's  husband  died  when  her  two  boys  were  small.  No  one  was 
able  to  contribute  except  me  and  my  boss — a  wonderful  woman  without 
dependents.  I  postponed  marriage,  and  my  boss  and  I  helped  out  my 
sister's  income.  Later,  when  I  had  married,  we  took  the  boys  into  our 
home  and  my  sister  returned  to  nursing. 

Eventually,  many  years  later,  our  oldest  nephew  was  assigned  to  the 
Canal  Zone  and  we  took  a  cruise  there.  Jack,  by  then  married  and  with  a 
family,  arranged  our  sight-seeing  and  then  took  us  home  for  dinner. 

Having  limited  baggage,  we  had  no  gift  for  his  family  and  decided  to 
leave  a  little  token  of  our  appreciation  in  money.  "Get  the  babies  some- 
thing for  their  birthdays,"  we  said  casually. 

To  our  surprise,  our  nephew  blurted  out,  "Didn't  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  I'd  like  to  do  something  for  you?"  The  truth  was,  it  hadn't! 


1  .stubbed  my  toe  a  second  time 
while  we  were  visiting  our  younger 
nephew,  an  interior  decorator.  His 
wife,  just  out  of  the  hospital  follow- 
ing a  serious  operation,  was  still  in 
bed.  After  we  happened  to  mention 
our  difficulties  with  our  last  decora- 
tor, Dan  said,  "I'll  decorate  your 
house.  All  you'll  have  to  do  is  furnish 
the  materials." 

I  said,  "But  Dan,  we  couldn't  let 
you  do  that.  We  want  you  to  do  it, 
but  we'll  pay  you  for  your  work." 

His  answer  was  fast  as  a  firecrack- 
er. "Didn't  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  maybe  I  want  to  do  something 
for  you?" 

Once  again,  I  had  to  admit  I 
hadn't.  I  knew  the  boys  weren't  say- 
ing it  because  they  felt  obligated,  but 
because  they  wanted  to  express  them- 
selves in  a  way  I'd  not  permitted.  But 
it  took  a  third  and  painful  experience 
really  to  teach  me  to  accept  the  love 
of  others. 

This  time  it  was  my  dad.  After 
mother's  death,  he  was  faced  at  82 
with  the  problem  of  leaving  the  little 
town  he'd  been  part  of  for  55  years. 
The  plan  was  to  divide  his  time 
among  his  children. 


1  was  working  for  an  advanced  de- 
gree as  well  as  carrying  a  job.  My 
boss  was  writing  a  book.  My  husband 
was  working  on  a  research  project. 
In  the  midst  of  these  activities  my 
father  arrived,  unannounced,  for  a 
visit.  We  were  too  engrossed  in  our 
own  work  to  do  more  than  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we  of- 
fered him  a  home  and  the  best  medi- 
cal care.  But  we  gave  him  nothing  to 
do  but  sit  in  a  chair,  eat  three  meals  a 
day,  listen  to  the  radio,  and  read.  We 
were  too  blind  to  see  that  we  were 
offering  him  only  a  cage — nothing 
more. 

In  this  cage,  my  father  was  restless 
and  stifled.  After  a  few  days  he  said, 
"I  have  three  children  and  countless 
relatives  with  whom  I  could  live.  But 
nowhere  do  I  seem  to  be  needed." 

"We  all  have  our  jobs  and  obliga- 
tions," I  told  him,  "but  you  are  wel- 
come to  make  this  your  home  as  long 
as  you  want  it." 

Tears  filled  his  faded  old  eyes,  but 
he  said  nothing.  He  kept  to  his 
room  most  of  the  time  after  that  and 
continued  to  be  restless — until  the 
day  the  topsoil  arrived  for  our  lawn. 
Returning    home    that    memorable 
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a  indite  uaut  own. 


Look  from  thy  sphere  of  endless  day, 
O  God  of  mercy  and  of  might; 

In  pity  look  on  those  who  stray, 
Benighted,  in  this  land  of  light. 


In  peopled  vale,  in  lonely  glen. 

In  crowded  mart,  by  stream  or  sea. 
How  many  of  the  sons  of  nun 

Hear  not  the  message  sent  from  ihee! 

Send  forth  thy  heralds.  Lord,  to  call 

The  thoughtless  young,  the  hardened  old. 

A  scattered,  homeless  flock,  till  all 
He  gathered  to  lh\  peaceful  fold. 

Send  (hem  thy  mighty  word  to  speak. 

Till  faith  shall  dawn,  and  doubl  depart, 
To  awe  I  he  bold,  to  stay  the  weak, 

And  hind  and  heal  (he  broken  heart. 

\\  ii  1 1  wi    Cui  1 1  n    1>ri  \m     (1794  1878) 
"Father  <>/   American   Poets" 
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night,  we  found  Dad  busy  spreading 
the  rich,  black  soil  with  loving  care. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  exclaimed 
to  myself,  "How  dumb  can  I  be?" 
For  here  was  a  man  who  loved  the 
soil.  He  had  always  had  a  garden — 
and  now  it  was  spring!  I  rushed  to 
the  store  and  bought  seeds  and  plants, 
which  he  put  in  and  cared  for  tender- 
ly. I  saw  him  eying  the  lawn  mower — 
he'd  always  mowed  his  own  lawn. 
Soon  he  was  mowing  ours.  That  led 
to  running  the  vacuum  sweeper,  an- 
swering the  phone,  receiving  delivery- 
men — and  even  serving  them  coffee. 
He  set  the  table,  warmed  the  soup, 
mixed  the  salad,  poured  the  milk.  He 
was  suddenly  the  most  needed  and 
important  person  in  our  household! 

Why  hadn't  we  thought  of  it? 

Too  absorbed  in  our  own  lives,  we 
hadn't  realized,  either,  how  com- 
pletely he  had  taken  over  our  cocker, 
Penny.  I  well  remember  at  home,  he 
never  allowed  a  cat  or  dog  even  to 
walk  through  his  bedroom.  Yet  here 
was  Penny,  soft  as  silk,  stretched  out 
on  his  bed  like  a  princess.  She  fol- 
lowed him  everywhere  and  watched 
through  the  window  for  him  to  re- 
turn home,  then  dashed  down  the 
street  to  meet  him  the  moment  she 
heard  the  faint  click  of  his  cane.  Pen- 
ny did  more  than  her  share  to  make 
him  the  happiest  old  man  in  the 
world. 

The  closer  you  are  to  a  person  the 
more  you  may  stifle  him  in  your  de- 
sire to  do  for  him — as  in  the  case 
of  my  neighbor.  Her  child  had  ex- 
perienced a  fearful  illness  and  a  long 
convalescence.  She  gave  him  most  of 
her  waking  hours,  smothering  him 
and  dampening  his  spirit  to  do  for 
himself  and  others. 

On  his  birthday,  as  usual,  his 
mother  planned  a  party.  But  he 
showed  no  enthusiasm.  She  kept 
prodding  him,  trying  to  learn  why  he 
was  not  interested.  Finally  he  blurted 
out,  "Mommie,  I  don't  want  you  to 
give  me  a  party.  I  want  to  have  one 
tor   von." 

It  pays  to  take  inventory  now  and 
then  of  ourselves  to  see  how  guilty 
we  really  are  of  cheating  people  out 
ot  doing  for  us.  We  should  leave 
some  gaps  for  others  to  do  for  us.  in 
their  way,  to  make  them  happv,  too. 
For  it  is  sharing  our  lives  that  counts, 
sharing  our  thoughts  and  our  needs. 
To  be  needed  is  one  of  the  most  soul- 
satisfying  feelings  in  the  world. 
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SOME  OF  our  besl  words  are  wcai  ing  out.  Noi  dying 
tor  they  still  render  dailj  service;  just  losing  their 

original  luster. 

I'm  thinking  especially  ol  the  word  "kindness."  At 
least  800  years  old,  it  has  been  worn  .smooth  In  usr; 
the  Ereshness  ol  its  original  meaning  has  faded.  We 
habitually  use  such  expressions  as,  "Thank  you  lor  your 
kindness  in  writing,"  when.-  no  real  kindness  is  involved 
I  all. 

What  is  the  true  meaning  ol  kindness2  Authorities 
tell  us  the  word  originated  as  a  means  ot  expressing  "a 
natural  affection  arising  Erom  kinship."  And  kindness 
■ill  should  imply  kinship — a  means  ol  communicating 
with  people  of  our  own  kind,  ol  discovering  what  the 
>thcr  fellow  is  like,  and  how  he  is  like  us.  Somewhere, 
However,  the  root  idea  of  kinship  has  been  discarded. 

We've  lost  more  than  just 
he  word's  original  meaning, 
oo.  for  kindness  can  be  a 
neans  of  discovery,  of  new 
tdventure.  As  Ray  Stannard 
baker  once  wrote,  "Adven- 
ure  is  not  outside  a  man,  but 
within."  Adventure  usually 
nvolves  discovery — certain- 
v  a  willingness  to  deal  with 
he  unpredictable.  That,  it 
ieems  to  me,  is  where  kind- 
less  qualifies  as  an  adven- 
urc  from  within. 

Kindness  furnishes  a  way 
o  look  into  and  share 
mother's  life.  Thousands  of 
\citing  ideas,  plans,  and 
lopes  can  be  stored  up  and 
:oncealed  inside  a  person. 
To  uncover  these  secrets  is 


Adventures 

from 

Within 


ndeed  an  exciting  adven- 
ure.  And  it  can  be  done — 
}y  establishing  a  feeling  of 
kinship. 

Some  years  ago  I  worked 
\n  a  Hollywood  movie  lot 
uid  encountered  every  day  a 
frowning,  abrupt  gatekeeper 
—"Mr.  Crossman,"  we  called 
him.  One  day  I  passed  with 

a  friend  who  was  carrying  a  packet  of  foreign  stamps. 
"Mr.  Crossman"  suddenly  came  to  life;  his  face  wreathed 
in  smiles. 

"May  I  see  those  later  in  the  day?"  he  asked. 

"Certainly,"  my  astonished  friend  replied.  "Do  you 
collect  stamps?" 

"All  the  time,"  the  guard  exclaimed.  He  wasn't  "Mr. 
Crossman"  any  more. 

Next  day  our  new  friend  showed  us  his  stamp  collec- 
tion. It  was  a  knockout.  We  soon  learned  that  he  had  a 
wealth  of  stamp  knowledge  he  was  eager  to  share. 
Through  one  simple  sharing  of  interests — an  act  of 
kindness — a  closed  door  had  opened. 

This  feeling  of  kinship,  stemming  from  an  act  of  kind- 
ness, can  be  experienced  even  toward  those  we  hardly 
know.  In   fact,  it  is  the  experience  of  feeling   related 


By 
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inwardly  to  people  beyond  normal  Eamil)  tit  s  thai  brings 

real  excitement.  Here  is  the  basis  ol    real  adventure.  In 

which  we  escape  the  splendid  isolation  of  ourselves  and 
become  identified  with  those  about  us. 

Doctors  use  a  wonderfully  expressive  phrase  to  d< 
scribe  patients  who  suffei  severe  mental  disorders  and 

with  whom  communication  is  virtually  impossible.  These 

unfortunates  are  "unavailable,"  doctors   may   say,  and 

the  only  hope  lor  treatment  is  that  the  doctor  establish 
some  contact  based  on  kinship— become  identified  with, 
say,  the  patient's  lather.  Only  then  can  the  adventure  ol 
therapy  begin.  But  think:  Don't  many  of  us  have  ac- 
quaintances, even  friends,  who  are  "unavailable"  to  a 
lesser  degree?  Chances  are,  tiny  will  remain  so  until  we 
undertake  some  adventure  in  kindness. 

Don't  think  that  kindness  works  only  outwardly  and 

with  other  people.  I  found 
out  differently  while  visit- 
ing a  recent  national  flower 
show.  Perhaps  I  had  ex- 
pected too  much,  but  some- 
how the  displays  didn't  seem 
to  measure  up  to  those  of  the 
year  before.  I  was  disap- 
pointed. Then  I  tried  an  ex- 
periment. Inwardly,  I  re- 
versed my  sights  and  decided 
to  look  upon  the  show  with 
kindness.  Walking  past  ex- 
hibits I'd  viewed  only  a  few 
minutes  before,  I  saw  and 
appreciated  much  more. 
This  time  around  it  was 
truly  an  adventure — thanks 
to  a  simple  change  in  out- 
look. 

I  know  a  farmer  who  has 
a  magnificent  apple  orchard, 
which  each  year  produces  a 
remarkable    yield    per    acre. 
Others,  marveling  at  his  suc- 
cess, inquire  about  his  hus- 
bandry secrets.  As  far  as  I've 
been  able  to  determine,  he 
has  just  one:  kindness.  He 
feels  that  letting  a  tree  go 
unsprayed   is  like  asking  a 
man  to  walk  unclothed  among  mosquitoes.  He  has  the 
knack  of  feeling  akin  to  other  life.  It  yields  dividends. 
I'll  never  forget  the  essay   in   which  F.  F.  Van   de 
Water  told  about  a  newly  acquired  puppy.  Out  of  sheer 
exuberance,  the  pup  skidded  on  rugs  and  upset  lamps. 
Van  de  Water's  patience  was  strained,  but  he  entered 
into  an  adventure  of  kindness.  Months  later,  he  reflected 
on  how  much  that  pup  meant  to  him.  Yet  he  realized  that 
the  rich  reward  of  shared  love  had  come  only  after  his 
adventure  in  kindness  had  led  to  discovery.  He  found  he 
really  loved  that  dog  deeply,  despite  the  animal's  faults. 
This,  Van  de  Water  reasoned,  must  be  the  spirit  with 
which  God  looks  upon  his  children. 

I  hope  we  will  rediscover  soon  the  true  meaning  of 
kindness,  with  its  roots  in  a  sense  of  kinship.  Certainly 
it  can  lead  to  adventure  for  us  all. 
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Don't 


Is  it  safe  to  pick  up 
hitchhikers?  Staff  writer 
George  Daniels  checked 
with  FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  other  top  of- 
ficials to  get  the  answer. 
What  he  learned  makes 
timely— and  alarming- 
reading  for  us  all! 


Get  'Thumbed' 


Into  Trouble 


By  GEORGE  DAXIEK 


B. 


'EFORE  summer  ends,  the  aver- 
age motorist  driving  along  U.S.  high- 
ways will  pass  plenty  of  hitchhikers. 
They  may  be  merely  homeward- 
bound  college  boys  or  servicemen. 
Then  again,  this  is  an  era  when  crime 
is  soaring;  when  the  sign  of  the  out- 
stretched thumb  may  well  be  an  in- 
vitation to  gamble  for  the  highest 
stakes — your  life. 

In  the  past,  the  hitchhiker  was  a 
romantic  reamer,  merely  seeking  a 
harmless  lift.  But  all  too  often  today 
he  is  a  menace.  The  1958  thumb- 
waver  may  well  be  a  robber,  sex 
deviate,  or  hardened  criminal.  It  is 
almost  unbelievable  that  the  average 
citizen,  who  takes  precautions  against 
allowing  strangers  into  his  home, 
often  gives  little  thought  to  picking 
up  trouble  on  the  road. 

Remember,  as  FBI  Director  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  warns,  in  1956  violent 
criminals  were  responsible  for  a  crime 
of  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  or  as- 
sault to  kill  every  4.1  minutes.  A 
police  check  on  one  highway  near 
Wichita,  Kan.,  showed  that  two  out 
<>l  every  five  hitchhikers  had  FBI 
fingerprint  records.  In  one  year  on 
the    New    Jersey    Turnpike — where 
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ptchhiking  is  illegal— state  troopers 
■Tested  162  runaways,  ('S  A.WOL 
prviccmen,  seven  escaped  inmates  ol 
Lental  institutions,  five  prison  es- 
ppecs,  and  50  others  who  could  not 
woperl)  account  tor  themselves. 

The  catalogue  ol  hitchhiker-corn- 
bitted  crimes  ranees  from  outright 
ndeness  to  torture  and  murder.  Rob- 
lery  heads  the  list.  As  a  matter  ol 
pet,  hitchhiking  crimes  arc  so  com- 
non  that  only  the  most  bizarre  get 
lation-wide  attention.  One  ol  the 
post  heinous  in  FBI  files  is  the  ease 
>l  William  Edward  Cook,  a  wanton 
brill-killer  who,  in  1(»51  shot  to 
leaih  a  family  ol  five  alter  they  gave 
lim  a  lilt.  The  photos  ol  the  mangled 
lodies  ol  the  lather,  mother,  and 
hree  small  children,  thrown  into  an 
ihandoncd  mine  shalt  in  Joplin,  Mo., 
pmain  as  mute  testimony  against 
nmbling  on  hitchhikers.  Tragedies 
lot  much  less  shocking  occur  (\ax  in 
uul  d.w  out.  And  strangely  enough, 
he  darker  the  road  and  lonelier  the 
irea,  the  more  prone  drivers  are  to 
aick  up  strangers. 

Don't    overlook,    either,    the    risk 


you  run  that  your  "harmless  rider" 
will  strike  months  later  in  a  waj 
you'd  never  expect.  George  Cvek  is 

a  case  in  point.  t'.vck  was  .w\  in- 
gratiating character  who  wormed  in- 
formation out  ol  talkative  husbands 

who   gave    him    lilts.    Much    later    he 

usul  this  same  information  to  charm 

his  way  into  the  living  rooms  ol 
these  men's  gullible  wives.  By  the 
time  he  died  in  Sing  Sing's  electric 
chair,  he  had  committed  more  than 
200  rape-robberies,  with  these  women 
as  his  victims.  Let's  look  at  a  lew 
more  typical  case  histories: 

On  January  8,  1956,  Leslie  Irvin, 
known  from  coast  to  coast  as  the 
"Mad  Dog  Killer,"  was  scheduled  to 
die  in  the  electric  chair  for  the  slav- 
ing of  an  Indiana  filling-station  op- 
erator. Lie  had  confessed  to  murder- 
ing six  persons,  four  of  them  within 
a  single  week. 

About  10  days  after  being  sen- 
tenced Irvin,  awaiting  transfer  from 
the  county  to  the  state  penitentiary, 
escaped — and  made  his  way  west, 
largely  by  hitching  rides.  Luckily,  he 
was  recaptured  in  San  Francisco — but 
how  many  drivers  unknowingly- 
helped  him  and  imperiled  their  own 
lives  ? 

Less  lucky  was  the  Oklahoma  busi- 
nessman who  stopped  in  a  roadside 
diner  and  believed  the  story  of  the 
youth  in  Army  uniform  who  sat  next 
to  him.  The  young  man  said  he  was 
trying  to  get  home  for  Christmas; 
the  businessman,  wanting  to  be 
helpful,  offered  him  a  lift. 

They  had  gone  only  a  short  dis- 
tance when  the  hitchhiker  slugged 
and  knifed  him,  stole  his  wallet,  and 
drove  off  in  the  car.  Who  was  the 
hitchhiker?  An  ex-GI  discharged 
from  the  Army  as  a  psychotic,  who 
had  just  escaped  from  a  sanitarium. 

Then  there  was  Fred  McManus, 
18-year-old  Marine  on  leave.  Thumb- 
ing his  way  from  North  Carolina  to 
New  York  to  see  his  girl  friend,  he 
hitched  a  ride  with  William  Braver- 
man,  a  college  freshman  driving  a 
new  convertible.  McManus  was  at- 
tracted to  Braverman's  car — so  he 
simply  shot  and  killed  the  driver, 
buried  his  body  in  a  gravel  pit,  then 
picked  up  his  own  girl  friend,  and 
headed  west. 

In  the  next  three  days  McManus 
killed  four  more  people — a  couple 
in  Illinois  and  two  cafe  workers  in 
Minnesota.  Finally  he  was  captured 


and  sentenced  to  life  impi  isonment. 

Too    main     tin  >(•  >i  isl  s    an     s\  mpa 

thctic  toward  hit(  hhik<  is  mar  colli 

campuses,    assuming    the)     must     Ik 
si  minus. 
Su«  h  an  assumption,  Mr.  I  Ioov<  i 

warns,  ma\  cost  you  youi  life.  A 
businessman  who  had  just  visited  his 
son   ai    I  lobar)   ( lollege   in  G<  neva, 

NA  .,  was  stalling  home  when  he 
noticed  a  young  man  dying  to  thumb 
a  ride  about  a  block  from  his  son's 
fraternity  house.  Assuming  the  boy 
was  a  student,  he  gave  him  a  lift.  Th< 
next  day  his  naked  body  was  found 
in  a  snowbank  on  a  lonely  road,  beal 
en,   choked,    and    stabbed    56    times. 

With  transient  criminals  plaguing 
police  throughout  the  nation,  law- 
enforcement  agencies  are  campaign- 
ing to  Stamp  out  the  misconception 
that  "courtesy  of  the  road"  demands 
"giving  a  lite."  Offering  a  ride  to  a 
stranger,  like  passing  on  a  hill  or  a 
curve,  is  a  dangerous,  blind  gamble. 
In  neither  case  can  the  motorist  see 
what  is  ahead. 

Often  a  hitchhiker's  interest  is  to 
put  distance  between  himself  and  a 
crime.  In  November,  1953,  several 
motorists  gave  rides  to  a  young  wom- 
an carrying  a  five-month-old  infant 
somewhere  between  Evansville,  Inch, 
and  Bokchito,  Okla.  Most  drivers  fig- 
ured she  was  down  on  her  luck  and 
using  the  only  means  available  to 
seek  shelter  in  a  distant  city.  But  as  it 
later  turned  out,  she  was  a  kidnaper! 
A  baby  sitter,  she  had  stolen  the  child 
left  in  her  care  by  a  working  mother. 
Police  were  able  to  return  the  baby 
boy,  unharmed,  within  two  days.  The 
sitter  received  a  long  sentence  for 
kidnaping. 

But  despite  all  this — the  crimes,  the 
"thumbs-down-on-thumbers"  drive 
waged  by  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  the  warnings  of  the  FBI 
and  other  agencies — there  are  count- 
less drivers  who  cannot  resist  the 
hitchhiker's  pleading  look.  To  pro- 
tect such  gullible  motorists,  some  25 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
many  towns  and  counties  have  passed 
laws  against  hitchhiking.  In  at  least 
21  states  a  driver  can  be  held  liable 
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for  injury  to  a  hitchhiker  in  his  car. 
Many  officials  have  as  their  goal  a 
tough  anti-hitchhiking  law  in  each 
of  the  48  states.  As  of  now,  every  state 
has  sections  of  highway  where  hitch- 
hikers are  almost  sure  to  be  escapees 
from  nearby  mental  institutions.  But 
all  too  often  they  get  lifts  before 
police  can  grab  them.  Most  such  areas 
still  are  unmarked,  but  in  at  least 
one  section,  near  McAlester,  Okla., 
all  major  highways  are  clotted  with 
signs:  "Prison  area.  Do  not  pick  up 


hitchhikers."  Most  motorists  don't. 
In  many  states  now,  police  and 
school  authorities  are  joining  parents 
in  warning  children  to  "beware  of 
strangers."  Commercial  trucking 
firms,  too,  are  clamping  down  on 
their  drivers.  "No  hitchhikers"  is  be- 
coming their  rule  as  the  direct  result 
of  assaults,  robberies,  and  lawsuits 
evolving  from  accidents  to  drivers 
and  trucks.  How  much  more  im- 
portant is  this  policy — a  veritable  life- 
insurance  policy — to  millions  of  good- 


natured  motorists  in  America  today!  I 
To  curb  the  hitchhiker  menace,l 
two  things  are  necessary:  First,  law- 
enforcement  agencies  must  work 
with  churches,  schools,  civic  groups, 
and  parents  to  hammer  home  the 
dangers  of  opening  car  doors  to 
strangers,  and,  secondly,  motorists 
from  coast  to  coast  must  take  the 
warning  to  heart.  Without  this,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say — in  a  twist  of 
the  old  safe-driving  maxim — the  life 
you  lose  may  be  your  own! 
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Our  Readers  Mostly 

Agree  With  Mr.  Hoover,  It  Seems 


While  compiling  material  for  Don't  Get  'Thumbed' 
Into  Trouble,  staff  writer  George  Daniels  conducted  a 
poll  of  Methodist  opinion  to  see  how  members  feel  about 
giving  lifts.  To  each,  he  put  this  question:  "Do  you  pic\ 
up  hitchhikers?"  Here  are  typical  answers: 

'Papers  Full  of  Crimes' 

EDWIN  A.  HOFFMAN  III,  identification  tech- 
nician, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  police  department 

Never  pick  up  a  hitchhiker.  The  papers  are  full  of 
crimes  committed  by  inoffensive-looking  hitchhikers. 

In  one  case  I  recall  especially,  a  middle-aged  couple 
picked  up  two  boys,  16  and  14.  The  boys  asked  to  be 
taken  to  a  side  road.  Near  the  destination,  the  14-year-old 
pulled  a  knife  and  held  it  at  the  husband's  throat  while 
the  other  youth  beat  and  strangled  the  wife.  The  couple 
was  left  for  dead  on  the  road.  A  passer-by  discovered 
them  soon  enough  to  save  their  lives  and  the  boys  were 
arrested  within  several  hours. 


'Robberies 


Murders' 


JOE  E.  SCOTT,  business  executive, 
North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

1  would  caution  anyone  against  picking  up  hitch- 
hikers— even  though  it  would  appear  to  be  the  Christian 
thing  to  do.  There  have  been  so  many  robberies  and 
murders  by  hitchhikers  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  any- 
one even  to  pick  up  apparently  worthy  hitchhikers. 

'Times  Have  Changed' 

LYDIA  BOH   1/  IN,  journalism  student.    Xorth- 
irestern   Univ.,  Eranston.   III. 

A  favorite  professor  <>l  mine  likes  to  tell  how  he 
hitchhiked  across  the  U.S.  some  25  years  ago  when  he 
was  in  graduate  school.  Like  my  professor,  1  want  to  see 


the  country.  But  in  the  last  25  years  times  have  so  changed 
that  even  if  I  were  a  man  I  wouldn't  pick  the  way  he  did 
to  cross  the  U.S. 


Three   Main   Reasons 


WILLIAM  G.  MARX,  traveling 
cisco.  Calif. 


ion.  San  Fran- 


I  strictly  observe  my  rule  against  picking  up  hitch 
hikers.  I  have  three  reasons  for  my  stand. 

First:  Even  the  most  baby-faced  hiker  may  be  a  danger 
ous  criminal.  Second:  The  youth  seeking  a  lift  may  be 
running  away  from  home  or  other  responsibilities.  Anc 
finally:  In  case  of  an  accident,  the  hiker  may  "take  yoi| 
for  a  ride"  through  a  costly — to  you — civil  suit. 

Shekel  Be  Apprehensive 

SUSAN   K.   SPRl  IF.LL.   personnel  supervisor 
telephone  company.  Columbia.  S.C. 

Probably  there  are  honorable  people  among  those  whe 
beg  rides.  Yet  I  do  not  pick  up  hitchhikers.  Should  cir 
cumstances  force  me  into  hitchhiking,  I  would  be  mosi 
apprehensive  over  accepting  rides. 

'Hitchhiking  Revived  Capital  Punishment' 

/,    /.    KIBBE,    superintendent,    South    Dakolr 
highway  motor  patrol 

The  annals  of  crime  in  South  Dakota  are  full  of  trage- 
dies which  were  the  direct  result  of  hitchhiking. 

It  was  hitchhiking  which  revived  the  capital-punish 
mem  law,  prescribing  death  in  the  electric  chair  foi 
perpetrators  ol  murder  and  kidnaping.  The  law,  enactec 
in  1939,  was  the  direct  result  of  a  heinous  crime  in  1937 
when  Ada  Carey,  a  popular  Onida  teacher,  picked  ur. 
two  17-year-old  Chicago  youths.  They  shot  and  bluda 
coned  her  to  death  to  steal  her  car.  .  .  . 
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Backtrackm 
John  Wesley 


By  ROMEY  PITT  MARSHALL 

Editor,  North  Carolina   Christian   Advocate 


dO  YOU'RE  going  to  England? 
Perhaps  this  year,  perhaps  next. 
You'll  go  where  other  tourists  go,  no 
doubt.  But  do  a  bit  of  planning  and 
you  can  make  yours  a  Methodist  tour. 
For  John  Weslev,  who  founded 
Methodism  in  the  1700s,  left  his  mark 
throughout  the  British  Isles. 

When  in  London,  make  City  Road 
Chapel — the  mother  church  of  world- 
wide Methodism — a  "must."  It's 
within  walking  distance  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  which  is  on  all  guided 
tours,  or  probably  but  a  few  minutes 
by  taxi  from  your  hotel. 

Last  summer  I  stood  within  the 
walls  of  this  shrine  and  mused  .  .  . 
seeing  the  old  saint,  his  once  dark 
hair  now  gray,  as  he  preached  his 
last  sermon  from  the  high  pulpit. 
John  Wesley  was  a  short  man,  weigh- 
ing only  122  pounds,  yet  few  English- 
men have  wielded  deeper  influence 
over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  In 
this  historic  pulpit,  he  experienced 
his  greatest  success  after  the  storms 
of  his  early  ministry.  The  chapel  is 
still  one  of  Methodism's  great  preach- 
ing places.  Visitors  from  afar  come 
to  worship  and  to  marvel  at  the  pil- 
lars and  windows,  gifts  of  Methodist 
churches  around  the  world. 

John  Wesley  died  at  88  in  1791  and 
is  buried  in  the  churchyard  behind 
the  chapel.  His  vault  is  covered  with 
flat  stones  and  surmounted  by  a  sand- 
stone obelisk.  I  was  unable  to  verify 
stories  that  he  was  buried  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  but  it  is  known  that  the 
funeral  service  for  Wesley,  a  lifelong 
early  riser,  was  held  at  5  a.m. 

In  front  of  the  chapel  is  the  impos- 
ing statue  pictured  in  water  colors 
by  Floyd  Johnson  on  page  37.  Wes- 
ley's house,  which  he  built  in  1779, 
is  adjacent  to  the  statue  and  court- 
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yard.  Here  visitors  arc  shown  his 
study,  the  bedroom  in  which  he  died, 
and  the  small  adjoining  room  which 
was  the  scene  of  his  private  devo- 
tions and  personal  relics. 

Susanna  Wesley,  mother  of  John 
and  Charles,  rests  across  City  Road 
in  Bunhill  Fields  Cemetery  among 
other  English  notables.  |  See  Mother 
of  Methodist)!,  April,  page  74.  | 
Around  the  corner  is  Epworth  Press, 
official  publishing  house  of  British 
Methodism.  A  tablet  here  will  direct 
you  some  40  yards  southeast  to  the 
site  of  the  old  "Foundery."  Here, 
where  the  British  once  cast  cannon, 
Wesley  started  his  first  London 
chapel,  his  early  class  meetings,  and 
philanthropic  work.  Thirty  years  be- 
fore he  conducted  a  service  here,  the 
building  had  been  abandoned  after 
an  explosion. 

There  are  many  Methodist  mis- 
sions and  chapels  in  London.  There's 
even  a  Wesley  Avenue  and  a  Wes- 
ley Road.  You'll  find  streets  named 
Abingdon  and  Epworth.  But  you 
may  be  interested  in  doing  a  little 
detective  work,  as  I  did  when  I  set 
out  to  see  if  I  could  find  the  little 
room  on  Aldersgate  Street  where 
Wesley's  heart  was  "strangely 
warmed"  the  night  of  May  24,  1738. 

Some  think  the  site  is  at  No.  28 
Aldersgate  Street.  I  found  the  address 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  Ep- 
worth Press.  There's  a  tablet  to  be 
seen  on  the  wall  today,  but  the  site 
is  occupied  now  by  a  commercial 
concern.  Another  tablet  at  nearby  St. 

Church  dignitaries 

pass  through  Epworth  Square 

to  dedicate  the  Old  Rectory  as  a 

shrine  of  world  Methodism. 


Botolph's  Church  of  England  com- 
memorates the  conversion  ol  the 
Wesley  brothers  on  Aldersgate  Street. 

Anyone  who  explores  the  high 
spots  of  London  must  find  himself 
at  the  very  doorstep  of  a  later-day 
symbol  of  Methodism.  This  is  Wes- 
leyan  Central  Hall,  not  far  from 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Central  Hall  is  a  large  building  at 
the  corner  of  Tothill  Street  and  Broad 
Sanctuary.  Its  Viennese  dome  is  said 
to  compare  favorably  both  in  beauty 
and  accoustical  qualities  with  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome.  Many  world-famous 
clergymen  have  preached  here  since 
the  hall  was  built  in  1910-12. 

Fifty-odd  miles  northwest  of  Lon- 
don is  Oxford — and  all  tourists  go 
there.  Remind  yourself  to  buy  a  post 
card  to  be  mailed  to  your  preacher 
back  home.  The  card  should  carry  a 
picture  of  Christ  Church  College  [see 


page  35],  for  Methodism  was  born 
here.  Both  John  and  his  hymn-writ- 
ing brother,  Charles,  studied  here, 
and  here  they  became  associated  with 
the  serious  young  men  who  met  and 
worshiped  so  methodically  that  they 
were  nicknamed  Methodists! 

Smaller  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
is  the  place  where  John  lived  as  a 
teaching  fellow  in  1726.  His  room  is 
kept  much  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
he  studied  and  prayed  there.  While 
I  stood  at  the  threshold,  I  recalled 
that  from  this  place  Wesley  went 
with  James  Oglethorpe  on  the  long 
and  barren  mission  to  Georgia.  [See 
The  Wesley s  in  Georgia,  September, 
page  34.] 

When  John  first  came  to  Oxford, 
he  traveled  from  his  home  about  100 
miles  north  in  Lincoln  County.  Ep- 
worth  rectory,  where  he  was  born,  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  swampy,  rural  area. 
You  go  by  train  to  Doncaster,  thence 
by  bus  to  Epworth,  a  few  miles  to  the 
east. 

Epworth  rectory  has  been  restored 
recently,  but  pains  have  been  taken  to 
preserve  it  as  it  was  more  than  200 
years  ago.  You'll  want  to  explore  the 
kitchen  where  Susanna  reigned;  the 
study  where  her  husband,  Samuel, 
wrote  his  sermons,  his  poems,  his 
monumental  book  on  Job;  the  attic 
where  the  playful  ghost,  Jeffrey,  was 
supposed  to  hold  forth. 

In  old  St.  Andrew's,  the  Anglican 
church  nearby,  is  the  font  where  most 
of  the  Wesleys'  19  children  were  bap- 
tized. In  this  ancient  church  John 
received  his  first  Communion  from 
his  father's  hands.  He  returned  to 
the  church  years  later,  but  was  denied 
the  privilege  of  appearing  in  the  pul- 
pit his  father  had  occupied. 

In  his  Journal,  he  writes  about  that 
experience: 

"A  little  before  the  service  began 
I  went  to  Mr.  Romlcy,  the  curate,  and 
offered  to  assist  him  either  in  preach- 
ing or  reading  prayers;  but  he  did 
not  care  to  accept  of  my  assistance  .  .  . 
After  sermon  John  Taylor  stood  in 
the  churchyard  and  gave  notice,  as 
the  people  were  coming  out,  'Mr. 
Wesley,  not  being  permitted  to 
preach  in  the  church,  designs  to 
preach  here  at  six  o'clock.'  Accord- 
ingly at  six  I  came,  and  found  such  a 
congregation  as  I  believe  Epworth 
never  saw  before.  I  stood  near  the  east 
end  ol  the  church,  upon  mv  father's 
tombstone   .  .  ." 


High  spots  of  a 
BRITISH  METHODIST  TOUR 

England  is  rich  in  places  associated  with  early 
Methodism  and  The  Methodist  Church. 
When  you  visit  England  you  may  not  be 
able  to  see  many  of  these  Methodist  shrines, 
but  you  will  want  to  visit  and  photograph  at 
least  those  which  Together  artist  Floyd 
A.  Johnson  painted  on  the  next  three  pages. 


More  than  once  after  that  Wesley 
preached  from  his  father's  tombstone, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  flat.  Other 
Methodists  have  followed  the  prac- 
tice through  the  years.  One  of  the 
most  recent  occasions  came  last  year 
when  the  rectory,  restored  by  British 
and  American  Methodists,  was  for- 
mally dedicated  as  a  hostel  and 
shrine. 

Back  in  London,  friends  insisted 
I  see  Bristol  where  Charles  spent 
most  of  his  life  and  John  first  be- 
gan field  preaching.  Bristol  is  108 
miles  west  of  London. 

Here  is  the  New  Room,  oldest 
Methodist  church  in  the  world.  In 
the  courtyard  is  the  famed  statue  of 
Wesley  on  a  horse,  said  to  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Manv 
believe  this  is  the  best  study  of  Wes- 
ley in  existence. 

Inside  the  New  Room  is  a  galleried 
chapel  below  the  rooms  where  the 
Bristol  preachers  lived.  The  two- 
decked  pulpit,  the  clock  in  the  gallery 
front,  the  sconces  on  the  pillars,  all 
speak  oi  ages  past.  So  do  the  high 
windows,  placed  that  way  tradition 
says,  so  mobs  could  not  throw  stones 
into  the  congregation.  I've  been  told, 
also,  that  it  was  possible  for  Wesley  to 
sit  in  his  upper  room  and.  through 
the  window  in  the  skylight,  evaluate 
anyone  preaching  in  the  pulpit  be- 
low. He  is  said  to  have  "tried  out" 
manv  a  preacher  here,  listening  and 
watching  in  seclusion. 

Wesley  had  varied  interests,  high 
among    them    education,    which    ex- 


plains the  attention  he  paid  to  Kings- 
wood,  his  famous  boarding  school  atl 
Bath,  near  Bristol  [see  page  36].  Thel 
sons  of  miners  attended  this  school! 
but  so  did  many  others.  Courses  werel 
hard  and  discipline  was  strict.  It  i<| 
interesting,  incidentally,  to  note  that! 
the    Methodist    custom    of    a    New! 
Year's  Eve  "watch  night"  originatec'l 
arnon^  converted  miners  at   Kins;s 
wood.  Today  British  Methodism  ha: 
a  number  of  other  schools  like  this 

Not  far  away  is  Hanham  Mount 
where  Wesley  preached  to  6.00(l 
miners.  At  the  site,  inlaid  in  con 
crete,  are  Wesley's  well-knowr 
words:  "The  world  is  my  parish." 

There  is  much  for  Methodists  t( 
see  in  Britain,  but  the  present-da^ 
visitor  can't  possibly  follow  Wesley* 
footsteps  everywhere.  If  one  woulc 
backtrack  Wesley  in  the  best-knowr 
places,  I  would  recommend  that  hi 
study  the  man's  life.  Possibly  the  bes 
source  is  the  Wesley  Journal,  whicl 
reveals  a  remarkable  man:  a  scholar 
preacher,  reformer,  philanthropist 
psychologist,  organizer,  and  saint. 

In  his  own  day,  Wesley's  writing: 
brought  a  fortune.  But  he  did  not  be 
come   a    wealthy    man.   During   hi: 
lifetime,  it  is  said,  he  gave  away  whai 
Would   be   the  equivalent  of  half 
million  dollars  today.  As  a  result,  he 
had  little  in  worldly  goods  when  he 
died.    Someone     has    said     he     left! 
nothing  much  except  "a  good  librafl 
of   books,    a    well-worn    clergyman':! 
gown,   a    much-abused    reputation—^ 
and  The  Methodist  Church." 
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Christ  Church  College,  Oxford:  Tivo  hours  from  London  by  car  across  -picturesque 

England  is  the  famed  school  where  Wesley  studied  from  1720  to  1725  and  practiced  the  rigorous, 
methodical  life  of  xvork  and  prayer  that  gives  us  our  name,  "Methodist." 
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Kingswood  School,  Bath:  Precious  relics  here  still  speak  of  Wesley— bis  bed,  his  gown, 

the  old  Kingswood  pulpit  from  which  he  preached  salvation  for  every  man,  and  many  of  his 
hand-inscribed  books.  Kingsivood  now  is  a  preparatory  school. 
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City  Road  Chapel,  London:  This  is  Britain  s  mother  church  of  Methodism,  with  marble 

pillars  from  Methodist  churches  the  world  over  given  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Wesley ' s  death.  John  is  buried  here.  His  home  with  its  -prayer  room  stands  nearby. 
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'Brother  Van'  Shooting  Burialo 

Oil  painting  by  CHARLES  M.  RUSSELL\~*.< 


i  Montana  Deaconess  Hospital,  Inc.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 


* 


- 


As  a  pioneer  Montana  missionary,  \\  illiam 
Wesley  Vail  Orsclel  was  put  to  the  lest  hy 
Blackieet  Indians  who  picked  him  to  lead  their 
hullalo  hunt.  Brother  Nan  upheld  the  honor 
ol    the    white    mans    religion!    C  harlie    Russell, 


tin-  celebrated  cowboy  artist,  was  a  close  friend 

ol  Brother  Van  s.  II  you  visit  Montana  on  vonr 
vacation, you  may  see  his  painting  at  tin-  Russell 
Art  Gallery  in  Great  I  alls.  For  Brother  Van's 
dramatic  life  story, see  Saint  in  Stirrups,  page  1H. 
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Eastern  Orthodoxy,  with  its 
170  million  members,  stands  today 
at  a  global  crossroads.  Here  is 


The  seat  of  Orthodoxy  is  Istanbul  on 
the  Bosporus,  where  centuries  loof{ 
down  on  the  graceful  spires  of  old 
Sancta  Sophia,  which  now  is  a  mosque. 


.  America's 
Fourth  Faith 


By  T.  Otto  Kail 

Editor,  New  Christian  Advocate 


Archbishop  Athenagoras  o; 
Istanbul  is  titular  head  o; 
all  the  Orthodox  churches 


/IN  ANCIENT  BODY  of  Christendom,  whicl 
claims  to  embrace  more  than  170  million  believer: 
is  becoming  recognized  today — with  Protestantisn 
Judaism,  and  Roman  Catholicism — as  the  fourtj 
great  religious  faith  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  Eastern  (o 
Greek)  Orthodoxy,  until  now  identified  by  man 
Americans  only  as  a  shadowy  land  between  Prote; 
tantism  and  Catholicism  where  many  of  the  clerg 
wear  bushy  beards,  some  marry,  and  the  churche 
observe  Christmas  in  January. 

But  this  little-understood  faith — one  fourth  cT 
the  Christian  world — is  making  a  new  impact  upo 
American  life.  It  claims  1,000  parishes  in  this  cour 
try  and  some  6  million  adherents.  It  is  expanding  il 
activities,  adding  to  its  seminaries,  and  establishin 
youth  centers  on  college  campuses.  Not  long  age 
the  U.  S.  armed  forces  for  the  first  time  authorize 
its  symbol,  "EO"  inscribed  as  religious  identificatio 
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The  new  Saint  Sophia  in  Los  Angeles  cost  $2  million  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  Orthodoxy.  It  was  built  with 
the  money  donated  by  the  movie  magnates,  the  S\ouras  brothers. 


on  servicemen's  dog  tags,  along  with  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  identifications.  And  Eastern 
Orthodox  chaplains  now  serve  with  the  armed 
forces. 

Looming  behind  this  picture  of  progress  in  this 
country  is  the  grim  shadow  of  world  trouble  for 
Orthodoxy.  Misfortunes  have  befallen  its  ecumenical 
(world-wide)  patriarch  in  Istanbul  (formerly  Con- 
stantinople) that  have  shoved  this  peace-loving 
church  into  world  politics.  Both  West  and  East  are 
struggling  for  its  support,  but  Orthodoxy  is  not 
united  on  where  its  allegiance — if  a  church  owes 
any  allegiance  to  a  political  body — should  go. 

We  Americans  should  understand  all  this.  To  do 
so,  we  need  to  know  something  of  the  history  and 
organization  of  the  Orthodox  church,  or,  better  to 
say,  churches. 

The  Orthodox  claim  to  going  back  to  the  Apostle 


Reminder  of  Russia's 
ownership  of  Alaska 
( 1J41-186J),  this 
church  at  Sit/^a  was 
the  first  Orthodox 
church  built  on  the 
American   continent. 
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Andrew  rests  in  part  upon  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
of  Antioch  about  116  a.d.  Later,  in  325  a.d.,  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  was  recognized  as  equal 
to  Rome,  Constantinople  being  the  new  capital  of 
the  empire. 

The  importance  of  the  respective  patriarchs  has 
risen  and  fallen  with  the  importance  of  their  cities 
When,  in  330  a.d.,  Emperor  Constantine  removec 
the  capital  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople,  it  \va< 
inevitable  that  the  patriarch  there  should  increase 
in  influence. 

The  course  of  history  drove  wedges  into  the  or 
ganized  church,  causing  trouble  among  the  various 
patriarchates.  Alexandria  broke  away,  forming  i 
strain  leading  to  the  Coptic  church,  headed  toda) 
by  a  patriarch  with  residence  in  Egypt.  (Hailt 
Selassie  of  Ethiopia  is  of  that  faith.)  Rome  and  th( 
eastern  patriarchs  drifted  gradually  apart  due  U 
nationalistic,  economic,  and  ecclesiastical  causes.  It 
1054  the  breach  became  complete.  (Eight  Easten 
groups  since  have  reunited  with  Roman  Catholi 
cism,  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  bu 
retaining  their  Eascern  rites.  These  are  the  Unia 
churches.  Sometimes  they   return  to  Orthodoxy. 

Today,   Eastern    Orthodoxy    is   composed   of   2 


Through  the  ages,  the  Gree\ 
Orthodox  church  has  helped  to 
preserve  Christian  heritage.  In 
Jerusalem's  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher,  it  shares  shrine  with 
both  the  Armenians  and  Romans. 


At  St.  Anthony's,  Chicago,  a  cantor 
renders  his  antiphonal  responses  to  the 
divine  liturgy  of  the  Greef{  church. 
This  faith  puts  heavy  stress  on  liturgy. 
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rhurchcs,  each  oi  them  independent 
ind  self-governing.  The  ecumenical 
mtriarch  at  Instanbul  remains  the 
tenior,  not  because  dt  greater  author- 
ty  but  because  of  the  long  tradition 
if  his  city  as  the  center  <>l  Orthodoxy. 
-Ie  is  first  among  the  patriarchs  ol 
Vntioch,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Mos 
ow,  Belgrade,  and  Bucharest,  and 
s  also  revered  by  the  heads  ol  the 
hurclies  ol  Greece,  Cyprus,  Bulgaria, 
iul  Albania. 

The  present  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
t  Istanbul  is  Athenagoras,  a  tower- 
ng  figure  ol  a  man  who  served  his 
hurch  tor  a  number  ot  years  in  the 
J.S.  and,  in  fact,  was  once  an  Amer- 
can  citizen.  Still  a  stanch  friend  of 
America,  he  has  been  in  and  out  ol 
avor  with  the  Turkish  government, 
"urrentlv,  he  is  out  of  favor.  Riots 
lave  wrecked  his  buildings  and  jeop- 
rdized  his  safety.  Many  political  ele- 
nents  in  Turkey,  basically  a  Moham- 
nedan  country,  are  clamoring  for 
vthenagoras'  expulsion.  That  would 
>e  virtually  like  removing  the  Roman 
latholic  Pope  from  Rome. 
And  if  the  seat  of  Orthodoxy  in 
'anbul  is  gone,  the  tradition  of  lead- 
ship  for  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
,oes  with  it.  Who  then  would  be- 
ome  the  "first"  among  the  patri- 
rchs?  Who  else,  many  fear,  but 
\itriarch  Alexei  of  Moscow? 

Patriarch  Alexei  has  sent  recent 
lelegations  to  Jerusalem,  offering  aid 
o  the  beleaguered  Greek  Orthodox 
hurch  there.  He  provides  regular 
inancial  aid  to  the  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria.  He  is  sending  a  mission 
>f  clergymen  to  India,  where  the 
tative  church  traces  descent  from 
rhomas,  the  Apostolic  "doubter." 

Whether  it  be  in  Russia,  America, 
Serbia,  or  Egypt,  Orthodoxy  tends 
o  take  on  the  coloration  of  the  peo- 
ples among  whom  it  finds  itself.  But 
ill  Orthodox  churches  have  a  com- 
non  faith.  They  all  believe  in  Christ 
is  the  Savior  of  mankind  and  the 
Church  as  the  storehouse  of  truth  and 
anctifying  grace.  They  hold  that 
heir  church  is  infallible,  but  their 
irayer  book  says  that  infallibility  be- 
ongs  "to  the  whole  assembly  of  true 
relievers,"  to  the  whole  church  as 
"epresented  by  its  council. 

The  Orthodox  community  also  has 
i  common  church  government, 
which  in  some  respects  is  more  like 
:he  democracy  of  Congregationalism 
:han  the  authoritarianism  of  Rome. 


Furthermore,  Orthodoxy  has  a 
common  basis  of  worship.  Their  elab- 
orate ritual — which  links  them  most 
closely  among  Protestants  to  Epis- 
copalians— goes  back  to  the  practices 
of  early  Christian  churches. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem,  there  is  more  than  one 
site  of  the  manger.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics have  one;  the  Greek  Orthodox 
adherents  have  another;  the  Arme- 
nian Christians  still  another,  yet  all 
are  under  the  roof  of  the  same  old 
church.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  even  in 
the  place  where  the  Christ  child  was 
born,  his  followers  do  not  get  on  too 
well  together.  There  was  a  time  not 
far  past  when  the  keys  to  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  Jerusalem 
were  kept  by  a  Moslem  family  be- 
cause Christians  could  not  get  along. 


T. 


HE  estrangement  between  Greek 
and  Roman  Christians  showed  up 
early  in  the  growth  of  the  Christian 
church.  But  the  final  break  did  not 
come  until  July  6,  1054,  when  a  robed 
emissary  of  Pope  Leo  IX  slapped 
down  on  the  altar  of  Hagia  Sophia 
Church  a  paper  excommunicating  the 
whole  Eastern  church.  The  charges: 
wearing  beards;  allowing  priests  to 
marry  (they  still  do  but  the  clergy 
from  whom  the  bishops  are  chosen 
do  not)  ;  using  leavened  bread  for  the 
Sacrament,  and  believing  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father 
alone,  rather  than  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son. 

The  same  Pope  Leo  also  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  chop  down  a  crucifix 
that  hung  on  one  of  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. According  to  the  story, 
the  soldiers  climbed  a  ladder,  some 
women  pushed   it   out   from   under 


them,  and  several  people  were  killed 
in  the  ensuing  fracas.  The  Icono- 
clastic ("break  ikons")  controversy 
flared.  Ikons  are  images,  but,  remem- 
bering the  commandment,  the 
Greeks  did  not  use  rounded  statues, 
as  the  Romans  did,  but  flat  pictures, 
some  indescribably  beautiful. 

The  real  bone  of  contention,  going 
back  to  ninth-century  Pope  Nicholas 
I,  and  before,  was  the  primacy  of  the 
Roman  Pope.  Constantinople  did  not 
deny  that  he  came  first,  but  it  looked 
upon  him  as  a  court  of  reference 
rather  than  a  final  and  ultimate  judi- 
cial superior.  Orthodoxy  has  always 
resisted  Roman  totalitarianism,  and 
does  so  to  this  day. 

There  have  been  attempts  at  re- 
union ever  since  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Roman  church  still  hopes 
someday  to  return  the  Eastern  church 
to  its  fold.  Most  of  the  effort,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  one-sided. 

In  1956  the  Roman  church  called 
for  a  Unionistic  Congress  with  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  churches,  to  be 
held  in  Chicago.  Invitations  were  sent 
out  to  all  36  bishops  of  the  Eastern 
faith  in  the  U.S.  When  the  day  of  the 
conference  came,  representatives  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  arrived 
at  their  beautiful  St.  Procopius  Abbey 
in  Lisle,  near  Chicago.  But  no  East- 
ern bishop  appeared. 

In  many  ways,  Orthodoxy  has 
drawn  closer  to  Protestantism  than 
it  has  to  Romanism.  It  has  fellowship 
with  Protestant  churches  through  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

In  recent  years,  Eastern  Orthodox 
parishes  have  joined  with  Episcopal 
churches  in  co-operative  activities.  In 
January,  for  example,  the  "high 
church"  Episcopalians  and  the  East- 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency 


The  Power  of 


PRINCIPLE 


By 
ROY 
L 
SMITH 


To  THE  BEST  of  his  ability,  a 
scientist  had  sought  for  God's  guid- 
ance. And  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
he  had  followed  that  guidance  when 
he  thought  it  granted. 

That  his  opponents  were  honest 
men  he  was  willing  to  grant,  though 
he  believed  their  viewpoint  preju- 
diced. When  they  resorted  to  unfair 
tactics  and  false  charges,  he  refused 
to  fight  back  on  that  level.  Instead, 
he  held  to  the  course  he  believed 
had  God's  approval.  When  the  issue 
was  finally  resolved,  he  wrote  to 
a  friend,  explaining  his  thinking  in 
some  detail. 

"As  a  scientist,"  he  wrote,  "I  find 
it  necessary  to  believe  in  the  inevi- 
tability of  certain  things,  for  we  live 
in  a  world  of  law.  My  personal 
opinion  never  changes  any  chemical 
reaction,  and  no  oratory  of  mine 
would  alter  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  gravity.  In  some  matters  I 
might  be  able  to  win  the  board  over 
to  my  way  of  thinking  by  a  clever 
bit  of  parliamentary  handling,  but 
I  would  not  change  the  moral  im- 
plications of  the  case. 

"If  the  law  of  gravity  produces 
certain  results  inevitably,  and  if  cer- 
tain drugs  in  the  human  blood 
stream  produce  predictable  results, 
it  must  also  be  true  that  moral  prin- 
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ciples  work  inexorably.  That  being 
the  case,  if  I  can  be  sure  I  am  right 
I  need  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate 
outcome. 

"Paul  once  said  that  'perfect  love 
casts  out  all  fear,'  and  I  am  sure 
that  principle  is  one  of  the  depend- 
able laws  of  the  universe,  just  as 
gravity  is.  I  have  discovered,  too, 
that  the  conviction  that  I  am  doing 
the  will  of  God  in  a  situation  also 
casts  out  fear. 

"In  the  struggle  through  which  I 
have  just  come  I  was  supported  by 
the  confidence  that  I  was  right,  that 
I  was  seeking  no  personal  advan- 
tage, that  my  central  purpose  was  to 
do  the  will  of  God.  With  that  inner 
assurance,  I  was  never  tempted  to 
waver." 

Reduced  to  its  moral  significance. 
fear  is  the  knowledge  that  one  is 
arrayed  against  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe,  that  one  is  a  rebel 
against  life  itself.  No  man,  knowing 
this,  can  hope  tor  peace  of  mind  or 
a  sense  of  security. 

The  Old  Testament  psalmist  was 
dealing  with  this  principle  when  lie 
wrote:  "Search  me.  O  God,  and 
know  my  heart!  Try  me  and  know 
my  thoughts'  And  see  il  there  be 
any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me 
in  the  way  everlasting." 


ern  Orthodox  churches  co-operated 
in  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christians 
United.  It  is  interesting  that  John 
Wesley,  founder  of  Methodism, 
pondering  the  matter  of  ordination 
admired  the  method  used  by  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  and  wrote 
(in  1784) :  "The  presbyters  ol 
that  venerable  apostolic  church,  or 
the  death  of  a  bishop,  exercised  the 
right  of  ordaining  another  from  theii 
own  body,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Yet  the  Orthodox  church  differ: 
greatly  from  most  Protestant  church 
es  with  which  it  co-operates. 

Orthodoxy,  for  example,  holds  tha 
there  is  no  salvation  for  any  persor 
outside  the  visible  church.  Under  th< 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
church  cannot  err  in  matters  of  faith 

Orthodoxy  maintains  that  bishops 
priests,  deacons,  and  other  clergy  an 
set  apart  from  other  Christians  fo 
service  in  the  church,  a  doctrine  ac 
ceptable  to  Episcopalians  but  genera 
ly  inconsistent  with  the  Protestan 
"priesthood  of  all  believers."  Whei 
priests  and  deacons  are  ordainec 
however,  the  Orthodox  bishop  hold 
the  vestments  up  to  the  congregatioi 
and  asks  "Axios?"  (Is  he  worthy? 
and  the  people  reply,  "Axios!"  Ther 
is  no  such  democratic  gesture  in  th 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

Orthodoxy  believes  that  a  body  c 
doctrine  is  necessary,  supernaturall 
revealed  through  the  Holy  Spirit  t 
those  who  are  delegates  to  the  churc 
councils.  If  any  reunion  with  Roma 
Catholics — or  Protestants — is  to  com 
the  Orthodox  insist  that  there  mu: 
be  an  "agreement  in  faith,"  set  fort 
in  ancient  creeds. 

Orthodoxy  has  a  mystical  and  sai 
ramentarian  view.  Christ  is  the  Lc 
gos,  the  Word,  the  Truth  of  Goe 
In  him  the  divine  and  human  n; 
tures  were  joined.  Men  can  be  save 
only  through  a  similar  union,  effecte 
through  the  church's  sacraments. 

Holy    Scripture    is    not    enough 
there  must  be  Holy  Tradition.  It 
full  of  meaningful  symbolism. 

Orthodoxy  stresses  "love"  an 
"grace."  It  can  be  put  this  wav : 
Roman  Catholic  Christianity  is  th 
religion  of  "law,"  and  Protestar 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  "faith, 
then  Orthodox  Christianity  is  the  r< 
ligion  of  "love."  That  shines  throti£ 
all  its  life. 

May  God  keep  it  shining  durin 
the  stormy  days  ahead! 
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Advice  from   "Dick"    Richmond 
Harbour    someone  who  understands 
usually  non<  out  teen  troubles. 


Teens 
Together 


with  an  ex-teen-ager 


|  /  don't  get  along  with  other  girls 
as  I  used  to.  They  don't  invite 
me  to  their  homes  any  more.  At  Sun  day 
school  and  MYF  the  girls  are  nice  but 
I'm  always  out  of  the  swim.  Boys  lil{c 
me.  I  can  take  my  picl{  of  them.  Do 
you  suppose  that  is  why  the  girls  don't 
li\e  me?— KB. 

A  Possibly,  although  it  isn't  likely. 
M.  Have  you  grown  up  faster  than 
the  other  girls?  Perhaps  you've  matured 
more  than  they  have.  Don't  do  or  say 
things  which  offend  them;  be  nice  to 
everyone.  Don't  talk  about  yourself 
or  your  boy  friends.  Phases  like  this 
are  part  of  being  a  teen-ager.  Usually 
they  don't  last. 

m  I'm  a  sophomore  in  high  school. 

W  I  went  steady  with  a  boy  for  al- 
most a  year.  Then  I  broke  up.  I  see  now 
I  was  my  fault.  I  have  hurt  him  deeply. 
My  parents  like  him  and  thinly  of  him 
almost  as  one  of  the  family.  He  wants 
to  go  with  me  again,  and  I  want  to  go 
with  him.  But  1  am  not  sure  how  to 
tell  him.  What  shall  I  do?—D.Z. 


Invite  him  for  dinner.  Then  go 
I  '..    for  a  walk  and  have  a  talk. 

|  I'm  14  and  in  junior  high.  I 
W  belong  to  a  club  of  10  nice  girls. 
Until  recently  everything  was  fine. 
Then  we  began  having  boy-girl  parties 
instead  of  our  usual  all-girl  meetings. 
Mow  we're  jealous  of  each  other.  One 
girl  gave  a  party  for  only  five  members 
and  the  rest  were  hurt.  I'm  sure  boys 
are  the  source  of  our  troubles.  Can  you 
help  us?—].R. 


Sooner  or  later  most  such  clubs 

SR.  encounter     the     same     problem. 

Some   of   your  members   probablv   are 


dating  regularly.  Their  lives  will  be 
different.  Keep  on  being  nice  to  all 
your  friends.  Try  not  to  gossip.  If  you 
have  a  party,  invite  them  all.  But  don't 
expect  the  past  to  return. 

|  /  have  been  going  steady  with  a 

!>y  boy  for  a  year.  I  don't  care  for 

him  any  more  and  tvant  to  brea\  up, 

but  I  hate  to  upset  him.  He  loves  me. 

We  both  are  14.  What  shall  I  do?—R.A. 


Breaking  up  is  one  of  the  prob- 
XTBl  lems  which  going  steady  creates. 
Be  kind,  but  frank.  Tell  the  boy  you 
wish  he'd  go  out  with  other  girls,  and 
that  you  will  date  other  boys.  "Love" 
may  be  too  strong  a  word  to  describe 
his  feeling.  "Crush"  might  be  better. 
Probably  he'll  get  over  it  soon. 


Is  it  proper  for  a  teacher  to 
swear  in  class?  We  have  a  sub- 
stitute science  teacher  who  doesn't  seem 
to  know  he  swears.  Some  \ids  thinly  it 
is  funny,  but  I  don't. — B.L. 


tNo,  it  is  not  proper.  Can  you 
find  a  way  to  let  the  teacher 
know  how  you  feel  ?  He  should  respond 
favorably.  If  he  doesn't,  ask  your  father 
to  tell  your  principal  to  check  on  what 
is  happening.  It  shouldn't  continue. 

Am  I  old  enough  to  go  out  with 
boys?  When  I  was  13  1  agreed  I 
was  too  young.  Now  I'm  15.  My  dad 
still  says  I'm  too  young.  Am  I? — M.E. 


There  is  no  one  age  when  dating 
/ . .  _  becomes  proper.  It  depends  on 
several  factors.  Do  the  other  nice  girls 
of  your  age  in  your  crowd  have  dates2 
Are  you  a  dependable  girl?  Are  the 
affairs    you'd    attend    properly    chaper- 


oned? Would  you  go  with  good  boys? 
Do  you  usually  have  sound  judgment? 
Talk  with  your  parents.  If  they  agree 
that  the  answers  to  these  questions  are 
"yes,"  I'd  say  you  are  old  enough  to 
start  dating. 

}   My  mother  says  that  when  I'm 

%f    with  a  girl  I  should  be  the  one 

to  start  the  conversation.  I  never  \now 

what  to  say.  Can  you  help  me? — F.C. 


A  Ask  questions  about  the  girl 
herself.  Ask  what  clubs  she  be- 
longs to,  what  platters  she  enjoys,  what 
TV  programs  or  dances  she  likes.  We 
all  like  to  talk  about  ourselves. 


We  discussed  makjng  out  at  an 
I  '  MYF  meeting  and  concluded  it 
was  wrong.  Then  I  asked  my  aunt,  a 
psychologist.  She  said  many  popular 
kjds  make  out  and  that  mild  petting  is 
all  right.  Who's  right? — N.M. 


Your  MYF  group. 


Daddy  says  I'm  tvackj  because 
W?  I  love  two  girls.  I'm  14.  When  I 
thin\  about  one  of  them  I'm  sure  she's 
tops.  Then  I  thin\  about  the  other  and 
decide  she's  best.  How  can  I  choose? — 
S.A. 


Don't  try  to  choose.  Many  boys 
XJfc.  of  your  age  are  interested  in 
several  girls.  Enjoy  companionship  with 
both.  Later  on  a  choice  will  come  natu- 
rally. 

We're  twins,  16.  We  have  been 
invited     to     several     parties     at- 
tended by  both  boys  and  girls.  The  /{ids 
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Looks  at     movies 

By     Harry     C.     Spencer 
General    Secretary,    Methodist    Television,    Radio,    and    Film   Commission 


►  Films  arc  rated  for  audience  suit- 
ability. Also,  the  symbols  (-f~)  and  ( — ) 
provide  "yes"  or  "no"  answers  to  the 
question:  Do  the  ethical  standards  in 
the  film  in  general  provide  constructive 
entertainment? 


The  Matchmaker:  Adults    (  +  ) 

One  of  the  liveliest  comedies  of  the 
year.  Shirley  Booth,  a  marriage  coun- 
selor, is  ostensibly  trying  to  find  a  young 
wife  for  the  aging  Paul  Ford,  a  tight- 
fisted  Brooklyn  merchant.  All  the  time, 
however,  Shirley  is  determined  to  marry 
the  old  skinflint  herself.  Set  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  film  has  many 
nostalgic  touches.  The  two  downtrod- 
den clerks,  Anthony  Perkins  and  Rob- 
ert Morse,  take  a  vacation  while  Ford  is 
on  his  matrimonial  safari  and  meet 
Shirley  MacLain,  the  girl  Ford  thinks 
he  is  going  to  marry,  but  doesn't. 

Proud  Rebel:  Family   (  +  ) 

Alan  Ladd,  his  11 -year-old  son, 
David,  and  a  dog  are  the  stars  of  this 
friendly  story,  set  in  the  days  following 
the  Civil  War.  From  the  shock  of  see- 
ing his  mother  killed,  David  becomes  a 
mute.  Alan  searches  for  a  doctor  who 
can  cure  him  and  in  his  wanderings, 
becomes  a  hired  hand  on  the  farm  of 
Olivia  De  Havilland.  The  relations  of 
father  and  son,  and  their  affection  for 
the  dog,  are  excellent. 

Ten  North  Frederick:  Adults  (  — ) 

Tn  spite  of  a  confusing  story  line,  this 
film  finally  concludes  that  Gary  Cooper 
could  never  rise  above  his  basic  handi- 
cap— he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
take  advantage  of  the  people  who  are 
taking  advantage  of  him.  Though  the 
observation  is  justified,  it  is  not  very 
salutary — and  neither  are  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  cast. 

Fraulcin:  Adults   (  +  ) 

In  and  immediately  after  the  last  days 
of  World  War  II,  no  one  in  Berlin  was 
safe,  least  of  all  a  pretty  girl  of  good 
breeding.  Dana  Wynter  laces  plenty  in 
this  account  of  those  terrible  months. 
The  advances  of  drunken  Russian  com- 
manders, the  unscrupulous  trade  of 
greedy  Germans,  and  almost  unbear- 
able privation  make  life  tragic — until  a 
young   American  officer   (Mel   Ferrer) 
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falls  in  love  with  her  and  arranges  to 
bring  her  to  America  as  his  wife. 

Dragstrip  Riot:  Youth   (  — ) 

The  juvenile  delinquents  in  this  film 
either  travel  in  sports  cars  or  belong  to 
a  rival  gang  that  can  afford  only  motor- 
cycles. Fights  are  numerous.  Treachery 
is  the  main  element  in  the  plot.  Too 
much  discipline  by  Grandpa  and  not 
enough  by  Mamma  result  in  rebellion 
and  a  near-fatal  situation  until  the  old- 
sters miraculously  see  that  young  peo- 
ple need  to  be  "understood."  Charac- 
terization poor,  story  melodramatic. 

Windjammer:  Family   (  +  ) 

In  the  new  cinemiracle  process,  this 
film  is  magnificent.  Two  defects — poor 
editing  and  a  garden  scene  in  which 
liquor  is  served  to  minors — prevent  the 
picture  from  being  nearly  perfect.  It  is 
a  documentary  account  of  the  experi- 
ences of  Norwegian  boys  on  a  sailing 
vessel  that  follows  the  route  of  Colum- 
bus to  America.  The  boys  are  appeal- 
ing, their  adventures  interesting,  the 
ports  they  visit  are  exciting.  A  big  pic- 
ture. 

Cattle  Empire:  Youth    (  + ) 

When  Joel  McCrea  gets  out  of  prison 
and  returns  to  the  cattle  town,  the  in- 
habitants nearly  kill  him  by  dragging 
him  through  the  streets.  They  had  rea- 
son to  hate  Joel,  for  his  men  had  shot  up 
the  town,  maiming,  looting,  killing. 
However,  the  big  cattle  owner  saves 
Joel's  life  and  offers  him  a  job  driving 
a  herd  to  market.  Here  the  plot  becomes 
confused  and  drawn  out  before  the  solu- 
tion is  revealed. 

Marjorie  Morningstar:  Adults 
(-) 

Those  who  have  been  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  this  best  seller  on  the 
screen  are  likely  to  be  disappointed.  It's 
just  another  film  about  a  young  girl. 
Natalie  Wood,  who  meets  many  temp- 
tations but  comes  through  unscathed. 
II  the  serious  viewer  reads  into  the  pic- 
ture a  significance  not  apparent  to  the 
casual,  his  question  will  probably  be, 
"1  low  can  the  youth  of  this  generation 
find  roots  and  meaning  lor  their  lives 
alter  they  have  cut  loose  trom  the  reli- 
gious traditions  ol  the  past2"  The  an- 
swer the  him  gives  is  not  clear. 


didn't  date,  but  they  paired  off  a  little 
at  the  parties.  Nothing  wrong  hap- 
pened, but  our  parents  have  not  let 
us  go  again.  They  say  we'll  have  to 
wait  until  we  arc  17.  Is  that  fair? — .  l.L. 


A  Parents  must  decide  such  things. 
^■L  Responsible  young  people  can 
attend  good  parties  safely  at  an  earlier 
age  than  irresponsible  ones.  Most  par- 
ents let  reliable  16-year-olds  go  to  good 
mixed  parties.  Would  your  parents  be 
willing  to  discuss  their  decision  with 
the  person  in  charge  of  youth  activities 
at  church  or  with  a  school  counselor? 


M  J!  My  girl  friend's  parents  ma/(c 
~\f  her  wear  shapeless  clothes.  She 
has  a  figure  but  hides  it.  She  has  as\ed 
me  to  help  her.  Would  it  be  all  right 
for  me  to  tell  her  mother  that  the  clothes 
she  wears  are  terrible? — A. A. 


A  Probably  not.  Does  your  girl 
_  friend  have  a  girl  friend  her 
mother  likes?  She  might  try,  but  a  boy 
shouldn't. 

SI  I'm  a  bo\  of  16.  a  college  frcsh- 
^W1  man.  I  was  engaged  at  14.  The\ 
girl  and  I  have  been  in  love  ever  sinceX 
and  when  1  left  for  college  we  prom-l 
ised  not  to  date  anyone  else.  Now  she\ 
writes  that  she  has  dated  another  boyi 
and  loves  him.  Is  she  fickle? — T.A. 


A  I've  watched  the  same  thing 
happen  several  times.  At  your  J 
age  separation  brings  breakups.  Your! 
girl  isn't  fickle,  just  normal.  You  werel 
too  young  to  consider  yourselves  en-fl 
gaged.  Talk  with  her  when  you  goT 
home,  and  I  think  you  will  come  to  anl 
understanding.  Start  dating  other  girls. j 


■  B    I'm  a  girl  of  15  and  go  with  a 

w    boy,  16.  My  parents  tiling  it  is 

all  right,  but  my  girl  friend  doesn't.  Is 

he  too  old  for  me? — T.A. 


A  Many  girls  go  with  boys  a  year 
or  two  older.  Most  girls  mature 
faster  than  boys,  so  it's  a  normal  ar- 
rangement. 


Ti  ens:  Dr.  Barbour- — the  man  with  the 
answers  that  help  solve  your  troubles — 
is  a  public-school  counselor  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  and  each  day  helps  many 
teen-agers  with  their  problems.  ]]Tritc 
him  in  care  of  Together,  740  N.  Rush 
St.,  Chicago  11,  111. — Eds. 
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Let's  Make  SUNDAYS  Pleasanl 


By  C  ILV1N  BERGDALL 
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AWOKE  with  a  start.  Instantly,  1  realized  that  I 
should  have  been  out  ol  bed  an  hour  earlier — and  I 
guiltily  regretted  my  decision  not  to  set  the  alarm. 

As  my  Feet  hit  the  floor  I  shouted,  "Everybody  up! 
It's  8:30;  only  an  hour  to  get  ready  lor  church!"  Jean, 
my  wife,  drowsily  lifted  her  head.  It  took  me  a  minute 
to  awaken  her.  Then  I  sprinted  for  our  one  and  only 
bathroom,  only  to  be  greeted  with  a  locked  door  and 
the  sound  of  running  water;  17-year-old  Sylvia  was 
drawing  her  bath.  There  went  half  of  my  precious  hour! 

Terry  and  Tommy,  our  eight  and  six-year-olds,  came 
bounding  out  of  their  room  and  streaked  for  the  colored 
comics.  They  never  reached  them;  Jean's  voice,  "Come 
on,  boys,  here's  your  breakfast,"  brought  them  up  short. 

She  slammed  a  box  of  cereal,  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  the 
sugar  bowl  on  the  table.  Even  this  much  breakfast  was 
out  of  the  question  for  the  rest  of  us;  there  simply  wasn't 
time.  Jean  was  laying  out  the  boys'  clothes  when  a  happy 
shriek  burst  from  the  crib.  Five-month-old  Timmy  was 
greeting  the  new  day. 

Jean  grabbed  him  and  raced  to  bathe  him,  calling  over 
her  shoulder,  "See  that  the  boys  get  dressed!"  I  threw  a 
yearning  glance  toward  the  headlines,  then  gave  up.  Syl 
finally  cleared  the  bathroom  and  I  went  in  to  bathe  and 
shave.  I  had  just  started  when: 

"Dad,  our  shoes  have  to  be  shined,"  Terry  called. 

I  opened  the  door  and  snarled  at  my  wife,  "I  thought 
you  did  that  last  night." 

"Sure,"  she  snapped  back.  "It's  all  my  fault.  Who 
stopped  you  from  doing  it?" 

I  boiled  with  resentment;  my  wife,  equally  as  angry, 
finished  dressing  the  baby.  Finally  we  got  ourselves  and 
the  boys  into  the  car,  where  we  sat  and  waited  for  our 
darling  teen-ager.  Then,  cross,  hungry,  untidy,  and  tardy, 
we  were  off  to  receive  the  blessings  of  Sunday  school  and 
church.  When  we  arrived,  opening  exercises  were  over 
and  classes  were  in  session. 

This,  until  a  short  time  ago,  was  a  typical  Sundav 
morning  at  our  house.  Ask  yourself,  as  I  asked  myself 
that  Sunday,  does  this  set  the  stage  for  the  children  to 
determine  that  they  will  always  attend  church  when  they 
are  on  their  own  ?  Does  it  develop  a  mood  which  makes 
one  receptive  to  the  minister's  message? 


Like  most  parents,  we  want  our  children  when  grown 
to  attend  church  regularly.  The  best  way  to  attain  this 
goal  is  to  indoctrinate  them  in  childhood  so  th.it  they 
wish  to  attend.  This  can  be  achieved  best  by  making 
Sunday  a  special  day,  a  pleasant  one  to  be  anticipated 
rather  than  a  dreary  one  to  be  dreaded. 

And  so  we  called  a  family  council.  The  result:  we  all 
resolved  to  do  better.  Now  I  sacrifice  my  extra  sleep  on 
Sunday  mornings  and  arise  at  7  a.m.,  bathe  and  shave 
immediately  to  clear  the  bathroom.  Believe  it  or  not,  I 
actually  have  several  minutes  to  glance  at  my  beloved 
newspaper  before  I  awaken  the  others  at  7:45.  Jean  makes 
the  beds  and  tidies  the  house  while  Sylvia  bathes  and  I 
prepare  breakfast. 

We  all  eat  together,  finishing  around  S:30.  Then  while 
Syl  does  the  dishes,  Jean  and  Timmy  bathe.  The  bovs — 
whose  clothes  have  been  laid  out  the  night  before — and  I 
dress.  Even  the  boys'  shoes  have  been  shined,  in  advance, 
so  we  almost  always  have  time  to  read  the  funnies  while 
Jean,  Syl,  and  Timmy  are  dressing. 

In  good  time,  we  leave  for  church  with  our  stomachs 
full,  our  clothes  neat,  and  our  dispositions  serene.  Usually 
Jean  now  finds  time  during  the  morning  to  slip  a  roast 
in  the  oven  and  when  we  come  home  she  and  Sylvia  soon 
have  a  hot  meal  ready,  replacing  the  sandwiches  we  ate 
back  in  our  hectic  days.  We  spend  the  afternoon  in  many 
ways — visiting,  driving,  playing  games,  or  napping. 

Almost  before  we  realize  it,  we  must  be  back  at  church 
for  MYF  at  6:30.  Then  we  attend  regular  evening  serv- 
ices at  7:30 — and  still  are  home  in  time  to  fix  hamburgers 
and  get  the  boys  in  bed  on  time. 

This  is  the  routine  for  our  new  Sundays.  The  bovs 
now  come  home  chattering  about  their  lesson  and  we 
older  ones  enjoy  the  sermon.  We  are  all  more  relaxed 
throughout  the  day.  The  loss  of  a  little  extra  sleep,  plus 
some  general  co-operation,  has  turned  a  previously  hectic 
dav  into  the  cheerful  one  it  is  meant  to  be.  More  im- 
portant, we  believe  our  youngsters  are  enjoying  the 
day  so  much  that  church  and  Sunday  school  will  be 
pleasant  memories  when  they  mature.  This  foundation, 
we  are  sure,  will  develop  stanch  members — and  it  is 
upon  this  cornerstone  that  our  nation,  and  our  civiliza- 
tion, are  built. 
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JULY  20 


Let  each  of  you  look  not 
only  to  his  own  interests,  but 
also  to  the  interests  oj  others. 
— Philippians  2:4 


(S] 


ruined  by  little  jealousies  and 
prejudices.  People  of  great  minds 
and  ability  can  be  destroyed  by 
these  sins.  Paul  was  faced  with 
this  problem  in  his  Philippian 
church.  It  had  been  a  wonderful 
church — generous,  lofty  in  its  liv- 
ing. He  was  in  sorrow  that  the 
church  he  had  loved  was  going  to 
pieces  through  petty  jealousy  over 
honors  and  awards. 

How  could  he  save  the  situa- 
tion? 

One  can't  eliminate  honors  and 
preferences  in  the  church  or  in  the 
world.  Three  may  be  qualified  for 
a  position  for  which  only  one  can 
be  selected.  I  have  seen  a  man  in 
a  large  firm  when  he  or  someone 
else  was  to  be  chosen  for  a  promo- 
tion. It  was  now  or  never.  It  was 
the  goal  toward  which  he  had 
worked  since  joining  the  firm,  yet 
the  position  went  to  another.  How 
can  a  man  take  such  an  answer  to 
his  prayers  and  dreams? 

In  the  church,  two  or  three  per- 
sons are  qualified  for  official-board 
chairman,  WSCS  president,  or 
church-school  superintendent.  All 
have  worked  hard;  only  one  can 
be  selected.  It  takes  a  big  person 
not  to  get  tripped  up  by  petty  atti- 
tudes. 

Paul  gives  the  answer  to  this 
provoking  problem  that  was  tear- 
ing his  church.  "Let  each  of  you 
look  not  only  to  his  own  interests, 
but  also  to  the  interests  of  others." 
This  applies  both  to  the  success- 
ful candidate  and  to  the  defeated 
one.  Humility  is  as  necessary  for 
the  person  who  doesn't  get  the 
promotion  as  for  the  person  who 
does. 

One  can  easily  reason,  "I  have 
deserved  the  honor.  I  have  worked 
hard,  been  efficient.  I  am  a  good 
selection  for  the  business."  One 
should  learn  to  see  the  thing  from 
the  other  man's  point  of  view.  He 
thinks  the  same  about  himself.  It 
would  help  if  the  loser  thought  the 
same  of  the  winner  as  he  did  of 
himself — and  told  him  so. 

These  personal  problems  in  hu- 


man relations  can  wreck  a  shop  on 
church.  That  is  what  was  happenn 
ing  at  Philippi,  and  Paul  gives  a 
convincing  example  from  the  life 
of  their  Lord  in  this  matter  ol 
humility.  It  is  in  the  next  verses 
after  our  text:  "Have  this  mind 
among  yourselves,  which  you  hava 
in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  though  he 
was  in  the  form  of  God,  did  nol 
count  equality  with  God  a  thing 
to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  him- 
self, taking  the  form  of  a  servant 
being  born  in  the  likeness  of  men 
And  being  found  in  human  forrr 
he  humbled  himself  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  deatl 
on  a  cross." 

grayer:  O  God,  our  Father,  helj. 
us  to  be  as  concerned  for  the  well 
being  of  our  fellow  man  as  we  ar<  | 
for  ourselves.  Help  us  to  be  fol 
lowers  of  our  Lord  in  his  humility 
and  sacrifice.  Amen. 

— T.  CECIL  SWACKHAMEll 


JULY  27 


Love    does    no    icrong    to 
neighbor;     therefore     love 
the    fulfilling     of     the     law.-t 
Romans  13: 10 

AjJNE  EVENING  I  went  to  ma  I 
V*J7  some  letters  at  the  local  po.'  1 
office.  I  intended  to  drive  aroun  1 
the  block  and  stop  at  the  drive-u  J 
mailbox.    A    car    was    parked    ij 
front  of  the  box  with  motor  idlin  | 
and  a  driver  at  the  wheel.  I  waite  j 
patiently  for  a  minute  or  so,  the; 
gently  touched  the  horn  to  let  th 
driver  know  I  was  waiting  behin 
him.     Several     seconds     later 
sounded  the  horn  again.  By  th: 
time  other  waiting  drivers  wer 
behind  me  touching  their  horns- 
loudly. 

Finally,  I  jumped  out  of  th 
car  and  walked  up  to  the  mailbo 
to  insert  the  letters.  Casually, 
looked  at  the  parked  driver, 
could  read  his  look  of  defensiv 
defiance.  He  knew  he  was  in  th 
wrong.  Apparently  he  was  wai" 
ing  for  someone  to  come  out  of  th 
post  office  and  stubbornly  refuse 
to  move  on. 

On  what  level  does  loving  on 
neighbor  start?  Perhaps  thi 
parked  driver  was  a  fine  fathe' 
and  husband,  attended  churc 
regularly,  and  opened  the  door  fcf 
elderly  people.  But.  in  the  shac 
owy  areas,  around  the  mailboxe 
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f  life,  it  was  different.  Does  love 
iave  a  place  in  the  little  things  of 
ie? 

We  talk  about  solving  problems 
etween  nations.  We  express  con- 
ern  for  minority  groups.  We 
link  big  thoughts — but  we  live 
ttle  lives. 

My  friend  at  the  mailbox  rc- 
linded  me  of  me.  On  the  mailbox- 
;vel  of  life,  I  often  fail.  It  haunts 
ie  today  to  remember  the  number 
f  times  I  have  worked  ill  to  my 
eighbor.  Perhaps  I  have  incon- 
enienced  him  by  failing  to  be  on 
me  for  an  appointment.  Or  have 

forgotten  to  express  my  appre- 
iation  for  a  kindness?  Little 
lings?  Are  they  really  so  small? 
'ow  many  times,  in  the  shadow  of 
ie  mailbox,  have  I  failed  to  love 
ly  fellow  men? 

raurr:  Forgive  me,  Lord,  for 
tiling  to  be  considerate  of  others 
1  the  little  things  of  life.  For- 
ive  me  for  being  so  wrapped  up 
l  myself  and  my  own  problems 
lat  I  fail  to  notice  the  simple 
eeds  of  others.  Teach  me  how  to 
ft  the  little  loads.  May  others  find 
i  me  the  reassuring  smile,  the 
antle  touch  that  will  restore  their 
lith  in  others  and  in  you.  We  ask 
in  the  name  of  One  who  thought 
cup  of  cold  water  was  important, 
ut  for  the  sake  of  those  we  meet 
imorrow.  Amen. 

—VERNON  K.  HANKS 


UGUST  3 

Jesus  then  said  to  the  Jews 
who  had  believed  in  him,  "If 
you  continue  in  my  word  you 
are  truly  my  disciples,  and  you 
will  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  will  make  you  free." — 
John  8:31,  32 

BT  DOESN'T  matter  what  a 
man  believes  if  he  is  sincere," 
i  an  old  argument  for  tolerance 
ith  error.  To  accept  this  view  is 
)  ignore  that  there  is  a  difference 
etween  truth  and  fiction.  It  is  to 
iterpret  truth  as  subjective, 
ather  than  objective.  It  is  to  make 
eligion  an  inexact  science.  Jesus 
ejected  this  kind  of  tolerance.  He 
oldly  stated  that  truth  saves  and 
rror  destroys. 

We,  therefore,  must  not  only 
e  obedient  to  truth,  we  must  be 
eekers  after  truth.  We  have  been 
do  little  concerned  about  what  we 


believe.  Yet,  our  faith  is  the  de- 
termining factor  in  our  lives.  II  it 
be  built  on  error  the  result  is 
tragic.  When  liberality  becomes  a 
license  to  escape  the  exactness  of 
truth  it  is  dangerous.  When  it  is 
denied  in  the  search  for  truth,  the 
hunger  of  man  is  satisfied. 

The  strength  of  Protestantism  is 
its  passion  for  truth.  Nothing  is  to 
escape  the  searchlight  of  investiga- 
tion. A  thing  is  true,  not  because 
it  is  declared,  but  because  evi- 
dence proves  its  authority.  We, 
therefore,  hold  to  the  open  Bible 
and  priesthood  of  all  believers.  In 
these  principles  we  reidentify  our- 
selves with  the  search  of  hungry 
minds  for  truth. 

Jesus  was  optimistic  when  he 
declared,  "You  will  know  the 
truth."  Often  we  lose  the  intellec- 
tual hunger  which  leads  men  to 
saving  faith.  Jesus  was  an  exact 
scientist  when  he  stated,  "The 
truth  will  make  you  free."  It 
breaks  the  shackles  of  error  and 
lets  man  become  a  creative  being. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise 

again, 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But   error,  wounded,   writhes   in 

pain, 
And  dies  among  his  worshipers. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant 

Prayer:  Our  Father,  give  us  a 
passion  for  truth.  Quicken  our 
minds  that  we  may  discern  ac- 
curately between  truth  and  error. 
Establish  thy  truth  in  our  minds 
that  we  may  become  the  founda- 
tion for  thy  church.  Grant  us  the 
creative  freedom  which  rewards 
all  who  conform  to  truth.  Amen. 
—WADE  WELDON 


AUGUST  10 

The  God  of  Israel  has  spo- 
ken, the  Rock  of  Israel  has  said 
to  me:  When  one  rules  justly 
over  men,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God,  he  dawns  on  them  like 
the  morning  light,  like  the  sun 
shining  forth  upon  a  cloudless 
morning,  like  rain  that  makes 
grass  to  sprout  from  the  earth. 
—II  Samuel  23:3,  4 

HE  WORDS  OF  A  MAN  about 
to  die  always  impress  us.  They 
may  be  those  of  a  criminal  enter- 
ing the  execution  chamber,  "the 
last,  low  whisper"  of  a  loved  one, 
or  the  parting  counsel  of  a  car- 
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penter  from  Nazareth  speaking  in 

an  ancient  upper  room'  Final 
words  grip  our  attention. 

These  are  among  the  last  re- 
corded words  from  David,  the 
Psalmist,  Israel's  king.  We  would 
expect  something  out  of  (lie  or- 
dinary from  "the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel"  who  wrote:  "The  Lord  is 
my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want  " 

We  are  not  disappointed  in  his 
last  words.  They  have  great 
beauty.  Listen!  Catch  the  rhythm, 
hear  the  music! 

"The  God  of  Israel  has  spoken, 
the  Rock  of  Israel  has  said  to  me: 

"When  one  rules  justly  over 
men,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God,  he 
dawns  on  them  like  the  morning 
light,  like  the  sun  shining  forth 
upon  a  cloudless  morning,  like 
rain  that  makes  grass  to  sprout 
from  the  earth." 

What  pictures  these  words 
paint!  A  fair,  but  kindly  judge 
holding  court!  Day  breaking  in 
the  east,  causing  "the  shadows 
of  the  night"  to  flee  away!  The 
sun,  warm,  life  giving,  shining 
from  an  azure  sky!  An  April 
shower  "raining  violets."  These 
last  words  fire  our  imaginations. 

They  embody  a  vital,  eternal 
truth.  When  an  unjust  rule  over- 
shadows the  lives  of  men,  no  one 
is  safe.  Rights  are  violated.  Re- 
crimination and  vengeance  are 
rampant.  Bloodshed  is  an  every- 
day incident  and  freedom  disap- 
pears. Fear  clouds  the  sky.  Vast 
areas  of  our  world  offer  tragic 
testimony  to  the  effect  of  unjust 
rule.  The  rule  is  not  in  the  fear  of 
God,  for  God  is  "ruled  out  of  exis- 
tence." 

But  just  rule  means  "daybreak 
everywhere."  Everyone  is  ac- 
corded his  rights.  Rule  in  the  fear 
of  God  implies  impartial  rule.  No 
man  is  above  the  law.  All  are 
within  its  protection.  Everybody 
is  within  God's  love — just  rule 
includes  them  all.  The  day  dawns 
everywhere,  not  just  in  favored 
places.  The  sun  shines  on  every- 
one, not  just  the  highly  privileged. 
The  rain  falls  on  the  "just  and  the 
unjust."  Just  rule,  under  God,  is 
the  secret  of  the  kingdom  coming 
"on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

■)3raoer:  O  God,  our  Father,  help 
us  to  be  just  and  fair  with 
those  about  us.  Help  us  to  be  so 
just  and  fair  that  if  all  men  should 
treat  each  other  as  we  do,  heaven 
would  be  in  our  midst  and  the 
kingdom  would  already  have 
come.  Amen. 

—WILLIAM  H.  ALDERSON 
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Barnabas  takes 


Looks  at  New  Books 


THE  STORY  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
lonely,  tragic  struggle  to  establish  a 
lasting  peace  after  World  War  I  has 
been  told  before,  but  rarely  with  the 
sympathetic  insight  found  in  Herbert 
Hoover's  latest  book,  The  Ordeal  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  (McGraw-Hill,  $6). 

It  isn't  a  biography,  Hoover  explains, 
but  rather  ".  .  .  an  appraisal  of  his 
[Wilson's]  mind,  his  character,  his  abil- 
ities, his  attainments,  and  of  the  things 
that  happened  to  him  during  the  years 
of  American  participation  in  the  .  .  . 
war,  the  peacemaking,  and  its  after- 
maths." 

Written  with  the  detachment  of  his- 
torical perspective,  it  also  reflects  au- 
thority and  the  feeling  of  one  who  was 
Wilson's  close  associate  and  disciple 
throughout  a  turbulent  period. 

Hoover,  now  the  Republicans'  elder 
statesman,  is  writing  about  a  Democrat- 
ic White  House  predecessor.  But  there 
is  no  thought  of  partisanship  here.  "He 
was  a  man  of  staunch  morals,"  Hoover 
relates.  "He  was  more  than  just  an 
idealist:  He  was  the  personification  of 
the  heritage  of  idealism  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  brought  spiritual  con- 
cepts to  the  peace  table." 

It  was  there  that  Wilson  ran  into  the 
Old  World  game  of  power  politics. 
Placing  his  confidence  in  the  League  of 
Nations  to  right  the  peace  treaty's 
wrongs,  Wilson  was  forced  to  com- 
promise again  and  again.  As  a  final 
crushing  blow,  he  was  unable  to  gain 
Senate  approval  of  even  the  watered- 
down  treaty  which  resulted.  This  was 
Wilson's  heartbreaking  ordeal,  de- 
scribed by  a  man  who  saw  it  happen. 

Another  unusual  aspect  of  this  book 
is  that  it  gives  fresh  insights  into  Hoov- 
er's development  as  a  statesman  in  his 
own  right.  In  all,  this  is  a  scholarly, 
well-documented  work,  drawing  on 
some  materials  previously  not  available 
to  historians.  It  tells  the  human  story 
of  a  statesman  whose  ideals  were  ahead 
of  his  time. 

"Had  Mr.  Wilson  lived  two  decades 
longer,"  Hoover  summarizes,  "he 
would  have  seen  the  seeds  planted  by 
the  Old  World  statesmen  at  Versailles 
bring  another,  and  even  more  terrible, 
world  war  .  .  .  He  would  have  seen  the 
League  concept  rise  again  from  this 
second  blood  bath  of  mankind  under 
the  name  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
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spirit  of  Woodrow  Wilson  came  to  the 
world  again." 

Remember  Norman  Cousins'  tre- 
mendous Litany  for  Modern  Man  in 
Together  [May,  page  1]?  If  so,  you'll 
warm  to  his  In  God  We  Trust  (Harper, 
$5.95),  where  he  has  this  to  say  of  the 
men  who  started  America  on  its  way: 

"The  founders  had  a  deep  respect  for 
the  spiritual  urge  in  man.  They  believed 
that  religious  experience  was  an  intense- 
ly personal  one  .  .  .  Not  all  the  founders 
acknowledged  a  formal  faith,  but  it  was 
significant  that  their  view  of  man  had 
a  deeply  religious  foundation.  Rights 
were  'God-given';  man  was  'endowed 
by  his  Creator';  there  were  'natural 
laws'  and  'natural  rights';  freedom  was 
related  to  the  'sacredness'  of  man." 

And  from  that  base  he  develops,  by 
ample  quotations,  the  structure  of  reli- 
gious faith  on  which  Washington, 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  their  fellows 
erected  this  country.  This  is  a  book 
recommended  to  any  American  who 
wants  to  explore — as  we  all  should — the 
depth  of  the  bedrock  of  faith  on  which 
our  nation  is  anchored. 

Reading  is  so  satisfying,  for  one 
thing,  because  of  the  surprise  you  find 
in  odd  bits  of  information  you  pick  up. 


Woodrow  Wilson. 

He  too/{  .  Imerican 

idealism  to  the  peace 

table — and  ended  up 

broken  in  health 

and  in  spirit. 


My  own  stockpile  of  lore  went  u 
greatly  when  I  dug  into  Peter  Freu 
chen's  The  Arctic  Year  (G.  P.  Pu 
nam's  Sons,  $5.95). 

Published  following  the  adventurer 
death  the  book  was  completed  by  Fin 
Salomonsen,  a  life-long  student  c 
Arctic  animal  and  plant  life. 

Among  other  things,  I  learned  the 
the  northernmost  living  human  bein£ 
are  some  250  members  of  the  Pok 
Eskimo  tribe.  I  also  learned  there  a  J 
no  Indians  in  the  Arctic,  which 
roughly  the  territory  beyond  the  tre 
line  surrounding  the  North  Pole.  Alp 
gether  there  are  around  a  quarter  of 
million  inhabitants  in  this  territory,  bi 
the  true  Eskimo  differs  in  both  race  an 
culture  from  his  brothers,  the  Alaska 
and  Canadian  Indian  to  the  south. 

Usually  thought  of  for  its  samene< 
the  Arctic  is  actually  a  land  of  strikir 
contrasts.  Freuchen's  panorama  of  tl 
year  reveals  many  gems  of  lore. 

It  all  makes  me  want  to  see  for  m 
self  the  beauty  of  the  farthest  Nort 
but   thoughts  of   the   winter   blackne 
and  the  vastness  of  Greenland's  6,5C  \ 
feet-thick  icecap  give  me  cold  feet. 

North  and  South,  those  guns  a  i 
booming  a^ain!  As  the  Civil  War's  ce  i 
tennial  nears,  publishers  are  firing  v(l 
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Imcs  .it  reviewers  so  rapidl)  u  s  almost 

impossible  to  keep  up.  Here's  .1  i|uuk 
rundown  <>n  some  0!  the  man)  excellent 
oumbers  to  cross  this  desk  recent!) : 

Thunder  at  Harper's  lurry,  by  Allan 
Keller  (Prentice-Hall,  $-l.1^),  an  hour 
bv  hour  account  ol  fanatical  old  [ohn 
Brown's  raid  on  that  arsenal  town: 
mockade,  by  Robert  Carsc  (Rinehart, 
E),  a  seaman  writer's  story  ol  the  men 
ami  ships  who  matched  wits  at  sea.  and 
Why  the  Civil  War?  by  Otto  Eisen- 
schiml  (Bobbs  Merrill,  $3.75),  a  con 
troversial  work  pivoting  around  the 
■intention  that  the  war  was  not  inevita 
ble.  Also,  two  new  volumes  on  the  oil 
Brought  battle  of  Gettysburg:  The 
Guns  at  Gettysburg,  by  Fairfax 
Downey  (McKay,  $^),  an  artillery- 
Ban's  appraisal  of  those  fateful  fuly 
la\s,  and  The  Buttle  of  Gettysburg,  by 
Frank  Aretas  Haskell  (Houghton 
Mitllm.  Sv^iM,  a  Union  officer's  account 
of  the  fighting.  It's  especially  moving 
because  he  helped  hold  the  storm  center 
at  the  line,  against  which  Pickett's  brave 
—and  futile — charge  carried  to  death 
the  hopes  of  the  Confederacy. 

And  from  across  the  Atlantic  comes 
1  British  view  of  this  greatest  ot  all 
struggles  within  our  borders.  I've  just 
finished  Volume  IV,  The  Great  Democ- 
Mfies,  of  the  Winston  S.  Churchill 
.cries,  ./  History  of  the  English-Speak^ 
mg  Peoples  (Dodd,  Mead.  $6). 

"Civilisation"  is  the  word  Sir  Win- 
ston uses  to  characterize  the  19th  cen- 
tury, when  America  and  England 
merged  as  great  democracies.  "The 
nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of  pur- 
noselul,  progressive,  enlightened,  tol- 
erant civilisation." 

But  he  might  also  have  used  the 
word  "struggle,"  for  this  was  the  cen- 
tury of  what  he  calls  the  "noblest  and 
least  avoidable"  of  all  great  mass  con- 
flicts up  to  its  time — the  Civil  War. 

A  great  chunk  of  the  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  North-South  struggle  over 
what  had  become  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  a  moral  issue.  Churchill  delights 
in  describing  the  intricacies  of  a  mili- 
tary campaign,  whether  it  be  the  blue 
and  the  gray  or  the  imperial  armies  of 
Europe.  His  is  an  excellent  nutshell  re- 
view of  the  conflict  that  left  the  North 
in  debt,  the  South  ruined,  the  entire 
nation  bleeding  but  preserved. 

Sir  Winston  delights,  too,  in  dealing 
with  the  ins  and  outs  of  British  politics, 
the  viewpoint  from  which  he  has  ap- 
proached his  whole  historical  study. 

As  a  Civil  War  buff,  I  enjoyed  this 
book  tremendously.  But,  being  less  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  England 
and  the  Continent,  I  lost  my  way  sev- 
eral times  in  the  maze  of  names,  places, 
and  events  in  the  opening  chapters. 

"Women  in  the  West"  is  the  subtitle 
of  a  scholarly  book  by  Dee  Brown  and 
better  suggests  its  contents  than  its  title, 
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AND  THERE  WAS  LIGHT  by  Rudolf  Tbiel  (Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  $6.95).  A  readable  story  of  adventure  and  discovery  in 
astronomy,  from  stargazers  of  Babylon  and  China  to  modern 
astrophysicists.  Probably  the  best  and  most  extensive  book  of 
its  kind.  Full  of  anecdotes  and  human  interest.  The  author,  a 
5 8-y  car-old  German,  worked  six  years  on  this  one. 

FRONTIERS  OF  ASTRONOMY  by  Fred  Hoyle  (Mentor, 
5  ()<,■).  The  author,  a  Cambridge  University  professor,  presents 
a  revolutionary  new  view  of  the  universe — and  you'd  better 
brush  up  on  your  mathematics  if  you  intend  to  get  the  complete 
picture.  But  there's  plenty  here  for  a  casual  student.  Mentor 
is  to  be  commended  for  producing  the  paperback  bargain  book 
of  recent  months  (317  pages,  lavishly  illustrated  with  drawings 
and   photographs). 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  by  George  Gamoiv 

(Mentor,  50<j-).  Not  as  detailed  as  Hoyle's  book,  but,  like  Hoyle, 
the  author  has  his  own  theory  of  how  our  vast  universe  came 
into  existence.  You'll  need  more  than  geometry  and  algebra  to 
understand  the  last  half  of  this  book,  but  earlier  chapters  have 
their  lighter — and  fascinating — moments.  Says  Gamow:  "It 
took  less  than  an  hour  to  make  the  atoms,  a  few  hundred  million 
years  to  make  the  stars  and  planets,  but  three  billion  years  to 
make   man." 

THE  AMATEUR  ASTRONOMER  by  Patrick  Moore  (Nor- 
ton, $4.50).  A  must  if  you  recently  bought  a  telescope  and  like 
to  get  out  under  the  stars.  Explains  the  nature  of  the  heavens, 
contains  detailed  star  maps  to  guide  you  through  the  night  skies. 
For  both  the  beginner  and  experienced  amateur  observer. 

THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  ENERGY  by  Lancelot 

Hogben  (Garden  City,  $2.9  5).  An  easily  read,  colorful  book 
by  the  author  of  The  Wonderful  World  of  Mathematics.  Traces 
and  explains  the  bountiful  sources  of  power  that  exist  on  the 
earth  and  throughout  the  universe.  Suitable  for  youth  and  adult. 

SPACE    SATELLITE    by    Lee    Beeland    and    Robert    Wells 

(Prentice-Hall,  $2.95).  This  little  book  is  well  illustrated  by 
Jack  Coggins  who,  along  with  such  advanced  artists  as  Cheslcy 
Bonestell,  was  drawing  artificial  moons  and  spaceships  long 
before  Sputnik,  Explorer,  and  Vanguard. 
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Order  Any  Book 
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publisher's  advertised  price — we  pay  the 
postage  to  you. 
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Methodist     College     Preparatory     School      for 

Hoy*.  Ownod  by  tin-  iV«o  Jarsoy  Conference. 
( College    preparatory.     Fully    accredited;    graduates 
Id  80  colleges.   Grades  7  12.   All  sports.   Gym.  pool. 
Guidance,     developmental     reading,     crafts,     shops, 
muslo,    \i  w    dormitory.    Moderate    rate.    Endowed. 
Established   1838.    Write  for  catalog. 
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The  Gentle  Tamers  (  Putnam's.  S5).  For 
the  author  is  more  preoccupied  with  the 
"soiled  doves"  and  other  lurid  stereo- 
types of  the  West  than  with  the  home- 
founders  who  set  up  schools  and 
churches  in  log  cabins  and  sod  shanties. 
They  were  there,  and  in  abundance, 
those  God-fearing  women.  And  by  dis- 
posing of  them  in  a  scanty  chapter  on 
"Schoolmarms  and  Maternal  Forces" 
he  impugns  his  own  scholarship.  His 
seemingly  studied  inattention  to  "the 
gentle  tamers"  is  curiously  undercut  by 
mention  of  two  Methodist  magazines 
still  extant.  One  is  the  Zion's  Herald, 
founded  in  1823;  the  other  is  Together, 
known  when  it  was  used  to  paper  walls 
of  a  schoblhouse  in  the  1870s  as  The 
Christian  Advocate,  originally  founded 
in  1826. 

Anna  Maria  Pittman,  one  of  the  first 
Methodist  women  mission  teachers  in 
Oregon  Territory,  was  more  afraid  of 
marriage  than  of  Indians.  She  took  a 
gun  from  a  brawling  Indian  without 
batting  an  eye,  but  waited  three  months 
before  she  gained  courage  to  marry 
Jason  Lee.  Their  marriage  was  the  first 
Methodist  ceremony  in  that  area. 

Ethel  Erford  Hewitt,  author  of 
Into  the  Unknown  (Pageant,  $3.50), 
has  rich  resources  for  her  latest  book. 
She  uses  them  well  in  weaving  the 
word  fabric  of  pioneer  life  these  early 
missionaries  shared  with  the  Indians. 
The  good  humor,  courage,  and  un- 
daunted spirits  of  these  early  settlers 
live  on  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  today. 

A  small  devotional  manual  by 
Thomas  A.  Stafford  has  just  come  to 
my  desk.  Its  title,  The  Mind  of  Christ 
and  Other  Poems,  reveals  the  content — 
41  spiritual  poems  for  use  in  the  home 
and  church  devotions.  This  little  collec- 
tion, priced  at  50  cents,  is  published  by 
the  General  Board  of  Pensions  of  The 
Methodist  Church,  740  Rush  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 11,  111. 

Our  youngsters  welcome  the  end  of 
school  in  a  normal,  rambunctious  way. 
But  come  mid-July,  they're  off  to  the 
town  library  for  the  summer  story  hours 
and  come  straggling  in  an  hour  or  so 
later  with  a  couple  of  new  books  tucked 
underarm. 

Some  of  this  summer's  new,  good 
titles  tor  the  pre-teen  years  include: 

The  First  Bool{  of  the  Earth,  by 
O.  Irene  Sevrey  (Watts,  $155),  an 
earth  history  with  wonderful  drawings 
by  Mildred  Waltrip;  Snail  Mail,  by 
Ruth  Torbert  (Hastings  House, 
$2.50),  light  verse  for  children:  How 
Baseball  Began  in  Brooklyn,  by  Le- 
Grand  (Abingdon.  $2),  a  story  that's 
almost  as  much  tun  as  a  ball  game: 
Walt  Disney's  Andy  Burnett  (Simon 
&  Schuster.  $1);  The  First  Bool{  of 
Tropical  Mammals,  hv  Helen  Hoke 
(Watts,  $1.95),  an   introduction    to   2° 


unusual  mammals,  and  The  Big  Golden  I 
Boo/{  of  Bible  Stories  ( Simon  i:  Schu- 1 
stcr,  SI -95),  70  stories  from  Old  and  | 
New  Testaments. 

One  of  the  best  dog  stories  in  modern 
literature,  Swim  for  It,  Bridget!,  by 
Beatrix  T.  Moore  (Morrow,  S2.50), 
first  appeared  five  years  ago  in  fac\  and 
fill  magazine. 

Set  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region, 
where  water  dogs  like  Bridget  are  im- 


Every  child  who  has  trained  a  dog  is 
sure  to   enjoy    Swim    for    It,    Bridget! 

portant  family  "people."  this  absorbing 
tale  of  planning  and  training  for  the  big 
swim  will  grip  the  imagination  of  your 
six  to  ten-year-olds.  The  warm,  sensitive! 
drawings  of  E.  Harper  Johnson  will! 
be  a  continuing  delight  to  the  young  I 
sters. 


, 


If  you're  a  mother  or  babysitter  thesi 
hot  summer  days  and  aren't  blessed  witJ I 
an  endless  supply  of  original,  creativil 
ideas,  you  must  cringe  at  the  oft-rel 
peated  question,  "What'll  we  do  note?  \\ 

You'll  find  some  useful  answers  ii; 
Ma\e  It  and  Use  It,  by  Bernice  Well  ,1 
Carlson  (Abingdon,  S2.50).  Althougl 
the  book  itself  offers  nothing  unusualll 
fresh  in  text  or  illustrations,  it  is  easl 
to  read  and  gives  clear  directions — botll 
important  to  such  a  volume. 

Older  children  (10  or  up,  I'd  say  I 
would  probably  enjoy  and  use  such  ;fl 
book.  Scout  leaders  and  teachers  wouK 
probably  find  it  a  great  aid.  It's  not  to 
Sunday-school  teachers.  Their  needs  arl 
rather  specialized  and  the  class  timl 
available  is  too  limited  to  permit  use  o  jj 
many  ideas  from  this  little  book. 

In  the  days  before  oil  was  discovered 
beneath    the    sands    at    Kuwait,    whei  I 
pearl  diving  was  the  chief  industry  ii  I 
this  Arabian  area  on  the  Persian  Gullf 
Dr.   Eleanor   T.   Calverley   and   he 
teacher-husband,  Edwin,  joined  a  tin 
mission  to  the  Muslims  there.  In  M 
Arabian    Days    and    Nights    (Crowel 
S2.()5).  Dr.  Calverley  tells  of  her  earl 
struggles  in  a  region  where  women  ha< 
never  known  medical  care  because  moc 
estv  prevented  their  being  attended  b 
a  male  physician.  These  devoted  Chri 
dans  were  scoffed  at  before  they  we: 
accepted,    tolerated    liefore    they    we 
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WANT  TO  MAKE  THIS  A  SUMMER 
YOU'LL  REMEMBER? 


Here  are  hints  on  how  yon  can 
enjoy  yourself  at  home  or  away! 


Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
BARBECUE  BOOK 
\<>u  you  can  be  an  expert  out" 
door  tint  right  in  your  own 
back  yard.  This  colorful  book  is 
for  beginner  and  expert.  It  tells 
all  about  outdoor  cooking  from 
building  a  fire  to  meat-,  vegeta- 
bles, salads,  desserts,  appetizers! 
Over  250  recipes  .  .  .  plus  lip-  cm 
special  parties,  cooking  for  a 
crowd,  and  other  aids  to  make 
your  outdoor  entertaining  success- 
ful. The  whole  Famil)  will  look 
forward  to  the  nights  you  "cook 
OUt"    (  Mil)  postpaid.  $2.50 

How   to    Build    WALLS. 
WALKS,    PATIO   FLOORS 
Here's  how  to  choose  and  use  to 
besl      advantage      brick,      stone, 
adobe,  concrete,  flagstone,  gravel, 
mosaic,  prepared  and  natural  pav- 
ing   surfaces    in    building    walls, 
walks    and     patios    around     your 
home.    Construction    details    and 
314  explanatory   details. 
(LA)    postpaid,  $1 .50 
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HOW   TO   CROW    ROSES 
If  you're  spending  your  vacation 

at   home  this  summer  and   plan  to 

beautify  your  lawn,  this  hook  is 
for  you.  It  offers  you  advance 
information  on  control  of  fungus 
diseases  and  pests  with  new 
chemicals  and  techniques  in 
growing  roses.  It  contains  an  en- 
cyclopedia of  rose  varieties  rated 
by  performance,  characteristics, 
and  climate  preferences.  Includes 
ideas  for  use  of  roses  in  land- 
scaping and  tells  how  to  buy, 
how  to  grow  and  how  to  prune. 
Man]  photographs,  some  in  bril- 
liant, lifelike  color.  With  this 
book  you  can  have  a  beautiful 
rose  garden  without  difficulty  and 
without  unnecessary  expense. 
(LA)    postpaid,  $1.50 

HOW   TO    MAKE 
GOOD    PICTURES 

Remember  your  vacation  all  year 
with  good  pictures.  The  30th  edi- 
tion of  this  popular  book  tells 
you  how  to  be  a  professional  at 
picturetaking!  Written  by  the 
editors  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  here's  hundreds  of  use- 
ful tips  and  practical  ideas  to 
help  get  better  results  in  photog- 
raphy. More  than  500  illustra- 
tions many  in  full  color — plus 
information  on  color  photography, 
close-ups,  action  snapshots,  in- 
door pictures,  lighting,  exposure, 
film  and  many  other  helps  on 
good  picturetaking.  Completely 
indexed.  192  pages. 
(RH)    postpaid,  $1.95 
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BEN    HOCAN'S    FIVE    LESSONS 

of  the  Modern 

Fundamentals  of  Golf 

By     ]]V.N     HOC  AN     WITH     HERBERT 

Warren  Wind;  illustrated  in 
Anthony  Ravielli.  Five  extraor- 
dinary lessons  which  represent  a 
distillation  of  all  the  knowledge, 
experience  and  perceptions  which 
this  famous  athlete  has  accumu- 
lated during  his  twenty-five  years 
as  a  Pro.  Helpful  illustrations 
and  simplified  instructions. 
(AZ)    postpaid,  $5.00 

Rand    McNally 
ROAD   ATLAS 

Maps  showing  all  state  and  U.  S. 
numbered  highways  and  principal 
county  and  local  roads,  cities  and 
towns,  mileage  distances  between 
points;  national  parks,  campsites, 
airports,  points  of  interest,  rivers 
and  lakes.  120  pages.  <RM) 
Regular  Edition  postpaid.  $1.75 
Deluxe   Edition     postpaid.  $3.50 


FILL   IN   AND   MAIL  TODAY 


Shop  of  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES: 

Atlanta,  72   Broad  St.,   N.  W. 

Boston,   577   Boylston  St. 

Los  Angeles  5244  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 

Nashville,  417  Church  St. 


Order  from  THE   METHODIST  PUBLISHING   HOUSE  serving  you 

Baltimore  3             •             Chicago  1  1             •             Cincinnati  2  •             Dallas  1 

Detroit  1            •           Kansas  City  6           •           Nashville  2           •  New  York  1  1 

Pittsburgh  30         •          Portland  5          •          Richmond  16          •  San  Francisco  2 

Please  send  me  the  following  books  postpaid: 

□   Charge    to    my    account  □   Payment    enclosed 

□  Better   Homes  and  Gardens   Barbecue   Book  S2.50 
D  How  to   Build  Walls,  Walks,   Patio   Floors  SI. 50 

□  How   to   Grow    Roses  SI  50 
D  How   to   Make   Good    Pictures           SI. 95 

□  Ben  Hogan's  Five  Lessons  of  the  Modern  Fundamentals  of  Golf,  S5  00 
Rand  McNally  Road  Atlas: 

□  Regular    Edition    SI. 75 

□  Deluxe   Edition    S3  50 

SEND    TO    . . . . 


Street 
City     . 
State 


Add  state  sales  tax  if  necessary — none  on   interstate  orders 
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Browsing  in 
Tiction 


THE  WAPSHOT  CHRONICLE,  by  John 
Cheever   (Harper,   $3.50). 

I  am  glad  to  write  of  another  novel 
which  I  can  be  enthusiastic  about  and 
recbmmend  unreservedly.  The  writing 
has  that  direct  simplicity  which  always 
seems  so  easy  and  natural  but  is  the 
sure  mark  of  the  great  writer.  It  is  the 
second-rater  who  fills  his  stuff  with 
purple  passages  and  artificial  construc- 
tions. It  is  the  difference  between 
lodge  rituals  and  The  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

The  story  itself  will  hold  your  in- 
terest right  to  the  end.  It  has  to  do 
with  a  New  England  family  and  the 
life  of  a  New  England  village.  My 
wife  thinks  the  author  must  be  writ- 
ing about  a  Connecticut  village  where 
we  once  lived.  The  two  boys  in  the 
family  do  not  stay  at  home  but  go 
to  New  York  and  Washington  to  find 
their  way.  But  the  center  for  them 
and  everyone  is  this  New  England 
town. 

Everybody  in  the  story  is  real.  I 
heard  a  man  say  one  time  that  if  you 
want  to  know  whether  a  sculptor  was 
religious,  see  how  he  has  dealt  with 
the  part  you  are  not  likely  to  notice. 
I  think  there  is  a  real  point  there 
and  Mr.  Cheever  has  not  neglected 
even  the  most  minor  characters  in  the 
story.  Everyone  comes  alive,  not  as 
symbols  but  as  persons.  I  like  the  way 
he  deals  with  the  seamy  side  of  life. 
For  while  he  does  not  shut  his  eyes 
to  it,  he  remarks  that  this  is  not  to  be 
a  clinical  book  and  he  does  not  need 
to  go  into  all  the  details. 

I  always  stand  in  awe  before  a 
novel  of  this  kind  where  every  line 
and  every  word  seems  to  be  just  right. 
Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  when  such 
a  book  comes  our  way. 

THE  MACKEREL  PLAZA,  by  Peter 
DcVries  (Little  Brown,  $3.75). 

I  was  all  prepared  to  go  overboard 
for  this  one  after  reading  the  first 
few  pages.  It  has  to  do  with  a  young 
minister    who    is    an     extreme    liberal 
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and  I  thought  it  was  full  of  satire  and 
humor,  which  many  of  you  would  not 
like  but  which  appeals  to  sinners  and 
bishops.  Somehow,  it  never  held  up 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  much  ado  about  nothing.  Most 
reviewers  seem  to  disagree  with  this 
and  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  hu- 
morous  novels  of   the  year. 

I  do  not  object  to  having  the  min- 
istry portrayed  as  full  of  weaknesses 
and  inconsistencies.  Oftentimes  that 
fits  us.  I  do  not  object  when  authors 
intimate  preachers  are  not  all  saints. 
Few  of  us  are.  My  objection  to  this 
book  is  that  it  seems  to  make  the  min- 
istry futile  and  meaningless.  The  whole 
business  turns  out  to  make  little 
sense.  I  must  confess  that  there  are 
some  good  laughs  in  it,  but  I  found  it 
far  from  the  hilarious  writing  that 
some  of  the  critics  found  it  to  be. 
Maybe  I  had  been  through  a  rough 
day  when  I  read  it,  but  this  is  the 
way  the  ball  bounced  when  I  dropped 
it. 

ICE  PALACE,  by  Edna  Ferber  (Double- 
day,  $4.50). 

Why  this  ever  became  a  best  seller 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  understand. 
I  had  the  feeling  that  I  was  at  a  pup- 
pet show  with  a  not-too-clever  manip- 
ulator pulling  strings  on  wooden  fig- 
ures that  had  no  will  of  their  own. 
The  author  has  picked  out  certain 
representative  figures  to  make  her 
point,  but  they  are  not  human  beings. 

You  will  get  some  interesting  in- 
formation about  Alaska  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  readers  will 
be  intrigued  by  this  far-off  and  won- 
derful land.  But,  believe  me,  Alaska 
deserves  something  better  than  this. 
However,  if  you  read  the  fiction  of  the 
pulp  magazines  you  will  be  able  to 
take  this  in  your  stride.  I  don't  think 
it  is  quite  as  bad  as  TV  commercials. 
But  it  is  American  fiction  a  little  be- 
low the  mediocre  level  and  unless  your 
taste  has  been  hopelessly  corrupted 
you  won't  be  able  to  stand  it. 
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loved.  But  the  tiny,  unequipped,  one-l 
room,  no-bed  hospital  grew  under  Dr. I 
Calverley's  care  into  a  small,  modernl 
hospital  with  a  meager  but  dedicated! 
staff. 

After  20  years  in  the  mission  the! 
Calverleys,  home  on  furlough,  were! 
not  to  see  the  little  city  again  for  several! 
years.  Returning,  they  found  it  the  cen-T 
ter  of  a  flourishing  oil  industry  which! 
boasts  modern  schools,  a  well-staffed 
hospital,  and — best  of  all — acceptance  of 
general  education  for  girls. 

I  look  forward  to  each  day's  mai 
for  several  reasons.  The  first-class  mai 
often  bears  a  comment  or  suggestior 
from  our  good  Methodist  readers,  anc 
the  book  mail  carries  to  my  desk  th< 
eagerly  awaited  grist  for  my  reading 
mill.  I  would  make  no  move  to  cu 
down  on  either,  but  would  like  t( 
clarify  a  question  that  keeps  recurring 
Any  book  you  see  mentioned  in  thes 
columns  can  be  obtained  through  you 
nearest  Methodist  Publishing  House  a 
the  price  listed  here.  They  pay  th 
postage. 

Consult  the  ad  on  page  53  to  se 
which  one  is  located  nearest  you.  An 
do  continue  to  write  me — I  count  o 
your  comments  as  a  guide  in  choosin 
titles   worthy   of   review. 

Titles  are  the  bugaboo  of  the  pul 
lishing  business.  Experts  labor  long- 
and  sometimes  with  futility.  I  suppo 
that's  what  may  have  happened  in  tl 
case  of  Dangerous  Fathers,  Proble 
Mothers,  and  Terrible  Teens,  by  Ca: 
lyle  Marney  (Abingdon,  52).  B 
please  don't  let  the  title  mislead  yo 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  books  I've  ev 
read  in  the  field  of  helping  each  mer 
her  of  the  family  understand  himst 
and  those  with  whom  he  shares  a  horr 

The  author  establishes  one  importa 
fact  at  the  outset:  "Family  trainii 
never  can  rise  above  family  character 
then  adds,  "Character  is  the  thing.  If 
is  bad  it  will  always  reveal  itself,  evi 
in  the  most  plush  circumstances.  If 
is  good,  it  will  always  demonstrate 
self  as  good,  even  in  the  poorest  si 
roundings.  Character  is  the  thing. 
family  in  its  training  never  can  rise  t 
yond  its  character." 

If  you  liked  Honesty  Comes  on  Ti 
toes  | February,  page  45],  this  is  f 
you! 


It  is  too  bad  Kenneth  Roberts  d 
not  live  to  read  the  proofs  of  his  la 
book.  The  Battle  of  Cotcpens  (Doub 
day,  S3. 50).  He  was  a  master  of  h 
torical  fiction  and  would,  I  believe,  hat 
been  distressed  at  the  inaccuracies  E 
this  book. 

However,  if  you  want  to  broadt 
your  general  knowledge  of  Revolutic 
ary  War  history  you  may  enjoy  Rober" 
portrayal  of  the  Cowpens  action.  It  is  I 
classic  in  our  military  annals.  The  bll 
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c,  entered  into  by  the  British  Regulars 
ndcr  Col.  Banastre  Tarleton  as  just 
■Other  skirmish  to  he  won  with  ease, 
irnccl  instead  to  .1  bloody  defeat  at  the 
.uuls  ol  the  outnumbered  Continentals 
I  Brig.  ( Jen.  I  )anid  Morgan. 
It's  pure  Roberts  in  flavor  ami  /est, 
:)or  Roberts  in  historical  accuracy, 

family  Fun  and  Activities,  h\  Mar- 
aret  E.  Mulac  (  Harper.  $3.95),  has 
■nulated  the  Barnabas  family  to  ex- 

.•riment  in  several  new  ventures, 
we've  constructed  our  first  sundial 
Material:  One  broom  handle  cut  to 
/e);  had  our  hrst  Sunday-morning 
eaklast  cookout  in  our  own  hack 
ird,  and  spent  an  exciting  half  hour 
mtographing  clouds  as  they  built  up 
i  a  real  summer  storm. 
Bonnie  says  she  expects  this  fine  hook 
ill  help  answer  the  problem  ot  occupy- 
g  her  leisure  hours — an  increasingly 
ugh  one  as  summer  wears  on. 


"Why  can't  you  as\  questions 
life    other   little   boys   do?" 

Do  you  go  for  comedy,  as  I  do?  Then 
>u'll  enjoy  Eight  Great  Comedies 
Sew  American  Library,  50c1).  It  places 
ore  than  two  centuries  of  great  corn- 
lies  within  your  grasp.  Beginning 
ith  Aristophanes'  The  Clouds,  the 
ree  editors — Sylvan  Barnet,  Mor- 
>n  Berman,  and  William  Burto — 
ace  the  development  of  the  comedy 
ith  complete  texts  to  G.  B.  Shaw's 
rms  and  the  Man.  Editors'  comments 
the  beginning  of  each  do  much  to 
irich  the  comedies. 
The  selection  is  superb.  Also  included 
c  Machiavelli's  Mandragola,  Shake- 
icare's  Twelfth  Night,  Moliere's  The 
User,  Gay's  The  Beggar's  Opera, 
aide's  The  Importance  of  Being 
arnest,  and  Chekhov's  Uncle  Vanya. 
completed  the  book  with  a  feeling  of 
complishment  and  delight. 

Reading  Rebecca  West's  The  Court 
id  the  Castle  (Yale,  $3.75)  is  like 
oing  on  a  literary  tour. 

With  brilliant  insight,  Miss  West 
robes  moral  and  political  issues  as 
andled  by  writers  ranging  from 
hakespeare  through  Goethe,  Chekhov, 
id  Dickens,  to  Virginia  Woolf,  Proust, 
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Every  Day  Is  Dollar  Day  With  CAR  Dl  N  AL ! 

Make  the  most  money  from  your  spare  time.  Show 
friends  how  much  $1  will  buy  in  Cardinal  Card  Assort- 
ments and  Ciit't  Items.  You'll  see  you  make  many  extra 

dollars  by  Belling  more  at  the  magic  $1  price. 
Many  Easy  Ways  To  Make  $100  And  More! 

Cash  in  on  the  big  demand  for  our  latest  exclusive  Christmas 
boxes  of  21  and  30  cards  for  only  $1.  Large  line  of  new  assort- 
ments and  (lifts  in  all  price  ranges,  including  KXCLUSIVK 
Name-Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  that  Bell  on  sight  from 
FRKK  Samples.  You  keep  up  to  50c  of  each  dollar  as  your 
profit,  plus  a  big  Extra  Bonus  in  CASH  !  Make  up  to 20c extra 
per  box  on  our  Money-Hack  Guarantee.  Folks  in 
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dreds  of  dollars  this  pleasant  easy  way.  IS   s\J- 

See  Samples  At  No  Cost 

You  don't  need  any  experience.   Just  mail  coupon. 
Begin  earning  at  once  with  sample  Assortments 
on  approval.   Name- Imprinted  Christmas 
Card  and  Stationery  Portfolios  FREE.    Extra! 
Novel  $1  Salt  &  Pepper  Gift  Set  offered  for 
prompt  action.   Send  coupon  TODAY  ! 
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"Sweet  Tooth"  Salt  &  Pep- 
per Set  given  for  prompt 
regular  order.  Send  for 
samples  now ! 

CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN 

1400  State  Ave.,   Dept.  75-P.  Cincinnati  14.  Ohio 


CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN,  Dept. 
1400  State  Ave.,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

Please  send  money-making  samples  on  approval. 
Include  $1  Gift  offer. 
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..electronic  brains 
need  your  number 


The  numbers  on  your  mailing  address  label 
identify  you!  When  writing  TOGETHER  about 
your  subscription,  always  enclose  an  address 
label  from  the  latest  issue  —  or  copy  the  code 
number  line,  name  and  address  exactly  as  printed 
on  the  labels.  Although  Together  utilizes  the 
latest  electronic  machines  to  handle  your  sub- 
scription, its  measure  of  service  depends  largely 
upon  your  understanding  and  cooperation.  Help 
yourself  to  better,  faster  service.  Feed  our  elec- 
tronic machines  the  numbers  they  need. 

Send  all  address  changes  and  all  correspondence  to: 

Together  /business  office 


740  North  Rush  Street    •    Chicago   11,   Illinois 


RAISE  MONEY  EASILYanda.Hh Dignify 


Correspondence  Notes  and  Envelopes 
EACH  SHEET  WITH  A  PHOTO  OF  YOUR  CHURCH 

a  Year- Around  Seller! 

Quickly,  easily  sold  for  $1  per  box  of  24  sheets  and 
24  envelopes.   Generous  profits  for  your  church 
group.  No  experience  necessary.  For  samples  and 
full  information,  just  write: 
SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A       754  E.  76th  St.,  Chicago  19,  III. 
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Wicked 
QUa 


'Sour   godliness   is   the   devil's    religion" 

—JOHN  WESLEY 


A  five-year-old  girl  was  asked  by  the 
minister  how  many  children  were  in 
her  family. 

She  replied,  "Seven." 

The  minister  observed  that  so  many 
children  must  cost  a  lot. 

"Oh,  no,"  the  child  replied.  "We 
don't  buy  'em,  we  raise  'em." 

— Mrs.   John  Elwell,   Wichita,  Kan. 


A  10-year-old  lad  was  asked  by  his 
mother  what  he  had  learned  at  Sunday 
school.  "Well,"  he  said,  "our  teacher 
told  us  about  when  God  sent  Moses  be- 
hind the  enemy  lines  to  rescue  the  Is- 
raelites from  the  Egyptians.  When  they 
came  to  the  Red  Sea,  Moses  called  for 
the  engineers  to  build  a  pontoon  bridge. 
After  they  had  all  crossed,  they  looked 
back  and  saw  the  Egyptian  tanks  com- 
ing. Moses  radioed  headquarters  on  his 
walkie-talkie  to  send  bombers  to  blow 
up  the  bridge  and  saved  the  Israelites. 

"Bobby!"  exclaimed  his  mother.  "Is 
that  really  the  way  your  teacher  told 
you  that  story?" 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  Bobby  admitted. 
"But  if  I  told  it  her  way,  you'd  never 
believe  it." 

— Mrs.  Lorene  Ireland,  Mount  Vernon,  Mo. 


A  woman  who  had  lost  her  husband 
years  before  received  this  letter  from  her 
young  granddaughter: 

"Dear  Grandma,  Today  I  learned  at 
school  that  you  are  a  widow.  Did  you 
know  that?" 

— Merle  Zane  Bagley,  Rcdlands,  Calif. 


The  new  minister  was  a  bachelor, 
and  when  he  helped  himself  to  the  bis- 
cuits for  the  third  time  he  looked  across 
the  table  at  the  hostess'  small  daughter. 
She  was  staring  at  him  with  round  eyes. 

"I  don't  often  have  such  a  good  sup- 
per as  this,  my  dear,"  he  told  her. 

"We  don't  either,"  said  the  little  girl. 
"I'm  glad  you  came." 

— Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Fry,  Ronceverte,  W.Va, 


When  we  took  our  lour  year-old  son 
to  a  wedding  at  our  church,  he  sat  there 
quietly,  taking  in  every  detail.  Presently 
there  was  a  hush  as  the  organist  began 
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to  play  and  the  minister,  bridegroom, 
and  four  attendants  came  from  the  side 
room  to  the  altar.  As  they  filed  out,  my 
son  whispered,  "Mom,  does  she  get  to 
take  her  pick?" 

— Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Cowan,  Roanoke,  Ind. 


When  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
asked  her  class  what  they  were  thankful 
for,  one  little  fellow  replied,  "My 
glasses." 

He  explained,  "They  keep  the  boys 
from  fighting  me  and  the  girls  from 
kissing  me." 

— Naomi  Remy,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


A  Sunday-school  teacher  was  examin- 
ing her  pupils  after  a  series  of  lessons 
on  God's  omnipotence.  She  asked,  "Is 
there  anything  God  can't  do?" 

There  was  silence.  Finally,  one  lad 
held  up  his  hand.  The  teacher,  disap- 
pointed that  the  lesson's  point  had  been 
missed,  asked  resignedly,  "Well,  just 
what  is  it  that  God  can't  do?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  boy.  "He  can't 
please  everybody." 

— D.   C.   Jennings,   Emporia,   Kan. 


At  the  last  moment,  a  minister  was 
asked  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  for 
another  minister  who  had  suddenly 
become  ill. 

Realizing  he  had  forgotten  to  ask 
if  the  deceased  had  been  a  man  or  wom- 
an, he  frantically  tried  to  catch  a  mourn- 
er's eye.  Finally  succeeding,  he  pointed 
to  the  casket  and  whispered,  "Brother 
or  sister?" 

"Cousin,"  came  the  faint  reply. 

— Judy  Sharpe,   Timbcrviltc,   Va. 


Trying  to  work  up  interest  in  the 
lesson,  the  Sunday-school  teacher  asked 
her  class  how  Noah  spent  his  time  on 
the  ark.  Getting  no  response,  she  added, 
"Do  you  suppose  he  did  a  lot  of  fish- 
ing?" 

"What?"  asked  little  Freddie.  "With 
only  two  worms?" 

— Mrs.  E.  L.  Shryock,  Ludlow,  Ky. 


"Say,   Dad,   did   you   go  to  Sunday 
school  when  you  were  a  boy?" 

"Yes,  Son,  regularly." 

"Well,  I  bet  it  won't  do  me  any  good 
either." 

— Ri:v.  \\M.  K.  Webb,  Confluence,  Pa. 


Send  in  your  favorite  church-related 

chuckle.  If  tec  print  it,  you'll  receive 
$5.  Sony — no  contributions  can  be  re- 
turned.— Eds. 


and  James  Joyce.  The  moderns,  she  id 
dicates,  are  close  to  Shakespeare  i 
their  outlook;  they  believe  the  individ 
ual  will  is  responsible  for  its  relation 
ship  to  God.  The  18th  and  19th-centuJ 
authors  largely  believed  that  man's  sa 
vation  was  through  organized  societ 
The  volume  is  based  on  a  series  i 
lectures  delivered  by  the  English  jou 
nalist  at  Yale.  It's  an  exciting  book- 
but  don't  tackle  it  unless  you're  pr 
pared  to  work. 

I  watched  our  10-year-old  as  1 
sprawled  on  his  back  in  the  sunshir 
yard,  gazing  intently  into  the  clou* 
fleeced  sky.  Suddenly,  he  flopped  ov< 
on  his  stomach  and  remained  quiet. 

"What  goes  on?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  exploring  the  back  yard  on  n 
stomach,"  he  explained.  "That's  wh 
the  book  says  to  do." 

"The  book"  turned  out  to  be  Scien. 
in  Your  Own  Bac\  Yard,  by  Elizabet 
K.  Cooper  (Harcourt,  Brace,  S3), 
lucid  a  work  for  the  junior  scienti: 
explorer  as  I've  read  in  many  a  da 
The  author  points  out  that  one  needr 
go  to  forest,  swamp,  or  tropics  to  stu< 
nature.  You'll  find  many  wonders 
your  own  back  yard — spiders,  flowe 
ants,  grass,  stones,  earthworms,  an 
overhead,  stars,  clouds,  and  birds. 

Meanwhile,    our    boy    has    an    a 
colony  in  a  fruit  jar.  He  keeps  the  j 
covered  with  paper  until  he  wants 
show  off  his  busy  little  friends. 

Somewhere,  I  once  read  a  fanta 
about  a  man  who  built  a  dam  at  t 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  dam  stopp 
the  flow  of  the  Gulf  Stream  near  t 
coast  of  the  British  Isles.  Within  a  fi 
weeks  the  islands  had  been  reduced 
an  Eskimo  land. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  of  course,  is  t 
mighty  a  current  of  warm  water  to 
balked  by  any  man-made  dam.  J' 
how  mighty  it  is,  and  how  its  influer 
has  affected  Europe,  is  told  bv  Ha 
Leip  in  River  in  the  Sea  (Putna 
S3. 75).  The  book  covers  an  enormc 
range  of  data,  anecdotes,  and  leger 
relating  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 

This  one's  for  the  reader  who  lo* 
the  sea. 

Tales  Merry  and  Wise  (Holt,  $ 
is  a  collection  of  original  Italian  f< 
tales  which  have  been  handed  do* 
through  many  generations  by  word 
mouth.  Rose  Laura  Mincieli,  w 
heard  them  first  at  her  grandmothe 
knee,  has  finally  recorded  them  for 
the  world   to  enjoy. 

These  tales  express  simple  beliefs 
the  wonders  of  life,  beliefs  which 
plain  the  why  and  wherefore  and  a 
duct  of  life.  Their  origins  lie  in 
region  ot  Bari  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  a 
Miss  Mincieli  has  translated  them  wi 
out  losinsi  the  Italian  flavor. 


— Barn  i 
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ust  I  kneel  when  I  pray? 


Of  course  not — and  the  statement 
lat  we  need  "more  kneeology  and 

;ss  theology"  is  mere  wisecracking. 

But  humility  is  a  "must"  in  con- 

crsation  with  God.  So  the  Bible  dc- 

*ribcs  David   urging  his   people  to 


Dr.    NaU 

Inswera  Questions 
About 


Your 
Faith 


kneel,  and  Daniel  standing  on  his 
knees  three  times  a  day,  and  Peter 
on  his  knees  when  he  asked  God  to 
heal  Tabitha.  And  Paul  could  write 
to  the  Philippians,  "At  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should   bow." 
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hat  is  our  belief  on  remarriage? 


Remembering  Matthew  22:30,  in 
hich  fesus  said  that  "in  the  resor- 
ption they  neither  marry  nor  arc 
iven  in  marriage,"  The  Methodist 
hurch  does  not  frown  on  the  rc- 
utrriage  of  widows  and  widowers. 

The  Methodist  Church  agrees  to 
le  remarriage  of  divorcees  only  un- 
er  definite  restrictions.  No  min- 
ter  is  authorized  to  solemnize  the 
larriage  of  a  divorced  person  whose 
usband  or  wife  is  living  and  un- 
larried,  unless  the  person  asking 
)  be  married  is  "the  innocent  per- 


son when  it  is  clearly  established  by 
competent  testimony  that  the  true 
cause  for  divorce  was  adultery  or 
other  vicious  conditions  which 
through  mental  or  physical  cruelty 
or  physical  peril  invalidated  the 
marriage  vow."  (This  is  from  The 
Discipline,  paragraph  356.) 

Of  course,  divorced  persons  want- 
ing to  remarry  each  other  have  the 
blessing  of  the  church.  And  there 
is  a  strong  emphasis  on  education 
for  marriage  both  before  and  after 
the  ceremony. 
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here  are  our  loved  ones  after  death? 


A  minister,  posing  this  question, 
:fers  back  to  the  Together  article 
mVhere  Are  Our  Loved  Ones 
tftcr  Death?,  by  Norman  Vincent 
eale  [March,  page  9J.  He  thinks 
le  sick  woman,  facing  a  serious 
peration,  needed  something  other 
lan  the  assurance  that,  if  she  died, 
ic  would  be  reunited  with  her  son 
illed  in  the  war.  She  needed  the 
.'ill  to  live  and  the  knowledge  that, 

she  didn't,  God  would  offer  her 
reat  new  blessings  even  more  val- 
able  than  the  reunion  with  loved 
nes  she  was  hoping  for. 

That's  it!  Our  puny  knowledge  oi 
rod's  love  leads  us  to  think  that  we 
hall  see  and  enjoy  again  those  we 
ave  loved  and  lost  awhile,  but  the 
>ible  nowhere  promises  it.  Joys  in- 
nitely  greater  will  be  ours — with 
ae  Father  in  the  Father's  house. 


What  kind  oi  bodies  we  shall 
have,  whether  we'll  be  able  to  see 
and  hear,  taste  and  smell,  as  we  do 
now  is  beside  the  point.  Paul  grows 
lyrical  about  these  matters,  but  he 
does  not  answer  our  specific  ques- 
tions in  those  glorious  passages:  1 
Corinthians  15:35-58  and  2  Corin- 
thians   5:1-10. 

He  does  make  clear  that,  in  the 
midst  of  these  unfathomable  mys- 
teries, we  shall  have  the  kind  of 
bodies  we  need — not  bodies  de- 
stroyed and  put  together  again,  re- 
paired and  remodeled,  but  glorified 
bodies  suited  to  life  with  God. 


Dr.  T.  Ottn  Nail  is  editor  of  The  New 
Christian  Advocate,  a  graduate  of  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  and  the  author  of  several 
books,  the  latest  of  which  is  The  Bible  When 
You  Need  It  Mci^t  (.Reflection  Book,  Asso- 
<  iation  Press). 


"Lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures/In 
Heaven,  .." 

Put  God  in  Your  Wi 

Before  the  divine  summon',  comes,  have 
you  as  a  worthy  steward  provided  in 

your  Will  to  carry  on  missionary 
work  abroad?  1  his  is  the  work  of  the 
church  to  which  yon  haw  dedicated 
time  and  money. 

As  a  Will  provides  for  your  loved  ones, 
let  it  also  provide  for  getting  God's 
Gospel  to  the  overlooked  and  unloved 
ones  among  His  children. 

Helpful  Booklet  FREE 

Bequests  can  be  designated  for  use 
abroad  in  a  particular  country  or  for 
any  special  phase  of  God's  work. 

Send  today  for  illustrated  folder 
giving  full  particulars  and  the  various 
forms  your  bequest  may  take.  One  such 
form  is  an  annuity  agreement  protect- 
ing your  loved  ones  as  long  as  they  live. 


Let  Your  Will  Enshrine 
Your  Memory 
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THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

Division  of  World  Missions  TC7-33-8 

ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Attention:  H.  Burnham  Kirkland 

Dear  Mr.   Kirkland:    Please  send   your   booklet 
"Well  Done"  giving  various  forms  of  bequest. 


Na 


Address- 
City 


.Zone State 


FREE 


BUYER'S  GUIDE 


tells  how  to 
shop  for 


HEARING  GLASSES 

New  free  guide  tells  you  how  to  judge 
and  compare  hearing  glass  features.  Fact 
filled.  In  simple  language,  in  color,  with 
21  photos  and  diagrams. 

•  see  different  bow  shapes 

•  learn  about  color  choice 

•  get  4  important  comfort  points 

•  tips  on  checking  performance 

WRITE:  DEPT.    I0E 

MAICO  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

2  1  No.  3rd  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

No  Cost.  No  Obligation.  Mail  Today! 
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Together  with  the  SMALL  FRY 

Dear  God  .  .  .  it  was  nice  of  you  to  make  so  many 

things  for  boys  and  girls  to  look  at — like  clouds  and 

flowers  and  funny  bugs.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  able  to  make  things, 

too.  Thank  you  for  my  friends  who  play  with  me  and  my  parents 

who  take  care  of  me.  And  thank  you  for  all  the  good 

times  we  have  together  in  summer.  Amen. 


For  Fun  in  the  Sun 
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Have  an  Ice-cube  Race 

HERE'S  something  your  whole  fam- 
ily will  enjoy  on  a  hot  summer  after- 
noon— an  ice-cube  race!  First,  line  up 
the  players  and  give  each  one  a  table 
knife.  Then  put  four  ice  cubes  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  each  player.  Directly 
opposite  them,  about  six  feet  away, 
place  a  small  jar.  When  "go"  is  called, 
each  player  picks  up  one  ice  cube  with 
his  knife  and  walks  toward  his  jar,  try- 
ing to  keep  the  ice  cube  on  his  knife. 
When  he  gets  there,  he  slides  the  ice 
cube  into  the  jar  and  hurries  back  to 
the  starting  line  for  another  cube.  If  a 
player  drops  his  ice  cube,  he  must  stop 
and  pick  it  up  with  his  knife. 

The  race  is  over  when  one  player  gets 
all  his  cubes  in  his  jar — or  when  all  the 
ice  cubes  have  melted! 

Ask  a  grownup  to  supervise  your 
ice-cube  race  and  to  help  you  make  the 
rules:  "Don't  run  with  your  knife," 
"No  fair  slipping  ice  cubes  down  other 
players'  backs!"  and  so  on.  And  if  you 
have  little  brothers  and  sisters  who 
want  to  race,  too,  let  them  use  spoons 
to  carry  their  ice  cubes. 
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Sailboats  lil{c  these  arc  simple   to   ma\e.   They   are  bright 
and  sparely — and  lots  of  fun  to  sail  on  sunny  ajternoonA 


Build  Boats  to  Float 

AHOY  there,  matey!  It's  fun  to  float  boats  and  it'jfl 
even  more  fun  when  you  make  them  yourself!  Yo  a 
can  invent  your  own  models  from  corks,  old  sponge:  | 
or  small  pieces  of  wood — or  you  can  make  sailboat 
as  the  boy  and  girl  in  the  picture  did.  Here's  all  yo  . 
have  to  do:  Fh-st,  cut  the  base  for  your  boat  out  cj 
heavy  corrugated   cardboard.   For  an  extra-sturd 
boat,  cut  two  bases  the  same  size  and  glue  ther 
together.  Whichever  base  you  choose,  you  next  wra 
it  snugly  in  aluminum  foil  and  seal  all  openings  wit 
cellophane  tape. 

Now  poke  a  little  hole  for  the  mast,  part  wa 
through  the  front  of  the  base.  A  lollypop  stick  make 
a  fine  mast  (of  course,  you  have  to  eat  the  lollypo 
first).  Just  dip  one  end  in  strong  glue  and  stick  it  i 
the  hole.  Then  glue  a  bright  paper  sail  to  the  lollypo 
mast  and  your  boat  is  ready  to  sail  the  seas — in  you 
back-yard  pool  or  a  big  washtub! 
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With  goofy  goggles,  boys  and  girls  can  see  everything  from  purple  brothers  to  green  s\iesl   Why  not  make  a  pair  for  you? 


Make  Goofy  Goggles 

WANT  to  see  your  sister  turn  purple- 


-or 


green — or  some  other  color?  Just  make  your- 
self a  pair  of  goofy  sun  goggles! 

To  make  these  silly  spectacles,  first  draw 
your  design  on  a  small  box  or  a  piece  of  light- 
weight cardboard.  Then  cut  out  the  goggles  and 
try  them  on  for  size.  You  may  have  to  do  more 
cutting  to  make  them  fit  over  your  nose  just 
right  and  to  get  the  eyeholes  big  enough  to  see 
through  easily. 

After  you  are  all  through  cutting,  paint  your 
goggle  frames  with  the  brightest  paints  you 
have — the  fancier  the  better!  When  the  paint 
has  dried,  you  are  ready  to  put  colored  cello- 
phane "lenses"  in  your  specs.  Perhaps  Mom 
will  know  if  you  have  some  colored  cellophane 
around  the  house,  maybe  in  a  box  of  old  Easter 
or  Christmas  wrappings.  Otherwise,  you  may 
want  to  buy  some  at  the  five  and  ten  cent  store. 
Tape  a  piece  under  each  eyehole  of  your  gog- 
gles and  trim  off  the  extra  cellophane. 

Now  your  goofy  sun  goggles  are  finished!  Put 
them  on  and  look  around  outside.  Everything 
will  seem  to  be  a  new  color — even  sisters  and 
brothers  and  you! 


Fix  'Rainbow  Coolers1 

ASK  Mom  if  you  can  make  "rainbow 
coolers"  (yummy,  two-toned  ice  cubes) 
some  morning.  Just  mix — separately — 
two  flavors  of  your  favorite  fruit  ade. 
Half  fill  an  ice-cube  tray  with  one 
flavor.  Put  the  tray  back  in  the  freezing 
compartment  and  leave  it  until  the  fruit 
ade  has  completely  frozen.  Then  fill  the 
tray  up  with  the  other  flavor  and  freeze 
it  again. 

By  afternoon,  your  "rainbow  coolers" 
will  be  ready  to  eat.  Put  two  or  three  in 
a  glass  and  take  them  outside  to  eat 
while  you  sit  on  the  grass  or  a  blanket. 
And  if  you  take  your  glass  back  inside 
when  you're  through,  Mom  might  let 
you  make  "rainbow  coolers"  again 
sometime! 
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Engulfed,  but  wisely  tolerant,  a  mother  describes 
her  youngsters'  day-to-day  hobby  adventures  as  they  happened. 

There's  never  a  dull  moment  in  her  household,  she  savs,  for  . . . 


Our  Home  is  on 


HOBB 


By  MARJORIE  J.  BURREStl 


"Dear  Kim,"  the  card  had  said , 

"come  soon  and  pic\  up  your  box  of  feathers 

at  the  zoo  administration  office." 


I  CALL  IT  The  Case  of  the  Used 
Cocoon.  It  was  the  most  recent  hobby 
adventure  of  our  family  of  five — myself, 
my  husband,  and  our  three  children. 

The  story  began  over  a  year  ago  after 
the  school  hobby  fair  when  Janet,  our 
10-year-old  collector  of  post  cards,  de- 
cided to  start  a  new  hobby — something 
out  of  the  ordinary.  It  was  to  be  a  na- 
ture collection,  so  throughout  the  sum- 
mer she  gathered  dried  seeds,  nuts,  pine 
cones,  sycamore  balls,  buckeyes,  and  all 
manner  of  dry  plant  life. 

By  vacation  time  in  August  we  were 
all  so  interested  in  Janet's  hobby  that 
Daddy  even  waded  out  into  a  swampy 
spot  in  Ontario  and  pulled  cattails  lor 
her.  During  the  Halloween  season  she 
added  Indian  corn  and  gourds. 

Then,  when  a  warm,  springlike  day 
brightened  the  Christmas  holidays, 
Janet  and  Kim,  our  eight-year-old  who 
collects  buttons  and  feathers,  set  out 
lor  the  woods  with  Grandpa  to  hunt 
specimens.  They  found  a  fallen  bird's 
nest,  milkweed  pods,  velvety  green 
moss — and  a  strange-looking  "used" 
cocoon.  Janet  gently  placed  each  one  on 
soft  cotton  in  the  "nature  boxes"  which 
held  her  growing  collection.  Knowing 


that  the  hobby  show  wouldn't  be  around 
until  March,  she  labeled  and  tucked 
away  her  collection  on  the  topmost  part 
of  the  bedroom  bookshelf. 

One  evening  a  short  time  later,  while 
sitting  in  the  living  room  with  my  hus- 
band and  14-year-old  son,  Rod,  we 
heard  Kim,  upstairs,  call: 

"Janet,  come  see!  There  are  five  little 
bugs  on  our  bedspread!"' 

Looking  at  my  husband,  I  said,  "It's 
not  the  time  for  April  Fool  jokes,  but 
I  hope  she's  teasing." 

In  a  moment,  down  the  stairs  both 
girls  bounded.  "Hurry,"  they  shouted, 
"there  are  funny  little  bugs  on  our  bed- 
spread!" 

Knowing  I'd  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
aired  their  room  that  day,  I  assured 
them  the  strange  "grasshopperish"  bugs 
had  come  through  the  open  window 
and  would  not  harm.  We  cleared  the 
room  of  insects  and  the  girls  went  to 
sleep.  The  subject  was  forgotten — but 
only  until  morning. 

"Mother,  there  are  more  little  bugs 
on  the  bottom  of  the  bookshelf!"  Kim, 
our  early  riser,  greeted  me. 

1  looked  long  and  qucstioningly  at 
the   open    shelves.   Where    could    these 


strange  little  things  have  come  fron- 1 
Then,  in  a  nature  box  on  the  top  shell 
I  found  my  answer.  Opening  it,  I  sa  I 
many  of  the  insects — and  realized  the  I 
were   baby   praying   mantes.    My    fir 
thought  was  that  the  essjs  had  been  Lai 
in  the  most  recently  acquired  milkwee 
pods.  Then  my  eye  caught  sight  of  tl 
"used"   cocoon.   Thai   ended   the  my 
tery;  there  was  the  "nursery"  they  we 
coming  from! 

Rod  exclaimed,  "Golly,  I  wish  I 
known  what  was  in  that  cocoon!  I 
have  taken  it  to  biology  class." 

The  praying-mantis  incident  gave  1 
something  to  laugh  about.  But  we 
had  lots  of  fun,  too,  with  Kim's  feath' 
collection.  She  began  it  by  picking  i 
tiny  bird  feathers  on  her  way  to  schoc 
At  first  we  paid  little  attention,  but  soc 
noticed  in  the  desk  drawer  some  spa 
row  and  cardinal  feathers,  one  from 
blue  jay,  and  a  yellow  one,  which  v 
concluded  was  from  a  wild  canary.  SI 
added  chicken,  parakeet,  and  turki 
feathers,  and  by  then  it  was  obvious  s 
had  started  a  hobby  completely  on  h 
own.  My  former  college  roomma 
pleased  her  by  sending  a  mockingbi 
feather  from  Florida. 
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.  /  chattering 

squirrel  is  just 

an  annoying  pest  to 

many  grownups— but  to  the 

author's  youngsters, 

he's  an  everyday 

backyard  (hum. 


1LLEY 


Competition  and  fun  are  found 

at  the  school's  annual  hobby  fair.  Last  year  Kim 

won  a  ribbon  for  her  feather  collection; 

this  year  she  exhibited  buttons. 


Then  the  thought  occurred:  Why 
jldn't  we  get  some  feathers  at  the 
0?  We  often  had  seen  beautiful  birds 
rre.  and  knew  that  birds  of  every  sta- 
rt, from  the  proud  peacock  down  to 
:  lowly  sparrow,  lose  feathers.  We 
nposed  a  short  letter — Kim  signed 
-to  the  Keeper  of  Birds,  Cincinnati 
o,  and  asked  if  he  would  save  us 
ne  lost  feathers  when  he  cleaned  the 
;es.  Kim  hurriedly  stamped  and 
sted  the  letter  in  the  corner  mailbox, 
a  few  days  she  had  her  answer,  a  post 
'd  from  the  zoo. 

"Dear  Kim,"  it  read,  "come  soon  and 
:k  up  your  box  of  feathers  at  the 
o  administration  office." 


ne  summer  Rod  posed  for  a  snapshot 
'th  a  big  \ing  snaf^e  around  his  nccl{ 
just  to  show  he  wasn't  afraid  of  it. 


Next  Sunday  was  a  beautiful  autumn 
day — just  right  for  traveling  to  a  zoo 
to  pick  up  bird  feathers.  The  box  was 
much  larger  than  we  anticipated,  the 
feathers  more  numerous,  and  the  colors 
beautiful.  Since  none  was  labeled,  a 
family  contest  ensued,  with  each  of  us 
trying  to  identify  which  feather  came 
from  which  bird.  The  ostrich,  emu,  and 
peacock  we  were  certain  of;  the  wild 
turkey  and  duck,  not  difficult  to  recog- 
nize. But  many  unidentified  feathers, 
of  every  color  in  the  rainbow,  Kim 
added  to  her  collection.  They  were  neat- 
ly taped  to  the  insides  of  cardboard 
boxes  which,  when  displayed,  open  out 
flat,  and  when  closed  stack  neatly  on  the 
big  bedroom  shelves.  How  proud  Kim 
was  of  the  ribbon  she  won  for  her 
feathers    at    the    school's    hobby    show! 

The  competition  and  stimulation 
offered  by  the  school  hobby  fair  is  good 
for  the  children.  However,  we've  never 
failed  to  stress  that  they  must  learn  to 
win  or  lose  graciously,  that  hobbies  pro- 
vide enjoyment  all  year,  and  that  the 
show  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
share  their  collections  with  schoolmates. 

Hobby-fair  time  is  coming  again  soon. 
In  preparation,  Kim  made  the  rounds 
of  our  neighbors  last  month  with  her 
button  collection  and  swelled  its  size 
considerably.  Her  special  buttons  with 
"diamonds"  in  them,  she  has  separated 
in  a  corner  away  from  the  common, 
everyday  variety. 

Current  fascination  of  Rod  is  coins. 
He's  recruited  all  our  relatives  to  be  on 
the  lookout  and  has  distributed  special 
lists  to  each  to  watch   for  pennies  he 


needs,  such  as  1909S  VDB,  1914D,  and 
1931S.  Half  the  fun  of  making  his 
monthly  newspaper-route  collections  is 
looking  at  the  dates  on  coins.  Many 
nickles  and  dimes  have  found  their 
way  into  his  blue  coin  folders  and  wc 
can't  say,  "Your  hobby  is  too  expen- 
sive." He's  never  broke! 

Several  years  ago,  postmarks  were  his 
chief  indoor  pastime.  We  struck  on  the 
idea  of  using  double  postal  cards  and 
writing  to  postmasters  in  such  towns  as 
Peculiar,  Mo.,  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  Point- 
blank,  Tex.,  and  What  Cheer,  Iowa.  He 
asked  the  postmaster  to  postmark  the 
return  card  and,  in  a  lew  lines,  tell  how 
the  town  got  its  unusual  name.  By  the 
time  the  replies  began  to  roll  in,  the 
rest  of  us  were  as  interested  as  Rod. 

Every  postmaster  sent  a  bit  of  him- 
self on  each  card.  We  couldn't  help 
but  be  amazed  at  their  friendliness.  One 
wrote  that  hearing  from  Rod,  another 
Ohioan,  brought  back  memories  of  his 
days  as  assistant  postmaster  in  Oxford, 
Ohio.  Then  he  told  how  Truth  or  Con- 
sequences, N.M.,  was  named. 

Janet  isn't  the  only  one  whose  hobby 
has  produced  offspring.  Rod  caused  a 
sensation   last  summer  with   his  three- 
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BIBLE  VERSES:  Mrs.  0.  F.  Moore,  42  Washington 
Blvd.,  Oak  Park,   III. 

BIRD  WATCHINC:  Mrs.  John  Bottleman,  North- 
wood,   Iowa. 

BUTTONS:  Mrs.  0.  F.  Kattner,  Box  252,  Fred- 
ericksburg,  Tex. 

CHESS  BY  MAIL:  Walter  Wright,  Monrovia, 
Calif. 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  Roy  Bailey,  625  Rainey 
St.,  Burlington,  N.C.,  Beverly  Morse,  Manson, 
Wash.;  Roy  L.  Vehling,  1902  Eisenhower  Dr., 
Speedway  24,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Chester  Bostick,  Bel- 
mont, Miss.;  Mrs.  Clifford  Tremblay,  1312  Ash 
St.,  Erie,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Jessie  Yost,  Trinity  Methodist 
Church,  Fifth  and  Elm  Streets,  Grand  Island, 
Neb.    (prefers   unfolded,   unprinted). 

COIN  SAVINGS  BANKS:  Ulin  M.  Davis,  Burr  Oak, 
Kan.;  Judy  Turner,   Box   305,  Mason,   W.   Va. 

COPPER  ENAMELING:  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Erichson, 
225   Columbia   Ave.,    Pitman,   N.J. 

CROSSES:  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Maxwell,  239  Walnut 
Ave.,  Lakeside,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Embert  Potter,  14 
Clayton    Ave.,   Methuen,   Mass. 

CUPS  &  SAUCERS:  Mrs.  C.  A.  Gilbaugh,  R.  2, 
Fairmont,   Minn,    (china). 

FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT:  Mrs.  R.  W.  Weathers- 
by,  815  Greenwood  Ave.,   Clarksville,  Tenn. 

GENEALOCY:  Mrs.  J.  Whitehead,  3212  N.  El 
Vista  Ave.,  Peoria,  III.  (Woodward,  Holloway, 
Woodard);  Percy  D.  Leonard,  560  Winsted  Rd., 
Torrington,  Conn.  (Leonard,  Learned,  Leamard, 
Larnard,  Lamed,  Lerned);  Amy  V.  Holbruner, 
612  Venable  Ave.,  Baltimore  18,  Md.  (Jackson, 
Patterson,  Kiefer,  Keefer,  Favorite,  Bultzell); 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Easter,  209  NE  Seventh  St.,  Abilene, 
Kan.  (Haynes,  Kenney,  Kennedy,  Morris,  Fern- 
baugh,  May,  McCoy,  Pound,  Kester,  Cover,  New- 
comer, Craig,  Martin). 

Mrs.  Robert  Struble,  2086  Pound  Dr.,  Flint  4, 
Mich.  (Slosser,  Smith,  Marden,  Greenfield);  Billy 
B.  Grimes,  Oakdale  Dr.,  Hohenwald,  Tenn. 
(Grimes);  Mrs.  C.  Howard  Sellen,  RD  1,  Homer, 
N.Y.  (Sellen,  Vunk,  Hegeman,  Jennison);  Mrs.  L.  R. 
Browning,  South  O'Brien  Rd.,  Seymour,  Ind.  (Apple- 
gate,  Sutton,  Brown,  Linsey,  Schmidt,  Milton); 
Mrs.  Lewis  F.  Peterson,  RD  2,  Clymer,  N.Y.  (Whit- 
ney, Leavitt);  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Greer,  Henderson, 
N.Y.   (Greer,  Van   Epps,   Beeman). 

Mrs.  lone  Getscher,  4  Skyline  Dr.,  Hamburg, 
Iowa  (Tipton,  King,  Pohl,  Reitzel,  Weigle,  Sheets, 
Kirch);  Mrs.  Seth  Harding,  R.  2,  Box  158,  Willmar, 
Minn.  (Harding,  Rogers);  Grace  Banks  Merchant, 
1013  Nuttman  Ave.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  (McMaken, 
Ruch,  Lopshire,  Banks,  Combs,  Edwards,  Merchant, 
Conn,  Warr);  Mrs.  Richard  Behmer,  611  E.  Winter, 
Greenville,  III.  (Behmer,  Boehmer,  Curran,  Horn, 
Allen):  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Huffaker,  1023  Melbourne 
Ave.  NE,  Knoxville  17,  Tenn.  (Huffaker,  Cate, 
Cates,  Jones,  Stata);  Mrs.  R.  F.  Pratt,  7925  SE 
35th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore.  (Walker,  Yaw,  Stark, 
Stafford). 

Mrs.  Laura  Ivy  Neill,  General  Delivery,  Water 
Valley,  Tex.  (Nash,  Reynolds,  Ivy,  Earp,  Arp,  Mul- 
lins)j  Mrs.  James  Adams,  426  W.  Broadway, 
Madisonville,  Ky.  (Boothe,  Melton,  Wallace, 
McGaw,  Paris,  Gass);  Phil  Aspinwall,  1185  18th  St., 
Salem,  Ore.  (Aspinwall);  Mrs.  L.  T.  Robinson, 
Merrifield,  Minn.  (Fraser,  Thew,  Robinson,  Webb, 
Siddall,  McCallum);  Mrs.  James  W.  Grant,  1037 
Marshall  Ave.,  Bellwood,  III.  (Grant,  Dillon,  Smith, 
Coffin,   Morrison,   Kent,   Somerby,   Nowell). 

HYMNALS:  Mrs.  G.  Dwane  Dansbcrger,  2102  E. 
33rd  St.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

LINCOLNIANA:  Mrs.  James  D.  McClary,  Stock- 
land,  III. 

MEDALS:  Richard  S.  Dodge,  96  Lincoln  Ave., 
Gardiner,   Me. 

PENCILS:  Zeno  Bennett,  R.  4,  Box  219,  Richmond, 
Ind.  (lead);  Earl  George,  37  S.  12th  St.,  Quokcr- 
town.  Pa. 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS:  R.  P.  Hopkins,  1139 
N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Tucson   10,  Ariz,   (pre-1939). 

PICTURES:  Mrs.  O.  R.  Nutter  753  Chenowcth  Dr., 
Akron    19,   Ohio    (of   churches). 

PITCHERS:  Mrs.  Carrie  Chaboudy,  Box  465,  South 
Webster,  Ohio. 


PLATES:  Miss  Feme  E.  Kottler,  817  Rohrerstown 
Rd.,   Rohrerstown,   Pa.    (church). 

POETRY:  Mrs.  E.  W.  Parrish,  Sr.,  R.  1,  Box  180, 
Worthington,    W.Va. 

POST  CARDS:  Allen  Helderman,  RR  2,  Wheat- 
land, Ind.;  Larry  Brooks,  Wallowa,  Ore.;  Kath- 
leen Brooks,  Wallowa,  Ore.;  Mrs.  Myrtle  F. 
Cisney,  Walker  Methodist  Home,  3701  Bryant 
Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis  9,  Minn,  (churches);  Mrs. 
C.  Vance  Hickerson,  2514  Nolensville  Rd.,  Nash- 
ville 11,  Tenn.   (state  maps,  capitols). 

POSTMARKS:  Mrs.  Allan  M.  Jackson,  RR  2, 
Kankakee,  III.;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Klousia,  R.  2,  Gold- 
field,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Hickok,  RD  2,  Troy, 
Pa. 

ROCKS:  Beverly  Stockton,  228  Fergerson  Park, 
North  Syracuse,   N.Y. 

RUGS:  Mrs.  I.  G.  Torry,  Cherokee,   Iowa  (hooked). 

SEA  SHELLS:  Mrs.  Fred  Ernest,  2103  Wyandotte, 
Lakewood   7,  Ohio. 

SPECTACLES:  James  F.  Dickson,  Jr.,  141  S. 
Mirage,    Box   928,   Lindsay,   Calif,    (antique). 

STAMPS:  Mrs.  Nathiel  Benson,  25730  Walker 
St.,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Jean  Kirchner, 
803  W.  Hickory,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.;  Mark  Heine- 
mann,  12219  Gregory  St.,  Blue  Island,  III.;  Robert 
G.   Dasse,  20  Capitol  Ave.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

TOYS:  Mrs.  M.  Metzaer,  604  Hermann  Ave., 
Myrtle  Point,  Ore.  (stuffed);  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Yar- 
nall,  Beverly,  Ohio. 

TROPICAL  FISH:  Jack  R.  Philips,  RR  4,  Kirksville, 
Mo.;   Art  Beahm,   RR  2,  Spencer,  Wis. 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Barbara  Smith 
(17),  68  Bornum  St.,  Taunton,  Mass.;  Roberta 
Jewell  (15),  714  Middle  St.,  Bath,  Me.;  Ardis 
Stryker  (12),  Rising  City,  Neb.;  Mono  Simpson 
(13),  301  W.  Spring  St.,  Titusville,  Pa.;  Kit 
Marshall  (11),  160  Edgemoor  Ave.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.;  Lea  Beasley  (14),  Box  20,  Stuart,  Va.; 
Paulette  Ackerman  (11),  2087  Riverside  Dr., 
South  Williamsport,   Pa. 

Linda  Brodrib  (16),  31  Prospect  St.,  Thomp- 
sonville,  Conn.;  Margaret  Bryant  (14),  R.  3, 
Edmonton,  Ky.;  Colleen  Anderson  (12),  Mabel, 
Minn.;  Marilyn  Turk  (14),  1928  Wood  St.,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.;  Chorlotte  Lantz  (13),  204  DeGroff 
Ave.,  Archbold,  Ohio;  Barbara  Tegeler  (14),  621 
Moen  St.,  Rhinelander,  Wis.;  Lois  George  (14), 
Bohannon,  Va.;  Nancy  Palmer  (14),  RR  1,  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.;  John  C.   Deal  (11),  R.  3,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Ruth  (14)  and  Phyllis  (15)  Morell,  505  W. 
South  St.,  Nokomis,  III.;  Justine  White  (12), 
1600  Ave.  E,  Hawarden,  Iowa;  Sharon  Willis  (14), 
Parkview  Heights,  Bluefield,  Va.;  Virginia  Ban- 
nister (15),  Ringsted,  Iowa;  Delores  Bachman 
(15),  1717  N.  Chamberlain  Ave.;  Chattanooga  6, 
Tenn.;  Kathy  Van  Alstyne  (14).  S.  Cooper  St., 
Beverly,  N.J.;  Liz  Bruck  (17),  229  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Providence  5,  R.I. 

Linda  L.  Smith  (8),  RR  1,  Box  210,  Janesville, 
Wis.;  Mary  K.  Wills  (12),  RD  2,  Box  150,  Egg 
Harbor  City,  N.J.;  Raymond  Lumbroso  (18),  12 
Rue  St.  Charles  12,  Tunis-Tunisie,  North  Africa; 
Tatsuo  Yamauchi  (for  junior  high-school  boys, 
12-15),  Nagoya  Gakuin,  Dai-ko-cho,  Higashi-ku, 
Nagoya,   Japan. 

Sue  Schwein  (14),  719  Parallel  St.,  Atchison, 
Kan.;  Lola  Marie  Baker  (15),  R.  1,  Mt.  Sterling, 
Ohio;  Kathleen  Jacox  (11),  Box  959.  Thousand 
Island  Park,  NY.;  Judith  Tannehill  (15),  Box  45, 
Turtle  Lake,  N.D.;  Pamela  Mayer  (10),  8  Cleve- 
land St.,  Enderlin,  N.D.;  Jacquie  Cope  (15), 
Silliman  St.,  New  Waterford,  Ohio;  Julia  Smith- 
son  (12),  Eaglcville,  Tenn.;  Joan  Bailey  (14), 
2727  Barthas  PI.,  Cincinnati  39,  Ohio;  Linda 
Kah  (14),  RR  1,  Botkins,  Ohio;  Diana  Noble  (16), 
413  Worden  Ave.,  Ladysmith,  Wis. 

Linda  Dukes  (12),  RR  2,  Box  7,  Bluffton,  Ohio; 
Sandra  Gassner  (14),  52'  2  W.  Hartford  St.,  Ash- 
ley, Pa.;  James  Francis  (14),  44  Buckeye  Rd.,  Glen 
Cove,  NY.;  Carol  Hawk  (13),  917  Oak  St.,  Wasco, 
Calif.;  Lynda  Hcfflinqer  (17),  RR  5,  Napoleon, 
Ohio;  Dick  Chelf  (14),  Kremlin,  Okla.;  Edward 
Wells  (13),  Kremlin,  Okla.;  Chelscy  Furrow  (13), 
623  N.  6th,  Enid,  Okla.;  Charles  Lcblo  (14),  105 
E.  Market,  Enid,  Okla.;  Carolyn  Colson  (12),  R. 
2,  Montrose,  Mo.;  Dorothy  Thatcher  (10),  RR  1, 
Winnebago,  Minn.;  Yo  Matsuoka  (161,  107  Taka- 
sago-cho,  Katusika-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan;  Jane  Gut- 
knecht  (13),  Lone  Rock,  Wis.;  Audrey  Rhodes  (13), 
170   Lancaster   St.,   Cohocs,    N.Y. 


foot  garden  snake.  As  a  Boy  Scout,  r 
was  working  for  his  reptile  merit  badg 
which  required  that  he  observe  a  snal 
over  a  period  of  time.  He  had  built 
screened  cage  for  housing  the  snake  i 
advance,  long  before  he  captured  it  an 
brought  it  home — against  some  fair 
hearted  misgivings  on  my  part  which, 
discovered,  were  unjustified. 

When  the  time  of  our  vacation  tr 
approached,  I  assumed  that  the  snake- 
Oscar,  by  name — would  be  returned 
the  woods.  I  was  wrong.  It  seemed  th 
Rod's  friend  Butch  was  also  a  reptil 
badge  candidate  and,  needing  a  snak 
was  most  happy  to  look  after  Roc 
while  we  were  away. 

Returning  home  12  days  later,  v 
were  met  by  an  excited  young  frier 
from  up  the  street.  He  had  news  for  u 
Rod's  snake  had  had  20  babies!  Soe 
our  next-door  neighbor  came  over 
verify  this  with  a  clipping  from 
Cincinnati  newspaper.  Seems  Bute 
overwhelmed  when  he  discovered 
cage  filled  with  baby  snakes,  h 
phoned  the  zoo  to  ask  what  to  fe 
them — and  the  zoo  in  turn  h 
phoned  the  story  to  the  paper.  In  t 
emergency,  quick-thinking  Butch  h 
changed  the  snake's  name  from  Osc 
to  Marianne.  Do  you  think  Rod  a 
Butch  earned  their  merit  badges? 

As  PARENTS,  we  admit  it  takes  1 
tra  work  to  keep  up  with  our  childre 
collections.  Besides,  if  we  didn't  h< 
and  encourage  them,  we'd  have  emj 
spaces  on  the  book  shelves.  But  perh; 
you've  guessed  by  now  that  we  pare  1 
are  avid  hobbyists,  too.  After  acquiri 
a  few  sea  shells  we  were  bitten  hard 
the  shell-collecting  bug — so  hard  t! 
we  planned  a  trip  to  Florida  just 
comb  the  beach  for  shells.  My  husba 
recendy  took  up  slide  photography  a 
not  long  ago  I  dusted  off  my  old  albi 
and  revived  an  enthusiasm  for  stai 
collecting.  The  subject  of  bells  now 
attracting  our  attention  because  of 
small  Christmas  gift — a  bell  of  Sarm 
we  received  from  a  friend. 

Yesterday  Kim  came  home  fn 
Grandma's  displaying  a  big  bouquet 
pussy  willows.  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  si 
pose  it'll  be  safe  to  bring  that  in- 
you're  certain  it  won't  hatch  into  br 
kittens." 

Then  today  I  answered  the  doorll 
to  find  our  postman  with  a  packcl 
from  Florida  for  lanet  from  my  colltl 
roommate.  It's  labeled,  "Please  Do  M 
Crush."  A  pretty  safe  guess  is  thatl 
has  seed  pods  for  the  nature  collectiJ 
And  just  in  time!  The  hobby  fair  is  oi| 
four  days  away. 

Yes,  ours  is  a  household  of  hobbyi: 
and  that  means  lots  of  extra  work  a 
many  inconveniences.  But  T  would 
have  it  any  other  way.  Just  think  of 
almost  limitless  number  of  stories  w 
have  for  our  srandchildren! 
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Passers-by  can  see  Protestants  at  prayer  in  the 
modern  chapel  of  the  Protestant  Pavilion   {above). 


Mrs.  Theodore  ().  Wedel,  Washington,  D.C.  {below), 

nil  Charles  C.  Par/in,  Methodist  layman  from  Mete  jersey, 

arc  co-chairmen  of  the  U.S.  committee  for  the  pavilion. 


Protestant 
Pavilion 


AS  YOU  READ  THIS,  thousands  of  American  Prot- 
estants are  thronging  the  Brussels  International  Exhibi- 
tion and,  amid  the  space-age  spectaculars,  finding  some- 
thing  special  and  inspiring — the  Protestant  Pavilion.  It 
is  especially  interesting  to  Methodists,  for  a  leading 
Methodist  layman,  Charles  C.  Parlin  of  Englewood,  New 
Jersey,  helped  spark  the  fund  raising,  and  Methodists 
around  the  world  contributed  to  the  eye-catching  alumi- 
num and  glass  pavilion — American  Methodists  gave 
$10,000.  It  cost  $235,000  and  is  modest  alongside  the  mam- 
moth Catholic  "City  of  God."  But  architects  call  it  one 
of  the  best-designed  buildings  at  the  fair.  It  will  be  used 
as  a  Protestant  center  when  the  fair  closes  in  October. 
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Sign   of   unity.   This    World 

Council  of  Churches  symbol  appears 

on   posters  and   pavilion   literature.   It 

signifies  world  outreach  and 

Christian  co-operation. 


Beside  the  Protestant  Pavilion   looms  the  330-foi 

symbol  of  the  fair,  the  Atomium.  It  is  designed  to  represent  the  atom 

structure  of  an  iron  crystal  enlarged  160  billion  times.  Tl 

mosaic  of  Christ  teaching  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  shown  {above)  c 

the  pavilion's  ecumenical  and  exhibit  hall,  and   was  designed  by  Peter  Sicbol, 

Swiss  sculptor.  Siebold  is  shown  at  worl^  on  the  Christ  figure  (below 
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These  hands  dosed  in  prayer,  a  photographit 
nural,  arc  symbolic  of   this   year's   fair,   in    which    religion 

plays  1/  bigger  pint  than  tit  any  precious  world's  fan.  Dr. 

W.  a.  Thonger,  superintendent  of  The  Methodist  Church, 
Belgium,  shown  here,  had  a  big  part  in  starting  the  Pavilion. 


hrec  crosses,  outlined  against  the  s\y,  top 
he  65-foot  pylon  {above)  of  the  Protestant  Pavilion. 
Imerican  Protestants  crowd  the  chapel  (below)  for 
oonday  services,  conducted  by  pastors  from  each  of  the 
iur  language  groups — French,  German,  English,  Dutch. 
[  huge  brass  cross  dominates  one  wall  of  the 
hapel.  Building  materials  came  from  many  countries. 
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of  the  world   parish 
CONFERENCES  TACKLE  WORLD,  LOCAL  ISSUES 


With  97  of  the  100  Methodist  Annual 
Conference  sessions  behind  them, 
church  leaders  now  are  taking  new 
looks  at  vital  world,  national,  and 
local  issues. 

Many  conferences  have  condemned 
nuclear-bomb  testing  and  asked  more 
economic-technical  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Troy  (N.Y.)  Conference  called 
for  church  workshops  to  study  pos- 
sible harm  from  radiation.  Wyoming 
Conference  (parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York)  urged  Methodists  to 
write  their  congressmen  in  support  of 
the  government's  mutual-aid  program. 

Several  sessions  advocated  abolition 
of  the  Central  (Negro)  Jurisdiction 
and  eventual  integration  of  all  Negro 
and  white  Annual  Conferences.  New 
York  East  said  the  present  segregated 
system  "encourages  sectionalism, 
weakens  the  episcopacy,  and  is  inef- 
fective as  a  promotional  agent." 

Peninsula  Conference  (Maryland- 
Delaware)  opposed  the  "Little  Rock 
Bill"  in  the  Delaware  legislature, 
which  would  close  the  schools  if 
federal  troops  are  sent  to  them.  And 
Louisiana  Conference  hit  at  efforts  to 
abolish  public  schools  in  favor  of 
private,  segregated  schools.  A  similar 
appeal  for  all-out  support  of  public 
schools  came  from  Troy  Conference, 
which  criticized  the  use  of  public  funds 
for  parochial  schools. 

Crime  was  a  chief  target  of  Phila- 
delphia Conference,  which  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Pennsylvania's  Gov. 
George  M.  Leader  to  investivate 
charges  that  the  state  parole  board  has 
engaged  in  "wholesale  release  oi  con- 
victed killers  and  bandits."  Bishop  Fred 
Pierce  Corson,  who  presided,  scored 
"respectable  citizens  who  are  doing 
nothing  to  support  good  government." 

Alcohol  was  hit  by  several  confer- 
ences. North  Texas  petitioned  the  state 
legislature:  Allow  only  one  local-op- 
tion election  in  a  12-month  period  in  a 
county,  precinct,  or  municipality;  close 
liquor  outlets  at  10  p.m.;  prohibit  Sun- 
day sales;  limit  outlets  to  one  per  1,000 
population. 

Troy  and  Northern  New  York  asked 
the  New  York  legislature  to  raise  the 
minimum  thinking  age  from  18  to  21. 
And  Northern  New  York  urged  an 
end  to  alcohol  service  on  planes. 

North  Indiana  gave  advance  support 


to  the  "implied  consent"  bill  expected 
to  be  introduced  in  the  next  session  of 
the  state  legislature.  It  provides  that 
drivers'  licenses  carry  automatic  consent 
to  intoxication  tests  on  police  request. 
The  tests  now  are  prohibited  without 
the  motorists'  consent. 

Many  sessions  also  raised  pastors' 
minimum  salaries  and  expanded  insur- 
ance coverage. 

New  Folk-dance  Records 

The  Methodist  Church  has  produced 
six  new  folk-dance  records,  including 
tunes  for  Hungarian  and  Jewish  dances. 
Southern  mountain  running  sets,  and 
New  England  folk  dances. 

"We  are  the  only  religious  group,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  has  produced 
records  for  folk  games  and  dancing," 
said  the  Rev.  Wallace  Chappell  of  the 
General  Board  of  Education.  Since 
1946,  some  200,000  Methodist  folk- 
dance  records  have  been  sold. 

Caravans  Visit  140  Churches 

Some  140  Methodist  churches  in  the 
U.S.  are  being  served  by  youth  caravans 
this  summer. 

Each  church  is  visited  for  one  week 
by  a  team  of  four  Methodist  college 
students  and  an  older  counselor,   who 


work  to  revitalize  and  strengthen  the 
youth  program.  There  are  92  students 
and  23  counselors  in  teams  this  sum- 
mer. 

Now  in  its  20th  year,  the  caravan 
program  has  reached  more  than  1  mil- 
lion people  in  1,800  churches. 

Plan  Washington  Center 

A  multi-million  dollar  center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  commemorate 
the  religious  heritage  of  the  U.S.,  is 
planned  by  Religious  Heritage  of 
America,  Inc. 

The  plant  is  to  include  auditorium, 
chapel,  library,  and  museum  contain- 
ing documents  relating  to  religious 
freedom. 

To  Give  Teen-age  View 

Four  teen-agers  will  interpret  prob- 
lems which  youths  face  at  home  to 
3,000  parents  and  church  workers  at 
the  third  National  Methodist  Confer- 
ence on  Family  Life,  in  Chicago  Oct. 
17-19. 

The  Methodist  General  Committee 
on  Family  Life  listed  the  four  as: 
Nadine  Walsten,  Cushing.  Wis.: 
Martha  Ellen  Lewis,  Columbus,  Ohio: 
Sybel  West,  Evanston,  111.,  and  Roger 
Collins,  Bristow,  Okla. 

Latin  American  Report 

Back  in  New  York  from  a  three 
month  trip  through  Central  and  South 
America,  Methodist  official  James  E. 
Ellis  reports: 

•  Unprecedented  opportunity  for 
Protestant  growth. 

•  Exemption  of  missionaries  from 
anti-U.S.  feeling. 

Dr.  Ellis  is  executive  secretary  tot 
Latin  American  countries  of  the  Boarc 
of  Missions'  Division  of  World  Mis 
sions.    "In    virtually    every    country 


.  //  Idaho  Conference  session  in  Nampa,  a  lay  pastor  receives  award  for  the  largest 
percentage  increase  in  members  joining  the  church  on  profession  of  faith.  Ira 
Griffith  {right),  pastor  at  Richland,  Ore.,  accepts  plaque  from  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Coe  {left),  Rupert,  Ida.  The  Rev.  R.  IF.  Ragsda/e  represents  Board  of  Evangelism. 
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HELP  US  KEEP  THE 
THINGS  WORTH  KEEPING 


Gently,  he  starts  her  on 
another  adventure  in  a 
wonder-filled  world. 

Will  her  world  always  be 
50  peaceful,  so  free?  You 
:an  help  it  be — by  helping 
o  keep  the  peace. 

But  peace  costs  money. 
Money  for  strength  to  keep 
he  peace.  Money  for  sci- 
ence and  education  to  help 
nake  peace  lasting.  And 
noney  saved  by  individuals. 

Your  Savings  Bonds,  as  a 
lirect  investment  in  your 
:ountry,  make  you  a  Part- 
ler  in  strengthening  Amer- 
ca's  Peace  Power. 

The  chart  below  shows 
low  the  Bonds  you  buy  will 
;arn  money  for  you.  But 
he  most  important  thing 
hey  earn  is  peace.  They 
lelp  us  keep  the  things 
vorth  keeping. 

Think  it  over.  Are  you 
iuying  as  many  Bonds  as 
/ou  might? 


HOW  YOU  CAN  REACH  YOUR  SAVINGS  GOAL 

WITH  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 

(in  just  8  years,  11  months) 

It  you 
want  about 

$2,500 

$5,000 

$10,000 

each  week, 
$ave 

5475 

$9.50 

518.75 

This  shows  only  a  few  examples.  You 
can  save  any  sum,  buying  Bonds  by 
Payroll  Savings  or  where  you  bank. 
Start  your  program  now! 

Photograph  by  Harold  Hal  ma 


HELP  STRENGTHEN  AMERICAS  PEACE  POWER 

BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertising.  The  Treasury  Department  thanks, 
for  their  patriotic  donation,  The  Advertising  Council  and  this  magazine. 
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.METHODIST  \ALMANACK 

A  Miscellaney  of  Dates  6  Divers  Interesting  Matters  p^*T-  -==± 
for  People  Called  Methodist  =#£  w»  "H^^r^s 


Approve   not   of 

him  tvbo  commends  all  you 

say. — B.   Franklin 


JULY  hath  XXXI  days 


Put  thou  thy  trust  in  God; 

In  duty's  patk  go  on; 
Fix  on  His  word  thy  steadfast 

So  shall  thy  work  be  done.- 

Lt.  Peary  starts  6th  Arctic  trip,  1896 

D.  C  established,   1790 

Artist  James  Wkistler  dies,  1903 

While  Nero  played,  Rome  burned,  64  A.D. 

^orlb  ^Uctbobtst  (Eoxtnril,  (QxitxtbtW 

Draft  starts,  1917 

F.D.R.  nominated  for  record  4th  term,  1944 

Asbury  ordains  Michael  Leard,  1788 

1st  ordination  west  of  Alleghenies 
1st  U.  S.  swimming  school  makes  splash 

in  Boston,  1827 
Ability  is  a  poor  man's  wealth. 
Wyoming  Territory  organized,  1868 
Gen.  Sam  Houston  d.,  1863 
pJorlu  J^eruice  j§>mtuay 
Brig.  Young  picks  Mormon  Temple  site,  1847 
Niagara  supension  bridge  completed,  1848 
Executive  committee,  World  Methodist 

Council,  convenes  in  Germany 
Carlisle  Indian  School  established,  1882 

Grid  immortal  Jim  Thorpe  went  there 
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7th  Month 


eye; 
-Luther 

'  Some  300  Methodist 
clergy  and  laymen  from 
all  over  the  world  — 
among  them  35  Ameri- 
can s — w  ill  examine 
Bible  theology  and 
Methodist  doctrine  '  at 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
England,  July  19-29.  It's 
an  appropriate  spot,  for 
John  Wesley  was  a  fel- 
low of  Lincoln  College 
(see  Backtracking  John 
Wesley,  page  33).  Annu- 
al session  of  executive 
committee,  World  Meth- 
odist Council,  follows  in 
Freudenstadt,  Germany, 
July  30-Aug.  4.  Among 
other  decisions  they'll 
choose  the  location  of 
the  1961  World  Meth- 
odist Conference. 

8th  Month 


AUGUST  hath  XXXI  days 

In  the  parching  August  wind, 

Cornfields  bow  the  head, 
Sheltered  in  round  valley  depths, 

On  low  hills  outspread. — Rossetti 

After  his  "heart- 
warming" Aldersgate  ex- 
perience, May  24,  1738, 
John  Wesley  spent  a 
"contented"   summer   at 
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J.  Wesley  visits  Moravians,  1738 
Hitler  takes  over  Germany,  1934 
1st  express  office  opens,  Omaha,  1857 
Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance. 
Cornerstone  laid  for  pedestal, 

Statue  of  Liberty,  1884 
Atom  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima,  1945 
Asbury  decides  to  stay  in  America,  U75IW" 

Throws  in  lot  with  colonists 

ffittftftrnffp  liunutus  Jrngfemh,  1940 

Stages  roll  between  San  Antonio, 

San  Diego,  1857 
Denmark  ends  4-day  Methodist  Centennial 
Spanish  troops  take  over  St.  Louis,  1768 
A  fool  cannot  be  still. 
Florence  Nightingale  d.,  1910 

ll-H)  Urn,  L945 


Moravian  headquarters 
in   Bohemia. 

■  As  revolution  ap- 
proached, many  Loyalist 
Methodist  preachers  re- 
turned to  England; 
Asbury    stayed    on.    In 

August,  Together  will 

pay  special  tribute  to 
Francis  Asbury  with  a 
painting,  a  full-length  fea- 
ture, and  color  pictorial 
on  the  Asbury  Trail  in 
the  Smokies. 


visited,"  he  said,  "I  found  the  church 
growing  as  never  before  and  doors  foi 
Protestant  evangelism  opening  wider 
than  at  any  time  in  my  experience. 

"This  is  reflected  in  the  urgent  ap- 
peals for  more  missionaries.  .  .  I  waj 
asked,  'Don't  the  Methodists  in  Amer- 
ica realize  that  in  many  places  the  neet 
for  missionaries  is  more  urgent  that 
for  money?' ' 

He  added:  "Latin  Americans  realize 
that  the  purpose  of  the  missionary  i: 
to  build  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  anc 
not  to  sell." 

Macmillan  Sees  Free  Russia 

The  seeds  of  democracy  eventually 
will  take  root  in  Russian  and  othe 
Communist  countries,  British  Prim< 
Minister  Harold  Macmillan  predicts 
in  a  major  policy  talk  at  Depauw  Uni 
versity,  Greencastle,  Ind.  The  Britisl 
leader,  whose  mother  was  a  Hoosier 
spoke  at  the  119th  commencement  o 
the  Methodist-related  college.  fSe 
Spencer,  Indiana,  Remembers  the  Da 
Well,  June,  page  27.] 

Sooner  or  later,  he  declared,  th 
Communists  "will  ask  themselves  th 
old  questions  and  search  for  the  ar 
svvers:  'Who  made  us?'  'Why  are  \v 
here?'  'Is  there  a  right  and  wrong: 
'Is  there  God?' ' 

Meanwhile,  he  added,  the  free  worl 
must  make  its  own  philosophy  knowr 
The  key  to  victory,  he  said,  is  succe: 
in  spreading  the  free  world's  ideals  t 
the  "hesitating  and  uncommitted  com 
tries." 

Macmillan  said  the  UN  "h; 
foundered  on  the  deep  divisions  in  tf 
world  between  the  two  different  coi 
cepts  of  society,  of  government,  and 
man's  relation  to  his  Creator."  P 
called  for  further  development  of  tf 
political  and  economic  interdepeni 
ence  between  the  U.S.  and  Gre 
Britain  "to  strengthen  the  free  work 

.  then  the  cohesion  of  the  free  worl 
will  be  so  strong,  its  attractions 
great,  that  the  threat  to  our  way  ( 
life  will  decline  over  the  years." 
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Help  Puerto  Ricans  Build 

Methodist  churches  in  the  Phil 
delphia  Area — 1,100  of  them — have  r 
ceived  a  pica  to  increase  their  suppo 
ol  Puerto  Ricarj  churches. 

District  and  conference  leaders  askc 
area  Methodists  to  raise  funds  t< 
build  churches,  support  Puerto  Rio 
pastors  and  stateside  missionaries,  an 
provide  college  and  seminary  trainin 
lor  ministerial  students. 

Puerto  Rican  Methodism  is  amliat< 
with  the  area,  which  already  is  helpin 
build  the  new  $160,000  Universi 
Church  near  the  campus  of  the  Un 
versity  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Rio  Piedr: 
and  a  $1 12.000  church  in  the  ^rowin 
Rcparto  Metropolitano  suburb  of  Sa 
|u. in. 

Together/)  uly  195 


AETHODIST  COLLEGES  STILL  HAVE  OPENINGS 


College  applications  (or  the  fall  term 
■c  piling  up  fast,  but  a  number  of  Meth- 
Bst-related  schools  still  have  openings. 

he    Board     of     Education,     co-operating 

ith  Together,  asked  106  Methodist  schools 

t    current    figures.    The    schools    listed 

jlow    reported    openings.    Other    schools 

ill  be   listed   next   month. 

Adrian     College,     Adrian,     Mich.:     100 

lenings.    Liberal    arts,    business,    educa- 

>n.    preprofessional.   Tie   in    with    U.    of 

ichigan. 

Albion  College.  Albion,  Mich.:   openings 

r  40  men.  Liberal  arts,  preprofessional. 

American  University,  Washington,  D.C.: 

0  openings.  Liberal  arts,  business,  edu- 

tion,    nursing,    music,    law, 

Athens  College,  Athens,  Ala.:  200  open- 

gs.   Liberal   arts,   business,   education. 

Bethune-Cookman      College,      Daytona 

lach,    Fla.:    200   openings.    Liberal    arts, 

[ucation. 

Birmingham-Southern    College.    Birm- 

gham,  Ala.:    100  openings  for  day  stu- 

•nts.    Liberal    arts,    preprofessional.    Tie 

s    with     Southern     Research    Institute, 

uraway   Methodist   School    of   Nursing, 

rmingham  Civic  Ballet  School. 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana.  Shreve- 

>rt:  100  openings.  Liberal  arts,  industrial 

chnology,  music,  preprofessional. 

Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo.:  40  open- 

gs.   Liberal  arts,  education,  music.   Tie 

s  with  professional  schools. 

College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Wash.: 

3  openings.   Liberal   arts,    business,   oc- 

pational    therapy,    medical    technology, 

irsing,  preprofessional. 

College  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif.: 

5  openings.  Liberal  arts,  religious  edu- 

tion,    business,    education,    engineering, 

larmacy,  preprofessional. 

DePauw   University,   Greencastle,   Ind.: 

■enings  for  15  men.  Liberal  arts,  music, 

irsing.  Tie  ins  with  several  engineering 

hools. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va.: 

openings.  Liberal  arts,  business,  music, 
ligious  education,  preprofessional. 
Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  open- 
gs  for  140  men.  Arts  and  sciences, 
ntistry,  law,  medicine,  nursing,  theol- 
y,  business. 

Evansville  College,  Evansville,  Ind.: 
0  openings.  Liberal  arts,  education,  en- 
neering.  business,  nursing,  medical 
chnology,  preprofessional.  Tie  ins  with 
diana  U.,  Purdue. 

Ferrum  Junior  College,  Ferrum,  Va.: 
>enings  for  20  women.  Liberal  arts,  busi- 
•ss.  music,  preprofessional. 
Florida  Southern  College,  Lakeland, 
a.:  150  openings.  Liberal  arts,  prepro- 
ssional.  Tie  in  with  Duke  U. 
Greensboro  College,  Greensboro,  N.C.: 
>enings  for  40  men.  Liberal  arts,  busi- 
;ss,  music,  education. 
Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
0  openings.  Liberal  arts,  business,  edu- 
tion,  nursing,  medical  technology,  pre- 
ofesisonal.  Tie  in  with  American  U. 
Huston-Tillotson  College,  Austin,  Tex.: 
0  openings.  Liberal  arts,  education, 
jsiness. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Blooming- 
n:  openings  for  50  men.  Liberal  arts, 
usic,  nursing,  business,  education,  pre- 
•ofessional.  Tie  ins  with  Illinois  Institute 

Technology,  Duke  U. 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleasant: 
0  openings.  Liberal  arts,  business,  edu- 
ition,  nursing,  preprofessional.  Tie  ins 
ith  Duke,  American  U. 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Salina: 
0  openings.  Liberal  arts,  music,  busi- 
es, education,  nursing,  preprofessional. 
ie  ins  with  Kansas  State,  U.  of  Kansas. 
Lambuth   College,   Jackson,   Tenn.:    125 


openings.  Liberal  arts,  education,  busi- 
ness, preprofessional. 

Loulsburg  College,  Louisburg,  N.C.: 
100  openings,  Two-year  liberal  arts,  busi- 
ness,  preprofessional. 

Lycoming    College,    Williamsport,    Pa.: 

some     openings.     Liberal     arts,     business, 

medical  technology,  education.  Tie  ins 
with  Penn  State,  Bucknell,  Duke. 

MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  111.: 
40  openings.  Liberal  arts,  education,  busi- 
ness, music.  Tie  in  with  U.  of  Illinois  in 
engineering. 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon.  111.:  28 
openings.    Liberal    arts,    education,   music. 

McMurry  College,  Abilene,  Tex.:  150 
openings.  Liberal  arts,  education,  busi- 
ness, preprofessional. 

Martin  College.  Pulaski,  Tenn.:  40  open- 
ings.   Two-year    liberal    arts,    business. 

Mcharry  Medical  College,  Nashville, 
Tenn.:  70  openings.  Medicine,  dentistry, 
nursing,  medical  technology,  dental  hy- 
giene,  dental    technology. 

Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Miss.:  45 
openings.  Education,  business,  medical 
technology,   preprofessional. 

Morningslde  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa: 
100  openings  for  freshmen,  unlimited 
openings  for  other  students.  Liberal  arts, 
business,  education,  music,  preprofes- 
sional. Tie  ins  with  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  State. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio: 
some  openings.  Liberal  arts,  education, 
music,  nursing,  medical  technology.  Tie 
ins  with  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  State. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln: 
100  openings.  Liberal  arts,  music,  church 
vocations,  social  work,  business,  educa- 
tion, preprofessional.  Tie  in  with  Ameri- 
can U. 

Oklahoma  City  University,  Oklahoma 
City:  400  openings.  Arts  and  sciences, 
music,  business,  law,  industrial  arts,  en- 
gineering. 

Paine  College,  Augusta,  Ga.:  162  open- 
ings. Liberal  arts,  education. 

Pfeiffer  College,  Misenheimer,  N.C.:  75 
openings.  Liberal  arts,  business,  educa- 
tion, nursing. 

Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.:  150  openings.  Liberal  arts,  educa- 
tion,   business,   preprofessional. 

Port  Arthur  College,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.: 
100   openings.   Business,   electronics. 

Reinhardt  College,  Waleska,  Ga.:  50 
openings.  Two-year  liberal  arts,  business, 
preprofessional. 

Scarritt  College  for  Christian  Workers, 
Nashville,  Tenn.:  Unlimited  openings. 
Religion,  religious  education,  social  group 
work,  missions.  Tie  ins  with  several 
schools. 

Snead  Junior  College,  Boaz,  Ala.:  150 
openings.  Arts  and  sciences,  agriculture, 
business,  education,  medical  technology, 
preprofessional. 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas, 
Tex.:  some  openings.  Liberal  arts,  en- 
gineering, music,  business,  theology,  law. 

Southwestern  College.  Winfield,  Kan.: 
100  openings.  Liberal  arts,  medical  tech- 
nology,  nursing. 

Southwestern  University,  Georgetown, 
Tex.:  openings  for  75  men.  Liberal  arts, 
education,  preprofessional.  Tie  ins  with 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  U. 
of  Texas,   Duke  U. 

Spartanburg  Junior  College,  Spartan- 
burg, S.C.:  100  openings.  Liberal  arts, 
business. 

Sue  Bennett  College.  London,  Ky.:  50 
openings.  Two-year  liberal  arts,  business, 
education. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.: 
some  openings.  Liberal  arts,  business, 
engineering,  law,  nursing,   medical  tech- 
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KEEPSAKE  VI. ATI'S 
PICTURE  YOUR  CHURCH 

Every  mrmlirr  and  friend  of  youi 
rlmi  rll  will   want  one  "I   lliese 

beautiful  glazed-porcelain  plates, 
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THE   CONSISTENT  ADVERTISERS    IN 

TOGETHER 

MERIT  YOUR   PATRONAGE. 


/ 


Do  This  Today! 


If  you  act  promptly,  you  are  entitled 
to  an  exciting  FREE  book  that  proves 
how  to  hear  clearly  again  with  both 
ears,  so  you  can  tell  who  is  talking; 
where  sounds  come  from.  Helpful 
book  reveals  how  to  hear  even  whisp- 
ers, feel  younger,  enjoy  life  more. 

Simple  words  and  pictures  describe 
an  amazing  Beltone  invention  created 
for  folks  who  won't  wear  a  hearing  aid 
for  fear  of  being  conspicuous. 

For  your  second  chance  at  happi- 
ness in  family,  social,  business  life, 
write  today  for  valuable  book  sent  in 
plain  wrapper.  Dept.  4-642,  Beltone 
Hearing  Laboratory,  2900  W.  36th  St., 
Chicago  32. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(For  Information  See  Page  17) 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 


VITAL  SUBJECTS  BOOK— Dependable  guide  to 
Health,  Wealth.  Wisdom.  $1.  C.  N.  Snider, 
Rt.    1,    Box    263,    Fort   Lupton,    Colorado. 

BOOKS  REBOUND 


OVER  10,000  METHODIST  HYMNALS  rebound 
during  past  year.  Mail  old  Hymnal  for  free 
sample.  Engel  Bindery.  322  Southwest  Blvd., 
Kansas   City,   Missouri. 

BOOKS    WANTED 


RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.    TG,   Grand   Rapids   6,   Michigan. 


EVANGELIST 


JOSEPH  BROOKSHIRE  .  .  .  Methodist  approved 
.  .  .  National  references  .  .  .  Preparation 
program  .  .  .  Preacher,  Soloist  .  .  .  Full 
information,   Box  431,   Lexington,   Kentucky. 

HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  for  Beulah 
Home,  W.S.C.S.  California-Nevada  Conference. 
Requirements :  Interest  in  aged,  assist  in 
management,  secretarial  work.  Reply  to  super- 
intendent Mrs.  Grace  Anderson,  4690  Tompkins, 
Oakland  19,  Calif. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  for  a  self-supporting, 
Christian,  undenominational  organization  op- 
erating club  homes  for  business  girls  for  sixty 
years.  Executive  ability,  dedication  and  inter- 
est in  people  required.  Single  or  widow  pre- 
ferred. Write  full  details  to  The  Eleanor 
Association,  16  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

SECRETARY  WANTED  for  responsible  posi- 
tion in  Methodist  Church  on  Chicago's  north 
shore.  Typing  and  transcribing  skills  re- 
quired. Box  T-26,  TOGETHER. 

RETIRED  MINISTER  ASSISTANT.  Dry  desert 
climate.  Advise  age,  background,  availability, 
expected  salary,  health,  etc.  Box  T-25 
TOGETHER. 

HOUSEPARENTS — Married  couples  (no  depend- 
ent children)  live  with  ten,  fifteen  children, 
modern  children's  homes.  Excellent  salaries, 
meals,  private  quarters,  annual  vacations. 
Social  Security.  Age  21  to  50,  experience  with 
children.  Write  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes 
of  The  Methodist  Church,  740  Rush  Street, 
Chicago  11. 

SCRIPT  WRITERS  who  have  the  ability  and  the 
desire  to  communicate  Christianity  through 
the  media  of  film,  filmstrips,  and  records. 
Write  Box  T-24,  TOGETHER  magazine,  giving 
your   background   and   experience. 

COMBINED  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION  and 
Music  and  student  counsellor  on  campus.  Un- 
surpassed oppoi-tunity,  growing  church,  com- 
munity, university,  great  southwest ;  will  con- 
sider DRE  only.  Box  T-23,  TOGETHER. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  able-bodied,  middle-aged 
woman  to  live  in  Christian  home.  M.  S.  vic- 
tim needs  companion  helper.  General  house- 
work. Cook  evening  meal  for  six.  Write 
Harriet  L.  Stewart,  100  Kings  Highway  West, 
Haddonfield,   N.J. 

HOBBY  MATERIALS 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  cake  decorating  at 
home.  Free  color-illustrated  literature.  Deco- 
Secrets,    Venice    10,    Calif. 

MANUSCRIPT 


WOMEN     OF     THE     BIBLE.     Half     hour     talk. 
$1.00.  Graves.  905   N.   Fifth,   Springfield,  111. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  BETHEL  METHODIST  HOME  offers  new 
facilities  for  Senior  Citizens.  Beautiful 
Westchester  County.  Chapel,  lounges,  library, 
infirmary,  recreation,  crafts,  solarium.  Write: 
The  Bethel  Methodist  Home,  19  Narragansett 
Avenue,  Ossining,  New  York. 

OLD  GOLD  AND  JEWELRY 


HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD, 
Broken  Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches.  Dia- 
monds. Silverware,  Spectacles.  FREE  Infor- 
mation.   ROSE    REFINERS.    Heyworth    Bldg., 

Chicago   2. 

RESORTS 


THE  CHELTENHAM— Ocean  Grove.  New 
Jersey.  Rooms  Running  Water  Moderate 
Rates.   Near   Auditorium   and   Ocean. 

STAMPS 

GIGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE.  Includes  tri- 
angles, early  United  States,  animals,  oomnuin- 
Oratlvea,  British  Colonies,  high  value  pictorials, 
etc.  Complete  collection  phis  big  illustrated 
magazine  all  free.  Send  [><*  for  postage.  Gray 
Stamp    Co..    Dept.    TO.    Toronto.    Canada. 
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nology,  music,  religious  education,  drama. 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  College,  Athens: 
100  openings.  Liberal  arts,  education, 
business. 

Texas  Wesleyan  College,  Fort  Worth: 
50  openings.  Liberal  arts,  business,  edu- 
cation. 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.:  250  openings.  Arts  and  sciences, 
music,  business,  education,  engineering. 
Tie  ins  with  Vanderbilt,  Duke,  U.  of 
Tenn.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo.: 
up  to  1,500  openings.  Arts  and  sciences, 
business,  engineering,  social  work,  li- 
brarianship,  music,  nursing,  education, 
theology. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buck- 
hannon:  openings  for  50  men.  Liberal  arts, 
education,  business,  music,  preprofes- 
sional.  Tie  ins  with  several  universities. 

Westminster  College,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah:  100  openings.  Liberal  arts,  educa- 
tion, business,  music,  engineering,  nurs- 
ing. 

Wiley  College,  Marshall,  Tex.:  150  open- 
ings. Liberal  arts,  education,  music. 

Willamette  University,  Salem,  Ore.: 
100  openings.  Liberal  arts,  music,  law. 
Tie  ins  with  several  universities. 

Wood  Junior  College,  Mathiston,  Miss.: 
20  openings.  Liberal  arts,  business. 

Bishop  Lord  Feted 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  celebrated 
his  10th  anniversary  as  head  of  Meth- 
odism's Boston  Area  June  15,  when 
thousands  of  New  England  Protestants 
jammed  Boston  University  for  a  vesper 
service. 

The  crowd  included  congressmen, 
college  presidents,  and  banner  carriers 
representing  several  denominations.  A 
1,000-voice  choir  of  Methodists  sang. 

Bishop  Lord  has  served  the  Boston 
Area  longer  than  any  other  man.  [See 
Tapping  Trees  for  the  Lord,  January, 
page  75.]  He  rose  to  bishop  after  a 
career  as  factory  worker,  shoe  sales- 
man, sailor,  teacher,  law  student,  and 
pastor.  The  Boston  Herald,  which  de- 
voted a  16-page  Sunday  supplement  to 
him  and  Methodism,  labeled  him  a 
"shirt-sleeve  bishop."  It  quoted  him: 
"The  service  on  Sunday  is  not  an  end, 
but  a  preparation  for  social  action  in 
the  week  ahead." 

Parents  Blamed  for  Softness 

In  attempting  to  make  life  easier  for 
their  children,  American  parents  are 
committing  their  "worst  crime,"  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Ethel  J.  Alpenfels  of  New 
York  University.  The  professor  told  a 
recent  Unitarian  session  in  Boston  that 
the  nation  can  make  progress  against 
delinquency  "when  we  begin  to  attack 
the  idea  of  parents  having  one  set  of 
values  for  themselves  and  another  for 
their  children." 

Another  professor,  the  Rev.  Frcdric 
Norstad  of  Luther  Theological  Semi- 
nary, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  criticized  Amer- 
ican parents  "for  substituting  the  Sun- 
day school  for  the  teaching  job  parents 
ciight  to  be  doing  at  home."  He  ad- 
vocated Sunday  school  "lor  parents  to 
teach  them  again  this  job  that  belongs 
to  the  home." 


Peace  Board  Takes  Stand 
On  Atomic-Age  Issues 

The  Board  of  World  Peace  has  taken 
a  stand  on  some  of  the  toughest  U.S. 
foreign  and  domestic  issues.  At  its 
recent  annual  meeting  it  acted  on: 

Nuclear  weapons — The  Board  en- 
dorsed statements  from  American 
churchmen,  including  six  Methodist 
bishops,  condemning  these  explosives, 
and  from  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  favoring  control  and  limita- 
tion of  A-tests  by  international  agree- 
ment. It  opposed  proposals  to  share 
nuclear-weapon  knowledge. 

Disarmament — The  Board  backed 
the  stand  of  the  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service,  calling  for  the  U.SJ 
to  "abandon  its  inflexible  position"  on 
this  question  and  recommending  a  four- 
step  route  to  disarmament. 

Summit  conference — It  backed  the 
idea,  but  urged  the  U.S.  to  link  it 
closely  with  the  UN  to  make  use  of  the 
UN  Secretary  General  and  his  staff. 

Recession — The  Board  said  this 
should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  boost 
military  spending  and  extend  Selective 
Service;  nor  should  it  cause  the  U.S 
to  cut  foreign  aid. 

Travel  freedom — It  urged  the  U.S 
to  relax  restrictions,  allow  newsmer 
and  church  leaders  to  move  both  way 
between   the  U.S.  and  Red  China. 

Population — Calling  attention  t< 
the  world's  soaring  birth  rate,  it  re 
affirmed  the  church's  1956  stand  ii 
favor  of  planned  parenthood  and  urge< 
the  problem  be  given  serious  study  b 
the  UN  Commission  on  Populatior 
UN  sources  indicate  that  the  estimate^ 
7  billion  world  population  by  197 
will  place  great  strain  upon  economi 
resources. 

U.S.  Congressional  elections — Th 
Board  reminded  Methodists  that  the 
have  an  obligation  to  study  foreigr 
policy  pronouncements  and  votin 
records  of  candidates. 

The  Board  also  noted  a  trend  towar 
organizing  more  local  church  Commi 
sions  on  Christian  Social  Relation 
The  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Taylor,  Chicagc 
Board  general  secretary,  reported  6.00 
such  commissions  have  been  formed 

The  Board  of  World  Peace  is  one  c 
the  official  agencies  of  the  church.  Ger 
eral  policies  of  Methodism  are  fonm 
lated  by  the  General  Conference,  bv 
this  Board  seeks  to  interpret  the  Cor 
terence's  statements  on  problems  c 
peace  in  terms  of  current  events. 


Churches  Inadequate? 

Secularization     is     a     "very     serio 
stumbling   block    in   our   society,"    a 
cording  to  Harvard  President  Natha 
M.  Pusey. 

It   is  a   "world-powerful    force"   an 
denotes    a    "growing   attachment    to 
way  of  lite  in  which  there  is  neith 
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•cd  nor  place  tor  religion,"  Dr.  l'uscy 
Id  Harvard's  latest  graduates. 
Considering  "how  inadequately 
brches  have  served  the  needs  oi  peo 
c  in  this  new  technological  and 
sularly  attractive  age,  it  is  not  so  sur- 
ising  that  many  have  withdrawn 
mi  or  remain  outside  churches  to 
e  advantage  ol  the  growing  secu- 
'i/.ation,"   he  said. 

The  impression  that  religion  is  ir- 
levant  has  been  "mightily  strength- 
ed"  among  thoughtful  people  by 
e  "shortcomings"  they  have  some- 
ins  observed  among  those  who  would 
yancc  the  cause  oi  religion.  Dr.  l'uscy 

anted  out. 

The  importance  of   religion,  he  said, 

es  in  supplying  meaning  to  life,  by 

odling  hope,  and  by  giving  through 

ith    in    Clod    a    basis    tor    ethical    bc- 

vior." 

egin  Church-State  Series 

What  is  meant  by  "separation  of 
urch  and  state"?  How  do  religious 
d  sectarian  traditions  bear  on  it? 
hat  should  be  the  relationship  of  re- 
;ion  to  public  education?  How  can 
mmunities  work  together  to  solve  or 
event  tensions? 

These  were  among  the  "issues  of 
ncern"  aired  in  New  York  East  Con- 
ence,  at  the  first  in  a  pioneering 
•ies  of  four  assemblies  designed  to 
.•e  clergy  and  laymen  a  reasoned  per- 
:ctive  in  facing  church-state  conflicts 
local  communities.  About  40  persons 
ended  the  two-day  session  sponsored 

the  General  and  Conference  Boards 
Social  and  Economic  Relations. 
A.  Dudley  Ward,  general  secretary, 
plained  that  forming  recommenda- 
•ns  for  action  was  not  the  assembly's 
:ent.  "We  need  to  move  from  a  study 

historic  interpretations  to  dealing 
ncretely  with  realities,"  he  said.  "We 
pe  these  objective,  detailed  discus- 
ins  will  lead  toward  judgment,  and 
limately  to  Christian  decisions,  on 
rial  conflicts  and  issues.  This  con- 
Itation  was  an  excellent  beginning." 
Many  groups  were  represented, 
long  others  Protestants  and  Other 
nericans  United  for  Separation  of 
lurch  and  State,  and  the  National 
>nterence    of    Christians    and    Jews. 


NEWS  DIGEST  .  .  . 

METHODISTS  IN  RUSSIA.  Dr. 
T.  Otto  Nail,  editoi  ol  The  New  Chris 
tian  Advocate,  and  executive-commil 
tee  member  oi  the  World  Methodist 
Council,  will  head  a  group  ol  a  dozen 
chinch  leaders  including  three  Meth 
odisi  bishops  on  an  eight  day  tonr  ol 
the  I  SSR  in  August.  They  plan  to  ">n 
t.Ki  Russian  Orthodox  and  evangelical 
Christian   leaders  in    Russia. 

TV      DEGREE.      Methodist-related 

American  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area  Council  ol 
Churches,  is  offering  an  unusual  credit 
course  in  religion  this  fall.  To  attend 
classes,  you  stay  home  and  watch  TV. 

WSCS  IN  AFRICA.  Mrs.  J.  Fount 
Tillman,  president.  Woman's  Division 
of  Christian  Service,  and  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Bender,  a  Division  specialist  in  interna- 
tional relations,  |  See  Women  With  the 
World  on  Their  Minds,  April,  page  10) 
are  visiting  Methodist  mission  fields  in 
Africa  this  summer. 

HEADS  YMCA.  J.  Clinton  Hawkins, 
lay  leader  of  St.  Louis  Annual  Confer- 
ence since  1947,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  YMCA  national  council. 

GIFTS  UP.  The  Methodist  Church 
received  more  than  $22  million  for  its 
general  benevolence  and  administrative 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May 
31.  This  is  an  increase  of  6.42  per  cent 
over  the  1956-57  total. 

BIBLES,  IN  AND  OUT.  The  U.S. 
exported  more  than  $1  million  worth 
of  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  to  the 
world  (58  per  cent  to  Canada)  in  1957; 
balanced  things  off  by  importing  same 
amount  (89  per  cent  from  England), 
according  to  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce report. 

BASEBALL:  WHAT'S  BREW- 
ING? After  investigation,  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Temperance  finds  that 
every  major-league  baseball  club  has 
sold  radio  and  TV  broadcasting  rights 
to  brewers  this  season. 

BAN  BOMB?  Civilization  better 
consider  how  to  live  with  nuclear 
weapons  rather  than  try  to  ban  them, 
Dr.  William  G.  Pollard,  executive  di- 
rector of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Institute 
of  Nuclear  Studies,  and  an  ordained 
Protestant  Episcopal  priest,  has  told  a 
Philadelphia  church  group.  "A  mis- 
taken decision"  concerning  the  "God- 
created  power"  could  condemn  "vast 
areas  of  the  world  to  a  tyranny  and 
barbarism"  worse  than  Hungary,  he- 
said.  [See  Ban  Big-Scale  Atomic  Bomb 
Tests?  November,  1956,  page  16.  | 


50  CHRISTMASCARDS 
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only 


Amazing  Of  fer  To  Prove  You  Can 
Make  Extra  Money  This  Easy  Way 
This"Ex;quiKit6"  Assortment  ol  50  fine 
i  in  i  i  mas  Cards  is  youra  foronls 
Willi  it  we'll  show  you  how  to  e  rn 
to  $200  in  spare  time.   It's  easy  —  l>y 
showing  folks  our  terrific  new  values 
in  over  200  Greet  ing(  lard  and  Gift    ell 
crs.  You  don't  need  any  experience. 
Get  Other  Samples,  Too! 

With  your  Ml  (  'lirisl  runs  ( :;ircln,  we'll 

includesample  kit  of  3  new  Chn  tms 

Boxes  on  approval,  !•'  l(  h',  !•',  album  of 
Personal  Christmas  Cards  and  lull 
details.  Whether  you  decide  to  keep 
l  he  kit  or  return  it  at  our  expense, 
the  .r>()  Christmas  Cards  arc  yours 
to  keep!  Send  coupon  with  only  25c  now 


MAIL  HOW  FOR  BARGAIN! 


I    Boulevard  Art  Publishers,  Dept.  575-E 
I    23S  South  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago  4,  III. 

1     For  25c  enclosed,  send  my  6(1  Christmas  Cards.  Alsosend 
I     money-makinp  samples  on  approval  per  your  offer.   (One 
25c  offer  to  a  family.) 
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ith    complete    specifications. 

MITCHELL    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

2748  S.  34th  St.,  Milwaukee  46  ,  Wis..  Dept.  C 


U.S.  and  CHRISTIAN 

AFLAGSA 


Beautiful  flags  in  all  sizes  for 
Churches,  Sunday  Schools, 
Lodges,  etc.  Available  in 
grosgrain  rayon,  taffeta,  or 
bunting.  Tear  out  this  ad 
and  write  for  our  free  cata- 
logue and  direct  factory 
prices.  Replace  needed  flags 
Now.  Send  for  free  catalogue 
today. 


REGALIA  MFG.  CO.        Dept.  10,       Rock  Island, 


Pews,  Pulpit  £  Chancel 

FURNITURE         i 


EARLY 
DELIVERY 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


DEPT.     2  SCRANTON     2  ,     PA. 
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rruntooe  folding 

BANQUET 
TABLES] 


Buy  Direct  from 
Manufacturer 


J^ 


If  you  arc  on  the  Kitchen  Committee  of  your 
church  or  school,  or  on  the  bouse  or  purchas- 
ing committee  of  your  chili  or  lodge,  you  will 
be  interested  in  this  modern,  Folding  Pedestal 
Banquet  Table.  Write  for  catalog  and  special 
discounts. 
Monroe  Co.,   59  Church  St.,  Colfax,   Iowa 


PULPIT  &  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Maikers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

*ovjUarkhl(J  1~1    Years  of 

100 1    Service  to  the  Church    1958 

and  Clcrr/y 

COX  SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131    Ecst    23rd   Street,  New  Votk   10,  N.Y. 


Since  1889  LEADING  DESIGNERS  and  CRAFTSMEN  of 

STAINED  GLASS 

CHURCH  FURNISHINGS  &  BRONZE  TABLETS 

PAYRe-SPICRS  SGUDIOS 

48-54  EAST  13th  ST.  •  PATERSON     8.  N.  J. 


Let  Us  Send  You  3  Boxes  Of  New 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

And  Show  You  How  To  Get  Them  FREE 


Yo^aV^  $25  tO  $2  5  0  H  SpanTiM 

Delight  friends  with  the  Beauty  and  Great  i 
Values  of  our  exciting,  new  Christmas  Card 
samples.  Make  the  easiest  money  of  your  lif 
taking  their  orders.  No  experience  needed.  You 
make  as  much  as  50c  to  $1.25  per  item  on  big  line 
of  fast  selling  Cards,  Stationery  and  Gifts.  For  I 
money-making  samples  on  approval,  FREE  Personal  Album 
and  30th  Anniversary  Gift  Offer,  just  send  your  name  to: 

MIDWEST  CARD  C0.J113  Washington,  Dept.  536-S,  St.LouisI,  Mo. 


Get  30th 
Anniversary 
GIFT  OFFER 


Ordering  Stamps  or  Cards? 

TOGETHER  accepts  advertise- 
ments only  from  reliable  dealers. 
If  the  advertisement  mentions  the 
word  "approval"  or  "approvals," 
the  dealer  intends  to  send  a  selec- 
tion of  merchandise  known  as  "ap- 
provals" in  addition  to  any  free 
items  or  ones  you  have  paid  for  in 
advance.  If  you  keep  any  of  the 
"approval"  items,  you  must  pay  for 
them  and  return  the  ones  you  do 
not  wish  to  buy.  If  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  buy  any  of  the  "approval" 
items,  return  them  promptly,  being 
sure  your  name  and  address  are 
clearly  written  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  package  in 
which  you  return  the  merchandise. 

»♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦»♦ .»♦.»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

classified     advertisements     are     accepted 
for     miscellaneous     Items     of     genera]     Interest     to 
TOGETHER     readers    such    as:    Sale    ol     rri-cn.il 
property:    Requests  for   Items  wantod;   Service 
of    Interest    lo   Individuals   ol    local   churches:    Help 
wanted;   Positions   wanted:   (lobby   materials  or  ex 
i;    ileuses    or    camps    for    rent;    'rem-.    No 
Vgcnts   wanted   or   Opportunity    for    profll    advertis- 
ing. Kates:  Minimum  charge    $10.50  ill  word 
each     additional     word.     CLOSING      DATE      FIVE 
WEEKS    IN    ADVANCE   OF    PUBLICATION    (15th). 
for  use  "i   "Bos  No.  .   .  .  TOGKTITKR"    add  >i  (in 
Address  TOGETHER— Classillcd    Dopt..   740   N.    Rush 
Street,  r in.  .in.   i  I 

CASH    MUST    ACCOMPANY    ALL   ORDERS 


Charlie  Russell: 

His  brush  captured  the   West. 


IdiQd 


W  HETHER  or  not  you  collect  Western  Americana,  there's 
treat  on  page  38 — a  rare  Charlie  Russell  painting  of  his  clos 
friend,  Brother  Van  [see  Saint  in  Stirrups,  page  18],  shooting 
buffalo.  Russell  was  perhaps  the  outstanding  cowboy  artist.  Thi 
particular  painting  is  owned  by  the  Montana  Deaconess  Hospifc 
in  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  Together  presents  it  as  a  tribute  t 
Methodism  and  its  part  in  opening  the  West. 

Charlie  Russell  loved  two  things — color  and  action.  On  roundup 
he  carried  water  colors  in  his  bedroll  and  today  his  works  are  note 
for  their  authenticity. 

Many  of  his  early  paintings  and  sketches  were  given  away.  Moi 
often  than  not  his  letters  to  friends  were  illustrated  in  color, 
wasn't  until  Charlie  Russell  was  married  in  1896  that,  influence 
by  his  wife,  he  began  to  take  his  work  seriously.  Exhibits  then  we 
seen  in  most  of  the  major  cities  in  the  U.S.  as  well  as  in  Londoi 


In  Don't  Get  'Thumbed'  Into  Trouble  (page  30),  Georj 
Daniels  weighs  the  question  of  when  to  pick  up  hitch-hikers  ar 
comes  up  with  the  one-word  warning,  "Never."  To  get  the  tad 
Daniels  spent  long  weeks  checking  with  state  highway  police,  tl 
FBI,  the  American  Automobile  Association,  newspaper  files,  ai 
police  records.  Prize-winning  reporter  Daniels  won  the  Page  O 
Award  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  in  1955.  joined  our  st; 
last  October.  As  a  newspaperman,  he  got  an  early  start:  He  w 
part  owner  of  a  weekly  paper  while  still  in  college! 


Edgar  I.  Doudna,  author  of  Prayer  Before  Tal^e-off  (page  S 
has  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  practice  "flying  faith."  He  start 
fixing  for  the  Air  Force  in  1941,  has  been  an  airline  pilot  for 
years.  Now  living  with  his  wife  and  two  girls  in  Wheaton,  111., 
attends  Gary  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  sings  in  the  choir, 
Methodist  Men's  program  director,  and  assistant  lay  leader.  Can 
ing  human  lives  in  his  hands,  this  Christian  pilot  finds  his  qu 
"moment  of  meditation'"  just  before  taking  off  a  terrific  spirit^ 
aid. 
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OUR  CAMERA  CLIQUE 

Capturing  expression  is  as  much  an  art  for  a  cameraman  as 
portrait  painter.  Even  Wally  McNamee,  Washington  Post  phot 
rapher  who  took  the  award-winning  photo  of  Unusual  Method 
Rodney  McComb  (page  16),  isn't  sure  exactly  how  he  does  it 
this  case,  he  chose  his  subject,  selected  his  background — and  got 
lucky  break;  "the  expression  in  Rodney's  eyes  was  just  right."  T 
shot  won  McNamee  the  feature  class  first  prize  in  the  White  Hoi 
News  Photographers'  Association  contest.  His  award,  a  plaqi 
was  presented  In  President  Eisenhower  at  Calvary  Method 
Church's  spring  bazaar. 

Credits  :  Co  tier     Shostal  •    /     St/I  Labrot -Shostal  •   8-    Harold  Bestenauer  •   70-/, 
UP*  in     Top-Wide  World  •  n     Bot. -Washington  Post  •  .' ;-.'.;-.'«     Sugene  Cook-  •   ;</ 

-Three  Lions  R.  Claude  Jaeaby-PublU  •  41 —  Top-Basil  Mavromichalis—Bot.-Gi 
Vcrhulst  •  ; .'  R.-Shoslal  •  ;  ■'  RNS  •  68-64-65  Paul  Huf-Globe  (except  Bot.-6S-Bot.4 
[,.-65     M.VS)  •  75-76     FPO  «  Sd    e  Merrill  »  9-S0-31-L.-4S     Oeorge  P.  Miller. 

Together/July  19 
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>Rof»ptng 

ir  money  will  be  refunded  if  you  aren't 

s/ied   and   return    items    promptly    {except   personalized) . 
CCS  ure  postpaid.   Please  enclose  payment. 


Sheriff's    IIjmIu.- 

\\  Inn       tin-      COH  DOJ       Ml 

in .  >m  1 1  s  u<\m  badges  with 
theii  own  names  on  'em, 
bandits,  l<><>k  out!  Law 
and  justice  ride  with  the 

"good      ^M\v"      Made      of 

Bhinj   nickel.  Print  name. 

7'»r:  2  foi   $1.50.  Elron, 

In,  ..  Dept.  T,22S  II  .  Inc. 
Chicago  UK  III. 


aliouso  ViihI.iU  —  H  o  re's 
ifort  for  your  family — a  footwear 
torn  imported  from  the  Orient  that 
i  and  your  feet  will  enjoy  this  sum- 
r.  You'll  find  these  Japanese  san- 
s  cool,  easy  (and  silent)  to  pad 
nit  in.  They're  fine  for  home, 
ch,  pool,  shower.  Sturdy,  skid- 
of  rubher  won't  track  water,  sand, 
n's-women's  sizes  3  to  13;  chil- 
n's  sizes  11  to  6.  Charcoal,  red, 
te.  blue,  or  green.  $2.98.  Eurasia 
ulucts  Co.,  Dept.  T,  525  N.  Grove 
Lincolnton  33,  N.C. 


r  Cool  Heads— Have  fun  in 
sun,  but  protect  yourself  from  be- 
ling  overheated.  This  lightweight, 
nty  nylon  sports  cap  is  aluminized 
lelps  protect  you  by  reflecting  95 
cent  of  the  sun's  heat.  Tests  show 
t  it  keeps  the  head  at  least  20  de- 
es cooler!  Wear  it  while  working 
the  garden,  driving,  at  all  sports, 
justs  to  fit  all  head  sizes.  Men's  and 
men's  styles.  $3.98.  B.  C.  Moses, 
ot.  T,  Box  6552,  Houston  5,  Tex. 
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Fun  Ciin«'iiiI»I<'  — What  fun  going  on  a  picnic  with  this  24-piece  picnic 
set!  You  get  a  gaily  colored  unbreakable  plastic  set  of  dinnerware  and 
flatware  for  four,  a  half-gallon  insulated  beverage  jug,  a  roomy,  insulated 
zipper  bag.  $6.  Jay  N orris  Co.,  Dept.  T,  487  Broadway,  N.Y. 


4|ni«*kio  Chopper— 

Saves  Mother  time  in  the 
kitchen — that  means  a  lot 
in  summer!  This  extra- 
big  Chop-O-Matic  chops 
foods  in  a  jiffy.  Big 
enough  to  handle  three 
medium  onions  at  once, 
crushes  ice!  Heavy  plastic 
dome  keeps  bits  from 
scattering.  Six  self-clean- 
ing stainless-steel  blades 
rotate,  chop  as  fine  as  you 
wish.  It's  a  dandy  salad- 
making  helper;  and  does 
just  as  well  with  meats, 
nuts,  eggs.  $1.98.  Sunset 
House,  65  Sunset  Bldp;.. 
Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. 


Day -n- Night  Mailbox  Marker  $1.95 

Your  name  (or  any  other  wording  you  want,  up 
to  17  letters  and  numbers)  appears  on  both  sides 
of  your  Day-n-Night  Mailbox  Marker — in  perma- 
nent raised  letters  that  shine  bright  at  night ! 
Fits  any  mailbox — easy  to  install  in  a  minute. 
Rustproof — made  of  aluminum;  baked  enamel 
finish,  black  background,  white  letters.  Your 
marker  shipped  within  48  hours.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Only  $1.95  postpaid 
from  Spear  Engineering  Company,  904  Spear 
Bldg.,   Colorado   Springs,    Colo. 


DRAMATIC  PLAICES 
OF  FAMOUS  COMPOSERS 

Magnificent  sculptured  bronze  portraits  of  world's 
most  famous  musicians  arc  set  in  exquisite  gleaming 
brass  wall  plaques.  Imported  from  England,  educa- 
tmnal  and  functional,  a  set  of  :i  will  brighten  the 
decor  of  am  room.  Can  also  serve  as  a  candy  or  nut 
dish  Choose  from  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms.  Chopin, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Uszt.  Mozart.  A  handsome  gift! 
Set  "t  ::.  $3.98  ppd.  0  for  ST..'."  ppd. — Sorry.  No  CO 
LORD  GEORGE.  Ltd..  Deot.  T-l,  1270  B'way,  N.  Y.  C 
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No  more  shouting  or  tearful  conversions— 
but  a  grand  Methodist  tradition  lives  on. 


Camp  Meetings 
Grow  Up! 

By  ADLAI  C.  HOLLER 

Editor,  South  Carolina  Methodist  Advocate 


THEY  USED  to  travel  for  days  to 
attend  an  old-time  Methodist  camp 
meeting.  They  came  on  foot,  on  horse- 
ack,  or  in  wagons  loaded  with  crates 
of  chickens  and  pigs,  slabs  of  corn 
bread,  sacks  of  grain,  and  trailed  by 
tethered  cows  and  caffiES 

There  was  no  thought  of  hardship 
for  the  camp  meeting  was  the  biggest 
event  of  the  frontier  year.  It  was  as 
American  as  Indian  corn  and  the  cov- 
ered wagon,  as  significant  as  the  fabled 
circuit  riders  in  sparking  Methodism's 
upsurge  in  this  country.  After  its  birth 
in  1800,  the  camp  meeting  generated 
such  enthusiasm  that  12  years  later 
Methodists  alone  were  holding  400  a 
year.  Later  these  meetings  were  recog- 
nized as  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
early  19th-century  religious  life.  [See 
Why  No  More  'Shouting  Methodists'? 
June,  1957,  page  28.] 

While  Methodists  are  largely  credited 
with  development  of  the  camp  meeting, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  James  Mc- 
Grcady,  is  believed  to  have  led  the 
first  one.  McGrcady,  according  to  one 
account,  was  able  to  "so  array  hell  and 
its  horrors  before  the  wicked  that  they 
would  tremble  and  quake,  imagining 
a  lake  of  lire  and  brimstone  yawning 
to  overwhelm  them,  and  the  wrath  of 
God  thrusting  them  down  the  horrible 
abyss."  Using  these  tactics,  he  "saved" 
scores  of  frontiersmen  in  a  section  of 
Kentucky  described  as  abounding  in 
desperadoes. 

Soon  Methodists  were  holding  camp 
meetings  ol  their  own,  patterned  alter 
those  McGrcady   began — but  with  one 
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important  refinement.  Francis  Asbury, 
America's  pioneer  Methodist  bishop, 
stressed  to  circuit  riders  John  Wesley's 
belief  that  religious  gatherings  must  be 
orderly.  Emotional  outbursts  that  char- 
acterized the  earliest  meetings  were  dis- 
couraged and  by  1830  the  frenzied 
meeting  was  largely  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Replacing  it  was  one  still  lusty,  but 
more  ritualized  and  predictable.  Under 
Methodist  leadership,  camp  meetings 
came  of  age. 

Some  of  that  old-time  flavor  and  ex- 
citement has  carried  over  to  Methodist 
camp  meetings  today.  One  of  the  most 
famous  is  held  early  each  October  at 
Indian  Field  Camp  Ground,  near  St. 
George,  S.C.  With  many  Dorchester 
County  stores,  schools,  and  churches 
closed,  daily  attendance  sometimes  tops 
5,000.  Certainly  it's  one  of  the  biggest 
camp  meetings  operating  today. 

Indian  Field  still  has  a  glimmer  of 
the  old  revivalist  tradition  which  can 
be  traced  back  as  far  as  1740,  when 
evangelist  George  Whitefield  made  the 
first  of  15  visits  to  South  Carolina. 

Whitefield  never  knew  the  camp 
meeting.  But  Methodist  circuit  riders, 
under  whose  leadership  it  flourished, 
followed  Whitefield's  example  in-  tak- 
ing God's  word  into  the  wilderness. 
They  were  ever  ready  to  pack  a  Bible, 
a  hymnbook,  and  a  Discipline  in  their 
saddlebags  and  ride  off  into  remote  re- 
gions— anywhere  souls   needed  saving. 

Still,  many  historians  doubt  that  even 
these  dedicated  witnesses  could  have 
stemmed  the  rising  title  of  irreligion 
and  sin  on  the  frontier.  Something  as 
bold  and  violent  as  the  frontier  itself 
was  needed  to  bring  religion  to  settlers. 

Almost  like  a  godsend,  the  camp 
meeting  was  born.  At  first,  many  were 
attracted  primarily  because  it  filled  one 
of  the  frontier's  great  needs — social  con- 
tact. It  offered  a  chance  tor  breaking 
monotony.   But   once  a   crowd   had   as- 


sembled, evangelists  had  a  rare  oppo 
tunity  to  make  spiritual  hay. 

To  many  frontiersmen,  Satan  w 
as  real  as  a  horse  thief,  eternal  damn 
tion  as  constantly  menacing  as  drougf 
Massed  elbow  to  elbow,  such  a  throi 
was  easily  swayed  by  the  exhortatio 
of  a  fiery  preacher.  First  he  graphical 
described  the  wages  of  sin,  then 
cajoled,  offering  hope  for  salvatii 
through  belief  in  Christ.  Almost  alwa; 
emotion  swept  the  multitude;  scoi 
begged  tearfully  for  grace.  This  was 
living  religion — frontier  style. 

Methodism  tied  in  naturally  wi 
camp  meetings.  John  Wesley's  follows 
maintained  that  salvation  was  pote 
tially  available  to  all — and  few  trc 
tiersmen  felt  they  could  pass  up 
genuine  chance  at  heaven.  Circuit  ride 
then  would  keep  camp-meeting  co 
verts  in  the  fold. 

Many  of  the  itinerant  Method 
preachers  "got  religion"  in  stranj 
sometimes  violent,  ways — and  they  e 
pected  to  witness  the  same  sweet  agoi 
as  others  were  converted.  Peter  Ca 
wright  was  converted  when  a  voi 
from  heaven  directed:  "Peter,  look 
me."  James  B.  Finley,  eight-time  G 
eral  Conference  delegate,  gave  a  sho 
and  tell  prostrate  after  a  camp-mectii 
exhorter  made  him  regret  his  sins. 

Under  the  leadership  of  such  me 
often  as  rugged  and  unschooled  as  tho 
to  whom  thev  ministered.  Methodis 
flourished.  At  the  time  of  the  Christm 
Conference  in  1784,  when  Thorn 
Coke  and  Asbury  were  appoint 
superintendents  of  the  new  Method 
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Warmed  by  camp  fire  and 

by  fellowship,  small  fry  rest 

inside  Indian  Field's  great  circle 

of  99  "tents'"  arched  by 

giant  oal(s  and  pines. 


spal   Church,   America   had    only 

15,000  Methodists.  But  by   1840 
umber   had   swelled   to   850,000— 
s  largely  to  the  camp  meeting, 
ian  Field  Camp  Ground  traces  its 

back  to  those  days.  Asbury,  by 
a  bishop,  preached  in  1801  and 
at  the  old  Indian  Field,  a  mile 
the  present  site.  By  1840,  a  new 
irger  tract  had  been  bought  by  lo- 
ethodists— for  $1— and  a  commu- 
f  tents  sprung  up  for  each  meeting, 
ay  the  setting  is  still  rich  in  nat- 
>eauty.  Sheltered  by  stately  oaks 
)ng-leafed  pine  trees,  a  1,200-seat 
lacle— which  dates  back  more  than 
tury  —  is  the  center  of  activity, 
id  it  is  a  huge  circle  of  "tents" — 
ly,  wooden  buildings  owned  by 
amilies  and  passed  on  from  gen- 
i    to    generation.    Most    are    two 

high,  with  dirt  floors  and  few 
n  conveniences,  yet  able  to  accom- 
:e  as  many  as  40  overnight  guests, 
np-meeting  week  is  a  time  for 
iping  and  visiting  with  friends, 
joying  family  fellowship.  It  offers 
eshing  change  from  modern-day 
,  particularly  because  the  old-time 
meeting  flavor  is  retained. 
1  in  advance  of  the  first  prayer 
ig  on  a  typical  camp-meeting  day, 
I,  handmade  tin  bugle  —  one  of 

carry-overs  from  the  past  — 
ns  campers.  From  then  on,  the 
crammed  with  meetings  for  chil- 
ind  youth,  with  three  main  wor- 
;ervices— morning,  afternoon,  and 
ig— in  the  tabernacle,  with  hearty 
and  snacks  prepared  in  each  tent, 
ire  moments  campers  promenade 

the  great  circle,  where  many  a 
)dist  romance  flowered  in  days 
by.  And  then,  signaling  the  end 
)ther  camp  day,  the  old  tin  bugle 
s  one  last  time,  sending  everyone 
:o  his  tent. 
e   distinguishing    feature    is    a 


V. 
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No  tent  stints  on  its  eats,  even  though  meals  are  cooked  on  crude  outdoor  stoves.  Always  room  here  for  an  unexpected  guest 


Little   has  changed  inside  the   century-old   tabernacle,   where   evangelists  address 
large  evening  crowds  such  as  this.  One  added  modern  touch  is  electric  lighting. 
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friendly  competition  among  tent  owner 
who  offer  free  meals  to  visitors  at  an 
religious  service.  On  Sundays,  when  th 
crowd  is  at  its  peak,  some  tents  hav 
served  as  many  as  200  at  a  single  mea 
A  special  tent  is  maintained  for  housin 
visiting  ministers  and  guest  evangelist 
as  many  as  50  of  whom  may  be  preser 
at  one  time.  However,  they  always  shai 
meals  in  other  tents. 

Indian  Field  is  administered  by  tru 
tees  responsible  to  nearby  St.  Georg 
Methodist  Church;  the  Charleston  di 
trict  superintendent  takes  charge  of  eac 
year's  program.  This  typically  Methodi 
meeting  owes  its  vitality  to  individu 
worshipers  who  come  together  for  spi 
itual  refreshment,  to  meet  with  frienc 
—and  to  carry  on  traditions  which  ori 
tnated  long  ago.  As  in  circuit-rider  day 
the  heart  of  Indian  Field  Camp  Met 
ing  is  found  in  the  people.  That's  whe 
it  all  began— and  that's  where  it  w 
live  on. 
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[WARK  CONFERENCE 


cores  Congressional  Probe  Methods 


rhc  Newark  Annual  Conference  at 
»w  University  called  for  drastic  re- 
ins in  the  investigative  methods  of  the 
use  Un  American  Activities  Committee 
1  the  Senate  Committee  on  Internal 
urity. 

"he  resolution  charged  "flagrant  and 
eatcd  usurpation  of  individual  rights" 
1  insisted  that  if  the  committees  can- 
be  reformed,  they  should  be  abolished, 
iishop  Newell  ordained  a  54-year-old 
inessman,  Ernest  C.  Bartell,  a  deacon 
1  appointed  him  pastor  of  the  Fines- 
e,  N.  J.,  Church. 

"he  Rev.  Harry  Milton  Taylor  was 
>ointed  dean  of  Brothers  College  suc- 
ding  Dr.  Raymond  T.  Withey  who 
1  become  president  of  Green  Mountain 
lege,  Poultney,  Vt.,  Sept.  1.  Dr.  Tay- 
was  formerly  pastor  of  Calvary 
arch,  East  Orange. 

"he    Conference    appropriated    $10,000 
the  salary  and  expenses  of  a  full-time 
;ctor   of   stewardship   to   direct   every- 
mber  canvasses. 

ick  Public  Schools 

trong  opposition  to  the  use  of  public 
ds  for  private  or  parochial  education 
;  expressed  by  delegates  to  the  Troy 
lual  Conference  in  Albany. 
m  appeal  was  made  "to  all  citizens  to 
ose  diversion  of  public  funds  for  the 
port  of  projects  of  or  services  ren- 
:d  by  other  than  public  schools"  and 
ed  further  that  "when  parents  send 
r  children  to  other  than  public  schools 
/  reject  the  public  school  system  and 
eit  rights  to  its  services." 
>elegates  heard  addresses  by  Bishop  G. 
mley  Oxnam  and  the  Rev.  Ralph  W. 
kman,  both  of  whom  declared  that  the 
ted  States  must  assume  the  spiritual 
lership  of  the  world, 
'he  district  superintendents  reported 
:  $600,000  had  been  spent  in  the  last 
■  by  churches  on  new  buildings  and 
oerty  improvements.  They  urged  full 
port  of  a  United  Evangelistic  Mission 
ch  will  be  held  in  the  Troy  and  New 
k  Conferences  in  April,  1959. 


Family  Affair 


:holarship    is    a    family    affair    at    the 

lany   Methodist   parsonage    on    Staten 

id. 

ourteen-year-old     Priscilla     Jenkins, 

ghter  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 

enkins,  was  valedictorian  of  her  class 
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.it  P.  S.  1  with  an  average  in  the  high  90's. 
Three  weeks  before  her  graduation,  her 
mother  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  education 
from  Wagner  College,  graduating  cum 
laude. 

Priscilla  plans  to  enter  Hunter  College 
High  School  to  prepare  for  a  career  in 
medicine  or  science.  Mrs.  Jenkins  has 
been  teaching  third  grade  and  raising  five 
children  while  earning  her  degree.  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  appointed  to  his  fourth  year 
at  Bethany. 

Through  the  Sound  Barrier 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  crash 
the  sound  barrier,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Avery  C.  Manchester  are  finding  out. 

The  Manchesters,  who  are  going 
through  an  indoctrination  period  in  Brus- 
sels before  proceeding  to  the  Congo  as 
missionaries,  are  learning  the  language. 
But  they  are  finding  that  it  takes  more 
than  words  to  break  through  that 
barrier. 

"Mastery  of  the  language,"  writes  Mr. 
Manchester,  "comes  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  people  who  speak  it." 

He  has  been  preaching  at  the  Protestant 
Pavilion  at  the  World's  Fair,  as  have  other 
American  Methodists. 

Speaking  of  sounds,  he  says  their  four 
children  are  developing  "a  sort  of  homog- 
enized vocabulary." 


Not  Mickey  Mantle  but  the  Rev.  Richard 
S.  Smith  of  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.,  batted 
the  faculty  to  a  7-7  tie  with  students 
at  an  MYF  Institute  in  Laheville,  Conn. 
"We  consider  him  a  great  minister, 
friend,  and  sportsman,"  write  MYFers 
Kathleen  Bainton  and  Sue  Ellen  As\ew. 


Beauty  Queen  of  the  Empire  State  is  Miss 
Mariam  Sanderson,  active  member  of 
Broadway  Church,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  who 
was  chosen  to  represent  New  Yor\  State 
at  the  annual  beauty  contest  at  Atlantic 
City    in     quest    of    Miss    America    title. 

Local  Leaders  Feted 

"Thank  you"  was  said  in  a  graphic 
way  to  community  leaders  by  the  Derby 
(Conn.)  Church,  who  were  invited  to  a 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  Commission  for 
Social  Concerns. 

The  guest  list  included  the  mayor, 
police  chief,  superintendent  and  principals 
of  schools,  fire  chief,  Scout  leaders,  health 
officer,  Little  League  coaches  and  officials, 
YMCA  secretary,  state  legislature  repre- 
sentatives, members  of  Board  of  Alder- 
men and  Board  of  Education,  PTA  and 
Mothers'   Club  officers. 

Lay  Leader  George  H.  McLachley  notes 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  guests  were  Roman 
Catholics. 

Boost  Church  Attendance 

Teen-agers  in  Teaneck,  N.  J.,  attracted 
nation-wide  attention  by  organizing  a 
campaign  to  boost  worship  attendance 
in  churches  and  synagogues  in  the  com- 
munity, according  to  the  Religion  in 
American  Life  program. 

Under  the  direction  of  Arthur  S. 
Brown,  youth  groups  raised  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  on  "Plaster 
Day"  they  covered  the  community  with 
posters,  car  cards,  bumper  strips,  news- 
paper ads;  and  also  placed  prayer  cards 
in  restaurants. 

Church  attendance  increased  20  per 
cent  in   participating  churches. 
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The  evening  before  Mother's  Day  the  Methodist  Men   of  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  Church   not 
only  cooked  dinner  for  church  mothers  and  their  families  but  also  cleaned  up  afterwards! 


Big  wheels  join  little  wheels  for  a  skating  party  at  the  Levitlown  Arena  sponsored  by 
Youth  Fellowships  of  Nassau  County  churches.  Behind  the  quintet  of  East  Meadow  MYF , 
foreground,  are  the  Rev.  Albert  E.  Scholten  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Saphin  of  Amityville. 


Bishop  Fred  P.  Corson  of  Philadelphia,  who  presided  with  Bishop  Newell  at  Troy 
Annual  Conference,  was  a  special  guest  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
Methodist  Society  at  Broadway  Church.  Shown,  from  left,  seated,  are:  Mayor  Samuel 
S.  Stratton,  who  is  Bishop  Corson's  cousin;  Bishop  Corson;  and  the  Rev.  William 
A.   Perry;   standing,   the   Rev.   Albert  Brock'vay,   and   the   Rev.   J.   Edward   Carothers. 
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To  Tour  Russia 

The  Rev.  J.  Edward  Carothers  an< 
Mrs.  Carothers  of  Schenectady  will  leavi 
July  22  for  a  seven-week  tour  of  Russi; 
where  they  will  study  the  educational 
agricultural,  ecclestiastical,  economic,  anqti 
social  life  of  the  country. 

They  will  be  members  of  a  group  o;». 
20  persons   traveling  under   the  sponsor  i 
ship  of  the  Board  of  World  Peace.   Afteft 
visiting  Leningrad,  Moscow,  Odessa   am 
three  republics,  they  will  return  Sept.  4  ±. 


Nursing  Plus  199  Jobs 

If  you  think  nursing  is  the  only  caree  •£' 
open  to  you  in  a  hospital,  the  Methodi; 
Hospital  of  Brooklyn  is  preparing  to  er 
lighten  you!  Director  Vernon  Stutzma  L 
points  out  that  there  are  200  job  classify 
cations,  and,  unlike  industry,  which  hi  t 
been  curtailing  employment,  the  hospita  b 
are  seeking  persons  to  fill  vacancies. 

In   connection   with   National   Hospit, 
Week,  the  Brooklyn  institution  held  Ope 
House  after  co-operating  with   Brookly  V 
schools    to   make    vocational    informatiofta 
available  to  students. 


: 
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Christ  Church  Appeals 

A   threefold   appeal   is   being  made  I  ,? 
Christ    Church,    Methodist,    New    Yoi 
City,   in   connection    with    its    25th    anr 
versary. 

The  sum  of  555,000  is  needed  for  a  n 
organ,  $75,000  for  property  improvemerj 
and     repairs,     and     $200,000     toward 
$1,000,000  endowment  fund. 

Preaches  in   Britain 

The  Rev.  Karl  Quimby  of  Ridgewoc 
N.  J.,  who  retired  this  year  at  the  Newa 
Annual  Conference,  is  serving  as  fraterr 
delegate  to  the  British  Methodist  Conf 
ence  at  Newcastle,  England. 

Dr.  Quimby,  who  was  formerly  dir 
tor  of  the  Department  of  Missionary  Ec 
cation,  is  preaching  in  England  ti 
summer. 


In  Memoriam 

New  York  Conference: 

The  Rev.  George  Frederick  Wells  d 
June  3,  1958;  the  Rev.  Andrew  E.  C 
died  June  6,  1958. 
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'he  Rev.  Hedding  B.  Leech  of  Mount 
man,  N.  ).,  was  recognized  at  the 
\.irk   Annual  Conference  tor  serving 

wars  in  the  ministry. 
'hree  New  York  Area  men  will  pai 
ate  in  the  1 1 1 > t  Oxford  Institute  oi 
hodist  Theological  Studies  to  be  held 
-  19-2l>  at  Oxford  University.  They 
Dr.  Franz  Hildrebr.indt  of  Drew 
versity  who  will  read  .1  paper;  and 
ifrrey  I  [opper,  Yale  University  gradu 
Student,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Hanihy  Bar- 
,  Jr.,  graduate  students  at  Drew,  who 

be  members  of  the  delegation. 
'he  Rev.  J.  Edward  Carothers  of 
enectady  is  preparing  a  paper  on 
le  Church  as  an  Instrument  in  the 
iiigmg  Industrial  Order"  for  the  first 
ional  Industrial  Relations  Conference 
rhe  Methodist  Church  to  be  held  Oct. 
S'ov.  2  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
lanson  Place-Central  Church,  Brook- 
was  decorated  with  150  dozen  roses 
he  annual  memorial  rose  festival.  The 
rers  were  contributed  by  members  and 
nds  in  memory  of  loved  ones. 
L  group  of  teen-agers  from  the  Church 
All  Nations  on  New  York's  lower 
t  Side  enjoyed  a  day  in  the  country 
guests  of  the  Youth  Fellowship  of 
dstone,  (N.  J.)  Church. 
"he  Rev.  Richard  L.  Francis  of  Flush- 
,  N.  Y.,  has  been  named  grand  chap- 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and 
epted  Masons  of  the  State  of  New 
k. 

ix  women  from  First  Church,  Engle- 
id.  N.  J.,  drove  together  to  St.  Louis, 
.,  to  attend  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the 


rift  cart  is  the  newest  service  provided 
Guild  volunteers  to  the  patients  at 
hodist  Hospital,  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Doug- 
Coo\,  left,  chairman  of  volunteers, 
usses  "shop"  with  Mrs.  Henry  Lange. 
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Woman's  Society  "t  Christian  Service, 
A  resolution  approving  integration  i*>i 

Asbuiv  College,  Wilmore,  Rv.,  was  sub 
nutted  at  alumni  exercises  bv  the  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Vogell  (>t  Troy  and  adopted 
by    a    large    majority. 

Linda  Clark  and  Evan  Lawson,  mem 
bers  of  the  MYF  ol  Grace  Church,  St. 
Albans,  N.  Y.,  were  chosen  "Mr.  and 
Miss  St.  Albans"  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  a  feature  <>!  a  sales  day 
program. 

Wave  Seaman  Recruit  Barbara  L. 
Hoover,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  ami  Mrs. 
Kenneth  E.  Hoover  of  Pleasantville,  N.  Y., 
was  awarded  the  Honor  Woman  Cer- 
tificate at  graduation  ceremonies  at  the 
Bainbridge,  Md.,  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter for  an  "out-standing  display  of 
loyalty,  dependability  and  attention  to 
duty."  She  was  also  cited  as  a  drill- 
team  leader  and  assistant  leader  of  her 
company. 

Charles  Parlin  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
has  been  named  vice-chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  American  Univer- 
sity. 

Grace  Church,  St.  Albans,  N.  Y.,  com- 
mission on  missions  is  ensuring  at  least 
two  good  future  programs  by  providing 
traveling  parishioners  with  films.  Miss 
Vera  Orpheus,  commission  chairman,  is 
going  to  Hawaii  on  a  board  of  Missions 
tour  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Alexan- 
der are  going  to  Switzerland.  Biog- 
raphies of  John  Wesley  were  presented 
by  the  Education  Commission  to  stu- 
dents promoted  to  the  junior  depart- 
ment. 

Among  29  persons  baptized  at  Park 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  between 
Mother's  Day,  1957,  and  Mother's  Day, 
1958,  were  two  families  of  five  children 
each,  one  family  of  seven  children,  one 
of  four,  and  three  sets  of  twins. 

Pfc.  Edwin  S.  Gaites  of  Fourth  Avenue 
Church,  Brooklyn,  has  been  named 
"soldier  of  the  year"  by  the  504th  Mili- 
tary Police  Battalion  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 
He    plans    to    enter    the    ministry. 

Two  Troy  Conference  young  women 
will  participate  this  summer  in  Board  of 
Missions  projects.  Miss  Audrey  Ottman 
of  Cobleskill  will  conduct  a  childen's  day 
camp  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  public  housing 
projects,  and  Miss  Carolynn  G.  Olive  of 
Albany  will  help  improve  the  land  and 
buildings  of  three  Methodist  churches  in 
Alaska. 

An  unusual  Memorial  Service  is  held 
annually  at  Fourth  Avenue  Church, 
Brooklyn.  The  lay  leader  reads  the 
names  of  members  who  have  died  the 
preceding  year,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  reads  a  brief  account 
of  each  person's  life  and  a  member  of 
the  family  places  a  wreath  on  the  altar. 
This  year  there  were  24  persons  so 
honored. 


The  Rev.  Ralph  /.'.  Hughes,  26-year- 
old  pastor  of  Trinity  and  Roundout 
Churches,  Kingston  District,  assists  at 
the  ordination  of  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Ralph  H.  D.  Hughes,  55,  at  the  Peninsula 
Annual  Conference.  The  elder  Hughes 
entered  the  ministry  after  25  years  as 
a  business  executive.  The  son  is  a 
student  enrolled  at  Columbia  University. 

The    Rev.    James    Dewart    of    Grace 

Church,  North  Plainheld,  N.  J.,  has  been 
awarded  a  scholarship  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Health  to  attend  the 
Yale  University  Summer  School  of  Al- 
cohol Studies.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Newark  Conference  Board  of  Temper- 
ance, a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Temperance  League  of  New 
Jersey  and  chairman  of  the  Northeastern 
Regional  Briefing  Conference  for  Tem- 
perence  Leaders  slated  Oct.  28-30  at  Buck 
Hill  Falls,  Pa. 
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The  Rev.  William  L.  Lancey  of  Morris- 
town,  N.  ].,  received  an  honorary  doctor 
of  divinity  degree  from  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University.  He  is  shown  with  Dr.  Donald 
Bishop,  college  chaplain,  left,  and  Pro- 
fessor Warren  G.  Steinl{raus.  Dr.  Lancey 
has  received  a  letter  from  the  chaplain 
of  the  Texas  State  Penitentiary  asking  for 
5,000  copies  of  his  boo\  of  five  ser- 
mons   entitled    "God    Speaks    to    You." 
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One  of  the  events  on  Bishop  Herbert 
Welch's  busy  speaking  schedule  was  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Yor\  Dea- 
coness Association.  The  95-year-old  bishop 
is  shown  being  greeted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Allen  E.  Claxton  of  Broadway  Temple- 
Washington  Heights  Church,  president 
of     the     Deaconess     Association     Board. 


The  cause  of  international  good  will 
was  served  by  the  Catskill  Methodist 
Church  when  members  entertained  a 
group  of  foreign  students  in  co-operation 
with  the  Association  for  World  Travel 
Exchange.  They  toured  the  historic  and 
scenic  sections  of  the  Catskills. 

The  pastor,  series  of  26  quarter-hour 
TV  programs,  is  being  shown  at  6:45 
p.m.  Tuesdays  and  Thursday  on  Channel 
8,  WNHC-TV,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Dolliver,  pastor  of 
the  Orient  and  Greenport,  (N.  Y.) 
Churches,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Council  of  Churches. 

Anniversaries:  Jericho,  Vt.,  100th — 
Immanuel,  Brooklyn,  originally  the  Bethel 
Ship  which  welcomed  Swedish  immi- 
grants in  New  York  Harbor,  113— Potter 
Hill,  N.  Y.,   100th. 

Mrs.  James  K.  Mawha  of  Maplewood, 
N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  General 
Board  of  World  Peace  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Co-ordinating  Council  next 
November  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  status  of  the 
board  in  relation  to  other  agencies. 

Miss  Vivian  Gledhill,  missionary  from 
First  Church,  Stratford,  Conn.,  has  been 
home  for  a  short  vacation  from  Korea. 
She  spoke  at  the  worship  service  June  8 
and  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  WSCS  re- 
ception  in   the  afternoon. 

"Living  on  a  Star"  is  the  subject  of 
a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Lowell  M.  Atkin- 
son of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  which  appears 
in  the  May  issue  of  Christian  World 
Pulpit,  London,  England. 

A  colorful  and  beloved  figure  passed 
from  the  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  N.  Y., 
community  June  1 1  with  the  death  of 
Morris  M.  Hawkins,  90-year-old  farmer 
who  never  used  mechanical  equipment  in 
his  work,  even  an  automobile.  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  Ronkonkoma  Methodist 
Church  for  60  years  and  superintendent 
of  the  church  school  for  25. 

The    Rev.     Lowell    M.    Atkinson    of 
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Englewood,  N.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Hyl- 
ton  Sanders  of  St.  James  Methodist 
Church,   Pasadena,   Calif.,   will   exchange 

pulpits   in    July. 

Youth  at  Ocean  Grove 

An  enlarged  youth  program  has  been 
planned  this  summer  at  Ocean  Grove 
with  parties  held  each  Thursday  evening 
for  junior  high  school  students  and  Friday 
evenings  for  high-school  youth. 

The  parties  are  held  at  the  youth  cen- 
ter provided  by  the  family  of  the  late 
William  E.  "Uncle  Bill,"  Thompson,  for- 
mer trustee  and  business  committee  chair- 
man of  the  Ocean  Grove  Camp  Meeting 
Association. 

New  Horizons 

•  The  new  $210,000  education  building 
in  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  was  consecrated 
June  8  by  Bishop  Edgar  A.  Love.  Pro- 
fessor Halford  Luccock  of  Yale  preached 
the  following  Sunday  to  close  the  week's 
festivities. 


•  West  Side  Hill  Church,  Waterbur 
Conn.,  has  purchased  a  six-room  parsoi 
age  for  SI 7,900. 

•  A  new  sanctuary  and  educational  faci 
ities  have  been  consecrated  at  Galwa 
N.  Y.  Albany  District  Superintendei 
Harold  W.  Griffis  preached  the  sermon 

•  First    Church,    Passaic,    N.    J.,    held 
dedication  service  for  memorial  gifts  pr 
sen  ted  since  the  new  church  was  erectc 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 


Honor  Commissioner 


Commissioner  Henry  L.  McCarthy  < 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  W< 
fare  was  the  recipient  of  the  first  Awai 
of  Recognition  presented  by  the  New  Yoi 
East  Conference  Board  of  Temperance. 

The     Board     cited     his     distinguish 
career,  which  includes  10  years  as  region 
social    service   director   of    the    Social    S 
curiry  Board  and  nine  years  as  a  teach 
in    the   School   of   Social    Services    at  tl  r 
University  of  Chicago.    He  is  a  memb  I. 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Nation  r- 
Council  on  Alcoholism. 


These  ministers  from  Asia  and  Africa  received  citations  from  Drew  University  f 
completion  of  special  courses.  Dean  Bernhard  W.  Anderson  is  shown  in  t. 
center.  The  group  spent  a  recent  weekend  in  Norwall{,  Conn.,  assisting  with 
"Home  Life  Around  the  World"  program  sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Missioi 
They  were  entertained  for  dinner  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashton  Almand  of  the  Boa 
of  World  Missions  and  spent  the  night  in  the  homes  of  parishioners.  Dr.  Che, 
Ghee     Ong     of     China,     at     extreme     right,     was    guest    preacher     Sunday     mornir 


"A  \ey  to  the  Kingdom,"  symbolizing  the  consecration  of  Grace  Church,  Valley  Streai 
N.  Y.,  is  presented  to  Bishop  Newell,  right,  by  the  Rev.  Paul  L.  Sartorio,  left,  pasU. 
in  the  presence  of  District  Superintendent  Kenneth  B.  Grady,  center.  The  $400,0 
church  will  serve  2,000  parishioners  and  some  1,000  members  of  the  church   schoi 
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First,  only  darkness- 
then  cottages  twinkle  alive 
as  the  whole  campground 

becomes  a  candlelit  wonderland. 

This  happens  every  August 

during  the  famous... 


Illumination 


Night 


RADITION  MINDED  folks  "Down  East"  are  as  proud 
their  camp-meeting  heritage  as  are  South  Carolinians  (see 
eceding  three  pages).  For  proof,  just  visit  Martha's  Vine- 
rd.  oil  the  Massachusetts  coast,  where  islanders  boast  ol 
amp-meeting  colony  which  still  retains  the  Victorian  charm 
had  7^  years  ago.  Thousands  of  tourists  see  it  each  year. 
High  spot  of  every  summer  season  is  Illumination  Night, 
ben  the  campground  is  transformed  into  a  rich-hued 
iryland.  More  than  2,000  oriental  paper  lanterns,  in  every 
lagi nable  shape,  are  hung  on  cottages  and  strung  about  the 
ounds  adjoining  a  huge  central  tabernacle.  Lighted  simul- 
neously,  they  flood  the  area  with  a  warm  candlehke  glow, 
ben,  as  visitors  promenade,  hospitable  cottage  owners  serve 
inch  and  cookies  in  their  t:ny,  quaint  parlors. 
No  wonder  an  estimated  7,000  persons,  many  of  them  "off- 
anders"  witnessed  the  event  last  August!  Here  is  an  ex- 
:ing,  authentic  bit  of  Methodist  Americana— spiced  with  the 
vor  of  the    19th-century  camp   meeting. 


efore  the  lanterns  are  lit, 
he  crowd  gathers  in  this 
uge  steel  tabernacle— built 
1  i8j()  —  for  community 
nging  and  a  band  concert. 


Cottage  owners  cherish  unusual  paper  lanterns  such  as 
this,  made  in  Haiti.  It  will  be  just  one  of  2,000— some 
over  80  years   old  —   displayed   on   Illumination   Night. 
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For  spare  time  money  from  July  to  December, 
nothing  beats  selling  Creative  Christmas  Cards. 
It's  easy  and  requires  no  experience,  for  every- 
body sends  Christmas  Cards  and  they  simply 
can't  resist  your  low  prices  and  fine  designs. 
But  this  year  you'll  earn  more  money  and  much 
faster.  For  Creative's  "Tall  Splendors"  Assort- 
ment of  21  lovely  Christmas  Cards  pays  you 
75  i  profit  on  each  box  instead  of  50  i. 
Our  sample  kit  starts  you  earning 
without  your  sending  us  one  cent. 


"Tall  Splendors" 
Christmas  Assort- 
ment of  large,  25< 
quality  cards  sells  fast 
at  $1 .25  for  21  cards— 
about  6«  per  card.  You 
keep75<  profit  per  box. 


ORGANIZATIONS: 

Get  more  action  by 
using  our  Bonus 
Gifts  to  reward 
members  at  no 
cost.  Our  big  cash 
profits  fill  your 
treasury  fast. 


PERSONAL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 
with  sender's  name  im- 
printed, at  popular  prices.  Its 
unusual  Christmas  beauty 
puts  folks  in  a  buying  mood 
whenever  shown.  Get  yours 
FREE  and  see! 

$|25  "Model  T"  Salt  &   ' 

Pepper  Set  offered  'Afct 

Miniature  of  old-time  couple  in 
collector's  car  is  the  novelty  of 
the  year.  Send  for  sample  outfit 
and  get  "Model  T"  Set  FREE  on 
prompt  action  offer. 

THEY  SAY  IT'S  EASY! 

Your  cards  sell 
themselves —  j 
in  one  day  $75  •* 
worth.  Excel-   ^ 
lent  service. 
MissB.N.,W.Va. 


See  How  Your  Earnings  Grow! 

You're  sure  to  please  everyone — and  double  or  triple  your 
profits — by  letting  friends  choose  from  Creative's  amaz- 
ingly complete  line.  Over  200  new  and  different  boxes  of 
cards  for  Christmas  and  all  occasions,  Gift  Wrappings, 
Personal  Stationery  and  Gift  Novelties  for  the  home.  All 
at  $1.00  or  little  more.  And  our  FREE  ALBUM  of  51 
Name-Imprinted  Cards  presents  a  Christmas  Wonder- 
land of  new  personal  and  business  designs  that  sell  fast 
at  40  for  $1.50  and  up. 

Extra  Bonus  Gifts  Worth  '10  to  MOO 

Besides  top  cash  profits,  Creative  gives  you  BONUSES 
of  name-brand  appliances  and  gifts  for  the  whole  family, 
worth  up  to  $100  each.  No  limit  to  the  number  of  Bonuses 
you  may  earn.  Organizations  use  bonus  gifts  as  prizes 
for  best  workers  or  for  further  fund-raising. 

Just  Send  Your  Name  for  Samples 

For  full  information  and  money-making  samples,  simply 
mail  the  coupon  below.  You  risk  nothing.  Your  outfit  will 
start  you  earning  at  once  with  FREE  Album  of 
Personal  Samples  and  our  best-selling  Assort- 
ments and  Novelty  on  approval.  For  prompt 
action,  $1.25  "Model  T"  Salt  &  Pepper  Set  is 
offered  FREE. Send  coupon  or  postcard  TODAY! 
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The  extra  in- 
c  o  m  e  has 
helped  me  put 
my  2  children 
through  school. 
Mrs.T.S.,Mich. 
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I  just  show  the  cards  to  people  at 
work  and  at  church.  Sold  $50  in  big- 
gest day.  We  love  the  premiums. 

W.E.B.,  Calif. 


SEND  NO 
MONEY 

Everything  is 
sent  postpaid, 
on  FREE 
TRIAL.  If  Out- 
fit does  not 
make  money  to 
your  satisfac- 
tion, return  it  at 
our  expense. 


MAIL  NOW  FOR  SAMPLES  &  FREE  OFFER 


CREATIVE   CARD   COMPANY,   Dept.    1 59-J 
4401    West  Cermak  Road,  Chicago  23,   Illinois 

Please  send  my  money-making  sample  outfit  on  approval. 
Include  FREE  Personal  Album  and  $1.25  "Model  T" 
Set  on  FREE  Offer  for  being  prompt. 


Name. 
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Cormalc   Road,   Dopt.    159-J,   Chicago  23,   III, 


Address . 
City 


.  Zone . 


.State. 
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